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FEW charges have been 1110re frequently urgerl by 
unbelievers against Revealed Religion, than that it 
is hostile to the advance of philosophy and science. 
That it has discouraged the cultivation of literature 
can never with any plausibility be maintained, sincè 
it is evident that the studips connected \vith the 
history and interpretation of the Scriptures have, Dlore 
than any others, led to inquiries into the languages, 
writings", and events of au
ient tÏ1nes. Christianity 
has always been a learned religion; it came into the 
,vorld as the offspring of an elder systelTI, to \vhich it 
was indebted for 1l1uch \yhich it contained, anrl \vhich 
its professors ,vere obliged continually to consult. 
UNIV. s. ß 
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The Pagan philosopher, on cnrolling bilnself a Inenl- 
bel' of the Christian Church, ""as invited, nay, re- 
quired, to betake himself to a line of study ahnost 
unkno\vn to the schools of Greece. The J e\vish 
books ,vere even \vritten in a language \vhich he did 
not understand, and opened to his vie,v an account of 
. 
lllanners and customs very different from those \",ith 
,vhich he ,vas familiar. The ,vritillgs of the ancients 
,,,,ere to Le collected, and their opinions examined; 
and thus those studies ,yhich are peculiarly called 
learned ,vould form the principal enlploynlent of one 
,vho ,vished to be the chal11pion of the Christian 
faith. 'fhe philosopher might speculate, but the 
theologian must submit to learn. 
It cannot, then, be l11aintained that Christianity 
has proved unfavourable to literary pursuits; yet, 
from the very encouragenlent it gives to these, an 
opposite objection has been dra,vn, as if on that very 
account it Ï1npeded the advancement of philosophical 
and scientific kno,vledge. It has been urged, with 
considerable plausibility, that the attachn1ent ,vhich 
it has produced to the ,vritings of the ancients has 
been prejudicial to the discovery of ne\v truths, by 
creating a jealousy and dislike of ,vhatever \vas con- 
trary to J'ecei ved opinions. And thus Christianity 
has been represented as a system ,vhich stands in 
the way of imprOVelllent, \"hether in poJitics, edu- 
cation, or science; as if it ""ere adapted to the state 
of kno,,;ledge, and conducive to the happiness, of the 
age in ,vhich it ,vas introduced, but a j10siti Vp evil 
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in more enlightened titnes; because, from its claÎ1n 
to infallibility, it cannot itself change, and therefore 
nlust ever be endeavouring to bend opinion to its o\vn 
antiquated vie\rs. Not to mention the multitude of 
half-educated lllen \vho are avo\vedly hostile to Re- 
vealed Religion, and ,,
ho "
atch every ne\v discovery 
or theory in science, in hope that sonlething to its dis- 
advantage may thence be derived, it is to be lanlented 
that nlany even of the present respectable advocates 
of Î1npl"OVelnents in the condition of society, and 
patrons of general kno\vledge, seelll to consider the 
interests of the human race quite irreconcileable ,,
ith 
those of the Christian Church; and tbough they 
think it indecorous or unfeeling to attack religion 
openly, yet appear confidently to expect that the 
progress of discovery and general cultivation of the 
human mind lllust terminate in the fall of Christianity. 
It must be confessed that the conduct of Chris- 
tians has sOlnetimes given countenance to these erro- 
neous vie\vs respecting the nature and tendency of 
Revealed Religion. Too much deference has been 
paid to ancient literature. Admiration of the geniu
 
displayed in its ,vritings, an Ï1nagil1ation excited 
by the consideration of its very antiquity, not Ull- 
frequently the pride of kno\vledge and a desire of 
appearing to be possessed of a treasure \vII ich the 
nlany do not enjoy, have led nlen to exalt the seu- 
tinlents of fornler ages to the disparagenlent of 
modern ideas. 'Vith a vie\v, nloreover, to in- 
B2 
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cr
ase (as they have supposed) the value and dig- 
nity of the sacred volunJe, others have been induced 
to set it forth as a depository of aU truth, philoso- 
phical as' ,yen as re1igious; although St. Paul seems 
to limit its utility to profitableness for doctrine, re- 
proof, correction, and instruction in righteousness. 
Others, again, have been too diligent and too hasty 
in ans\vering every frivolous and isolated objection to 
the words of Scripture, ,yhich has been urged,-nay, 
,vhich they fancied nJÏght possibly be urged,-fronl 
successive discoveries in science; too diligent, because 
their minute solicitude has occasioned theln to lose 
sight of the Christian eyidence aR a ,,-hole, 'and to 
magnify. the objection, as if (though it \vere unanswer- 
able) it could really \veigh against the lnass of argu- 
Inent producible on the other side; and too hasty 
because, had they been patient, succeeding dis- 
coveries ,,"ould perhaps of thenlselves have solved for 
them the objection, ,,'jthout the interference of a 
controversialist. The ill consequences of such a pro- 
cedure are obvious: the objection has been recog- 
nized as Ï1nportant, ,vhile the solution offered has too 
often been inadequate or unsound. To feel jealous 
and appear titnid, on \vitnessing the enlargement of 
scientific kno\vledge, is alnlost to ackno\vledge that 
there nlay be some contrariety betlveen it and Reve- 
lation. 
Our Saviour, in the text, calls Hinlself the LiO'ht 
o 
of the \vorld; as David had already 
aid, in \vords 
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,,,hich especially belong to this place and this day, 
"The Lord is IllY Light;" and though He so speaks 
of IIinlself as bringing religious kno\"Iedge to an 
ignorant and apostate race, yet ,ye have no reason 
to suppose that lIe forbids la\yful kno\vledge of any 
kind, and ".e cannot in1agine that !-]e \yould pro1l1ul- 
gate, bJ' Ilis inspired servants, doctrines \yhich con- 
tradict previous truths ,,
hich lie has \yritten on the 
face of nature. 
The objection to Christianity, to ,,,,hich the fore- 
going relnarks relate, lnay be variously ans\vered. 
First, by referring to the fact that the greatest Phi- 
losophers of n10dern times- the founders of the ne,v 
scboo] of discovery, and those \"ho have 1l10St extended 
the boundaries of our kllo\vleùge-haye been forced 
to subn1Ït their reason to the Go
pel; a circulll- 
stance ,,,hieh, inùependent of the argulllent for the 
strength of the Christian evidence ,vhich the COl1- 
yiction of such llien affords, at least ðho\ys that Re- 
vealed Religion cannot be very unfavourable to scien- 
tific inquiries, ,,'hen those ,,'ho sincereJy ackno\v- 
ledged tbe fornler still distinguished theillselves 
above others in the latter. 
Again, nluch n1Ïght be said on the coincidence 
\vhich exists bet,veen the general principles ,,'hich 
the evidence for Revelation presl1ppo
es, and those 
on ,,,llÎeh inquiries into nature proceed. Science and 
Revelation agree in supposing that nature is governed 
by uniforul and settled Ja \YS. Scripture, properly un- 
derstood, is decisi ve in reUL.. ving all those irregular 
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agents \vhich are supposed to interrupt, at their o"\vn 
pleasure, the order of nature. Alnlost every reli- 
gion but that of the Bible and those derived from it, 
has supposed the existence of an indefinite number 
of beings, to a certain extent independent of each 
other, able to interfere in the affairs of life, and 
\vhose interference (supposing it to exist) being re- 
ducible to no law, took a'vay aU hope of obtaining 
any real information concerning the actual system 
of the universe. On the other hand, the inspired 
,vriters are express in tracing all n1iraculous occur- 
rences to the direct inter})osition, or at least the per- 
lnission of the Deity; and since they also imply that 
miracles are displayed, not at random, but with a 
purpose, their declarations in this respect entirely 
agree ,vith the deductions ,vhich scientific obser- 
vation has made concerning the general operation of 
established la,vs, and the absence of any arbitrary 
interference with them on the part of beings exterior 
to the present course of things. The supposition, 
then, of a system of established laws, on "\vhich aU 
philosophical investigation is conducted, is also the 
very foundation on \vhich the evidence for Revealed 
Religion rests. It is the more necessary to insist 
upon this, because some ,vriters have wished to con- 
fuse the J e\vish and Christian faiths with those other 
re1igions and those popular superstitions, which are 
framed on no principle, and supported by no p
etence 
of reasoning. 
"Tithout enlarging, ho,vcver, on arglllnents of this 
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nature, it is proposed no\v to direct attention to the 
lnoral character \vhich both the J e\vish and Christian 
religions hold up as the excellence and perfection of 
hUlllan nature; for \ve shan find that SOI11e of those 
habits of lllind ,vhich are throughout the Bible repre- 
sent.ed as alone pleasing in the sight of God, are the 
very habits ,vhich are necessary for success in scien- 
tific investigation, and ,vithout ,vhich it is quite illl- 
possible to extend the sphere of our kno\vledge. If 
this be so, then the fact is accountpd for ,vithout diffi- 
culty, ,yhr the nlost profound philosophers have ac- 
kno,vledged the clain1s of Christianity upon then]. 
And further, considering that the character ,vhich 
Scripture dra,vs of the virtuous man as a ,,,,hole is 
(,,,hat Inay be called) an original character,-only 
the scattered traces of it being found in authors un- 
acquainted \\.ith the Bible,-an argument ,viII almost 
be established in favour of Cbristianity, as having 
conferred an intelJcctual as ,veIl as a spiritual benefit 
on the ,vorld. 
For instance, it is obvious that to be in earnest iu 
seeking the truth is an indispensable requisite for 
finding it. Indeed, it ,yollld not be necessary to no- 
tice so evident a proposition, had it not been for the 
strange conduct of the ancient philosophers in their 
theories concerning nature and lnan. There seen)s to 
have been but one or t,vo uf then1 ,,,ho ,yere serious 
and sincere in their inquiries and teaching. l\Iost 
of then} considered speculations on philo:;ophical' 
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subjects rather in the light of an alnusement than of 
a grave enlploynlent,-as an exercise for ingenuity, or 
an indulgence of fancy,-to display their po,vers, to 
colJect follo,vers, or for the sake of gain. Indeed, it 
seenlS incredible that any TIlen, who ,vere really in 
earnest in their search after truth, should have begun 
,vith theorizing, or have ilnagined that a systenl which 
. they ,vere conscious they had invented alnlost ,vith- 
out data, should }Jappen, ,vhen applied to the actual 
state of things, to harulonize with the numberless 
and diversified phenolnena of the \vorld. Yet, though 
it seems to be so obvious a position ,,,hen stated, that 
in forluing any serious theory concerning nature, ,,,,e 
must begin ,,,,jth investigation, to the exclusion of 
fanciful speculation or deference to human authority, 
it ,vas not generally recognized or received as sucb, 
till a Christian philosopher forced it upon the atten- 
tion of the ,vorld. Alld surely he ,vas supported by 
the unifornl language of the ,,,hole Bible, ,vhich tells 
us that truth is too sacred and religious a thing to 
be sacrificed to the mere gratification of the fancy, or 
amUSClIlent of the nlind, or party spirit, or the pre- 
judices of education, or attachment (ho\vever alniable) 
to the opinions of human teachers, or any of those 
0ther feelings ,yhich the ancient philosoI}hers suf- 
fered to influence them in their l)rofessedly grave 
and serious discussions. 
A.gain: lllodesty, patience, and caution, are dispo- 

itions of n1Ïnd quite as requisite in philosophical 
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inquiries as seriousness and earnestness, though not 
so obviously requisite. Rashness of assertion, hasti- 
ness in dra,ving conclusions, unhesitating reliance on 
our o\vn acuteness and po\vers of reasoning, are in- 
consistent \vith the hOlnage ,vhich nature exacts of 
those ,vho would kno\v her hidden ,vonders. She 
refuses to reveal her 11lysteries to those who come 
other,vise than in the hunlble and reverential spirit 
of learners and disciples. So, again, that love of 
paradox which ,vollld iUlpose upon her a language 
different frOlTI that ,vhich she really speaks, is as un- 
philosophical as it is unchristian. Again, indulgence 
of the imagination, though a more specious fault, is 
equally hostile to the spirit of true philosophy, and 
bas misled the noblest alnong the ancient theorists, 
,rho seenled to think they could not go wrong \vhile 
follo,ving the natural impulses and suggestions of 
tbeir o,vn n1inds; and '"ere con'3cious to thenlselves 
of no lo\v and un,yorthy lnotive influencing them in 
their speculations. 
Here, too, luay be n1entioned the harnl ,yhich has 
been done to the interests of science by excessive 
attachment to systeln. The love of order and regu- 
larity, and that perception of beauty ,vhich is most 
keen in highly gifted lllinds, has t.oo often led men 
. astray in their scientific researches. FrOlTI seeing 
but detacbed parts of the systen1 of nature, they 
have been carried on, ,vithout data, to arrange, sup- 
ply, and conlplete. They have been ÍInpatient of 
kllO\ving Lut in part, and of ,vaitiug for future di
- 
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coveries; they have inferred Dluch frOUl slender pre- 
Inises, and conjectured \vhen they could not prove. 
It is by a tedious discipline that the mind is taught 
to overcome those baser principles ,vhich impede it 
in })hilosophical investigation, and to Inoderate those 
nobler faculties and feelings ,vhich are prejudicial when 
in excess. To be dispassionate and cautious, to be fair 
in discussion, to give to each phenomenon ,,
hich 
nature successively presents its due ,,-eight, can- 
didly to admit those which militate against our o,vn 
theory, to be ,villing to be ignorant for a time, to 
submit to difficulties, and patiently and meekly pro- 
ceed, waiting for further light, is a temper (vfhether 
difficult or not at this day) little kno\vn to the 
heathen \vorld; yet it is the only temper in which \ye 
can hope to beconle interpreters of nature, and it is 
the very temper ,vhich Christianity sets forth as the 
perfection of our moral character. 
Still further, \ve hear nluch said in praise of the 
union of s
ientific TIlen, of that s})irit of brotherhood 
,,yhich should join together natives of different coun- 
tries as labourers in a comnlon cause. But Vfere the 
phiJosophers of ancient tilnes influenced by this 
spirit? In vain shall ,ve look anlong thenl for the 
absence of rivalry; and nluch less can ,ve hope to 
find that generosity of Inind, ,vhich in its desire of 
pron1oting the cause of science, considers it a slight 
thing to be deprived of the credit of a discovery 
\"hich i
 really its due. rfhey ,vere notoriously jealous 
of each other, and anxious for their per
ollal con
e- 
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quence, and treasured up their supposed discoverieb 
,vith Iniserable precaution, aIlo\ving none but a 
chosen fe\v to be partakers of their kno,vledge. On 
the contrary, it was Christianity ,vhich first brought 
into play on the field of the ,vorld the principles of 
charity, generosity, disregard of self and country, in 
the prospect of the universal good; and ,vhich 
suggested the idea of a far-spreading combination, 
peaceful yet secure. 
It cannot be denied, ho,vever, that the true philo- 
sophical spirit did not begin to prevail till Inan}'" 
ages after the preaching of Christianity, nay, till 
tinles comparatively of recent date; and it has, in 
consequence, been maintained that our o\vn superi- 
ority over tbe ancients in genera] kno,vledge, is not 
o\ving to the presence of the Christian religion anlong 
us, but to the natural progress of improvement in 
the world. And doubtless it may be true, that though 
a divine philosophy had never been given us from 
above, we Inight still have had a considerable advan- 
tage over the ancients in the method and extent of 
our scientific acquirements. Still, adn1Ítting this, it 
is also true that Scri})ture 'vas, in matter of fact, the 
first to describe and inculcate that single-lnil1ded, 
nlodest, cautious, and generous spirit, ,vhich ,vas, 
after a long time, found so necessary for success in 
the prosecution of philosophical researches. And 
though the interval bet\Veell the propagation of 
Christ.ianity and the rise of modern science is cer- 
tainly very long, yct it lnay be fairly lllaintained that 
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the philosophy of the Gospel had no opportunity to 
extend itself in the province of nlatter till n10dern 
tiJnes. It is not surprising if the prin1itive Christians, 
an1Ìd their difficulties and persecutions, and being for 
the lTIOst part individuals in the less educated ranks 
of life, should have given birth to no ne\v school 
for investigating nature; and the learned 111en ,,,110 
from tin1e to time joined .then1 ,vere naturally scholars 
in the defective philosophies of Greece, and follo\ved 
their 111asters in their physical speculations; and 
having nlore inlportant l11atters in hand, took for 
granted ,,,hat they had no Ineans of ascertaining. Nor 
is it ,vollderful, considering ho,,,, various is the subject- 
lllatter, and ho,v n1ultiforul have been the develop- 
lllents of Christianity at successive eras, that the true 
. 
principles of scientific research \vere not elicited in 
the long subsequent period. Perhaps the trials and 
errors through ,,'hich the Church has passed in the 
tilues \vhich have preceded us, are to be its experi- 
ence in ages to come. 
It ll1ay be asked ho,v it COlnes to pass, if a true 
philosophical temper is so allied to that ,,,hich the 
Scriptures inculcate as the teillper of a Christian, that 
any lllell should be found distinguished for discoveries 
in science, ,vho yet are ill-disposed to,yards those doc- 
trines ,,-hich Itevelation enjoins upon our belief. 
The reason lllay be this: the hUlnility and teachable- 
ness "Thich the Rcri pture precepts inculcate are COll- 
nected "with principles l110re solen1n and doctrines 
Inore a\"ful than those ,vhich are necessary for the 
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temper of lllinc1 in ".hich scientific investigation 
l1}USt be conducted; and though the Christian spirit 
is adnlirably fitted to produce the tone of thought 
and inquiry ,vhich leads to the discovery of truth, 
yet a slighter and less profound blunility ,viII do the 
same. The philosopher has only to confess that he 
is liable to bp deceived by false appearances and 
reasonings, to be biassed by prejudice, and led astray 
by a ,yarn1 fancy; he is h11111ble because sensible he 
is ignorant, cautious because he kno,ys himself to be 
fallible, docile because he really desires to learn. 
But Christianity, in addition to this confession, re- 
quires hinl to ackno,,
ledge himself to be a rebel in 
the sight of God, and a breaker of that fair and 
goodly order of things ,yhich the Creator once estab- 
lished. The philosopher confesses himself to be inl- 
perfect; tbe Christian feels hinlsp]f to be sinful and 
corrupt. The infirn1Ïty of ,yhich the philosopher 
must be conscious is but a relative infirlnity-imper- 
fection as opposed to perfection, of ,vhich there are 
infinite degrees. Thus he believes himself placed 
in a certain point of the scale of beings, and that 
there are beings nearer to perfection than he is, 
others farther removed from it. But the Christian 
ackno,vledges that he has fallen a,vay from that rank 
in creation ,vhich be originally held; tbat he has 
passed a line, and is in consequence not merely im- 
perfect, but ,veighed do,yn ,vith positiye, actual evil. 
N o,v there is little to lo,,
er a man in his o\\-n opinion, 
in his believing that he holds a certain definite sta- 
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tion in an inInIen se series of creatures, and is in 
consequence removed, by lTIany steps, from perfec- 
tion; but there is much very revolting to the minds 
of 11lany, much that is contrary to their ideas of har- 
Inony and order, and the completeness of the system 
of nature, and much at variance with those feelings 
of esteeln ,vith \vhich they are desirous of regarding 
themselves, in the doctrine that Blan is disgraced and 
degraded from his natural and original rank; that 
he has, by sinning, introduced a blemish into the 
,york of God; that he is guilty in the court of 
heaven, and is continuaJIy doing things odious in 
the sight of the Divine holiness. And as the ,vhole 
sJstem of the Christian faith depends upon this doc- 
trine, since it ,vas to redeem man froln deserved 
punishment that Christ suffered on the cross, and in 
order to strengthen hhn in his endeavours to cleanse 
himself fronI sin, and prepare for heaven, that the 
Holy Spirit has conle to rule the Church, it is not 
,yonderful that nlen are found, adn1ÍrabJe for their 
philosophical temper and their success in in vestigat- 
iug nature, and yet ul1\vorthy disciples in the school 
of the Gospel. 
Such men often regard Christianity as a slavish 
systeIn, ,vhich is prejudicial to the freedonl of thought, 
the aspirations of genius, and the speculations of en- 
terprise; an unnatural systenl, ,,,hich sets out \yith 
supposing that the hunlan mind is out of order, and 
consequently bends all its efforts to overthro,v the 
constitution of feeling and belief ,vith ,,'hich Ulan 
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is born, and to make hiIl1 a being for ,,,hich nature 
never intended hÍln; and a pernicious systëm, ,,,hich 
unfits men for this life by fixing their thoughts on 
nnother, and ,vhich, ,yherever consistently acted upon, 
infallibly leads (as it often has led) to the encourage- 
rnent of the monastic spirit, and the extravagances of 
fanaticisn1. 
Although, then, Christianity seelns to have been the 
first to giye to the ,vorld the pattern of the true spirit 
of philosophical investigation, yet, as the principlps of 
gcience are, in process of time, more fully developed, 
and becolne more indepelldent of the rpligious 8YS- 
ten), there is much danger lest the philosophical 
school should be found to separate fronl the Christian 
Church, and at length diso,vn the parent to ,,
honl 
it has been so greatly indebted. And this evil has 
in a measure befallen us; that it does not increase, 
"e ll1Ust look to that early religious training, to ,,
hich 
there can be no doubt all persons--those in the 
higher as ,yell as in the poorer classes of the COlTI- 
munity - should be submitted. 
To conclude. 'fhe ignorance of the first preachers 
of Christianity has been often insisted on, particu- 
]arly by the celebrated historian of the RonJan EU1- 
pire, as a presu1l1ption or proof of their hostility to 
all enlightened and liberal rhilosophy. If, however, 
as bas been contended, fron1 th e precepts they de- 
livered, the best canons nlay be dra\rn up for scien- 
tific investigation, the fact ,,,in only tend to prove 
that the__lJ could not, unassisted, ha ye originated or 
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selected precepts so enlarged and so profound; 
and thus ,,,ill contribute SOlllething to the strength 
of those acculllu]ated probabilities, ,vhich on other 
grounds are so overpo\vering, that they spuke not of 
themselves, but as they ,yere 1110ved by the inspi- 
ration of God Hinlself. 
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1 JOHN i. 1-3. 


" That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled, of the 'V ord of life; (For 
the Life was manifested, and we have seen It, and bear wit- 
ness, and show unto you that Eternal Life, which was with the 
Father, and was manifested unto us;) That which we have seen 
and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellow- 
ship with us," 


THE Inain purpose of our Saviour's incarnation, as 
far as \ve are pern1itted to kno,y it, ,-ras that of re- 
conciling us to God, and purchasing for us eternal 
life by IIis sufferings and death. This purpose ,yas 
accon1plished ,vhen lIe said, ,. It is finished," and gave 
up the ghost. 
But on I-lis rising froIH the dead, [Ie extended to 
us t,vo additional acts of grace, as preparatory to the 
future blessing" and of ,vhich, as ,yell as of our rec;:ur- 
"XIY. s. (I 
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rection, that. luiracle itself ,vas 11lade the evidence. 
"Go ye, teach all nations, baptizing then1 in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." In this conl111ission to His disciples ,vas inti- 
mated, on the one hand, I-lis merciful design of 
" gatlJering together in one the children of God that 
\vere scattered abroad," by the gracious operation of 
the Iloly Spirit; and on the other hand Jlis intended 
grant of a systelll of religious truth, grounded on that 
mJsterious economy of Divine Providence, in ,vhich 
His o\vn incarnation occupies the principal place. 
It is proposed, in the following discourse, to treat 
of a subject connected ,vith the Jatter of these t\VO 
great Christian blessings-viz. to attelnpt to deter- 
mine the relation ,vhich this revealed systenl of doc- 
trine and precept bears to that of Natural Religion, 
and to compare the t,vo together in point of pr.3.ctical 
efficacy. Those other and still greater mercies of the 
Christian covenant have been mentioned only, lest, 
in discussing the subject of religious kno,vledge, 
any disregard should be Îlnplied of those funda- 
mental doctrines of our faith, the atonelnent, 
and the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church. 
N O\V, in investigating the connexion bet,veen 
Natural and Revealed Religion, it is necessary to ex- 
plain in \\
hat sense religious doctrines of any kind 
can with propriety be called natural. For frolll the 
abuse of the tern1 " Natural Religion," 111any f>ersons 
,v ill not alIo,y thp u
e of it at all. 
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"Then, then, reHgion of somp sort is said to he 
nalu1'al, it is not here lneant that any religions systenl 
has been actually traced out by unaided Reason. 'Ve 
kno\v of no such sJstem, because \ve kno\v of no tinle 
or country in \vhich human Reason loas unaided. 
Scripture informs us that reyelations \vere granted 
to the first fathers of our race, concerning the nature 
of God and man's duty to HiIn ; and scarcely a people 
can be nanled, among \VhOll1 there are not traditions, 
not only of the existence of po\vers exterior to this 
visible ,,-orld, but also of their actual interference 
\vith the course of nature, follo\ved up by religious 
communications to 111ankind fron1 then]. The Creator 
has never left IIinlself \vithout such \vitness as might 
anticipate the conclusion
 of Reason, and support a 
,vavering conscience and perplexed faith. No people 
(to speak in general terms) has been denied a reve- 
lation from God, though but a portion of the ,yorId 
has enjoyed an authellticatec1 revelation. 
Admitting this fuBy, let us 
peak of the fact; of 
the actual state of religious belief of pious l11e11 in 
the heathen ,yorld, as attested by their 'Yriting
 stiJI 
extant; and let us ca 11 this attainable creecl Natural 
Religion. 
N O\V in the first place, it is obvious that Conscience 
is the essential principlp and Ranction of Religion in 
the minrl. Conscience in1plies a relation het".een the 
80ul and a sOlllething exterior, and that lnoreover 
'3uperior, to itself; a rp]ation to an excellence ,yhich 
it does not possess, and to a tribunal over \vhich it ha
 
c2 
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no po
"er. And since the more closely this in,vard 
IIlonitor i
 l'e
ppcted nlH] fol1o\yed, the clearer, the 
ITIOre exalt(a(l, and the 1l10re varÍe(l its dictates be- 
come, Hnd the stalldar"d of excellence is ever outstrip- 
ping, ,,-hile it guide
, our obedience, a moral convic- 
tion is thus at length obtained of the unapproach- 
able nature as well as the supreme authority of That, 
,vhatever it is, ,,-hich is the object of the mind's con- 
telllplation. Here, then, at once, ,ve have the ele- 
nlents of a religious systelll ; for ,,-hat is Religion but 
the systeln of relations existing bet\veen us and a 
Suprelne Po\ver, c]ain}ing our habitual obedience: 
"the blessed and only Potentate, ,vho only hath im- 
mortality, d\velling in light unapproachable, ,vhom no 
man hath seen or can see?" 
Further, Conscience hnp1ies a difference in the 
nature of actions, the po,ver of acting in this ,yay 
or that as \\"e please, and an ob1igation of acting 
in one particular ,yay in preference to all others; and 
since the more our moral nature is improved, the 
greater in ward po\ver of improvenlent it seenlS to 
possess, a vie,v is laid open to us both of the capa- 
bilities and prospects of man, and the a,vful import- 
ance of that work ,vhich the Jaw of his being lays 
upon him. And thus the presentiInent of a future 
life, and of a judgment to be passed upon present con- 
duct, ,vith rewards and punishnlents annexed, forms 
an article, D10re or less distinct, in the creed of N a- 
tural Religion. 
l\Ioreover, since the inward Ia \v of Conscience 
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brings \vith it no proof of its truth, and commands 
attention to it on its o\vn authority, all obedience to 
it is of the nature of Faith; and habitual obedience 
implies tbe direct exercise of a clear and vigorous 
faith in tbe truth of its suggestions, triunlphing over 
opposition both from ,vithin and ,vithout; quieting 
the Dlurn1urs of Reason, perplexed ,,"ith the disorders 
of the present scheme of things, and subduing the 
appetites, clamorous for goods ,vhich pron1ise an im- 
llJediate and keen gratification. 
"Thile Conscience is thus ever the sanction of 
Natural Religion, it is, \vhen in1proved, the rule of 

Iorals also. But here is a difference: it is, as such, 
essentially religious; but in l\Iorals it is not necessa- 
rily a guide, only in proportion as it happens to be 
refined and strengthened in individuals. And here 
is a solution of objections \vhich have been made to 
the existence of the llloral sense, on the ground of the 
discordancy \vhich exists alllong men as to the ex- 
cellence or demerit of particular actions. These ob- 
jections only go to prove the uncertain character (if 
so be) of the in\yard la\v of right and \vrung ; but are 
not, even in their form, directed against the certainty 
of that general religious sense, \yhich is impJied in 
the ren10rse and yague apprehension of evil ,,-hich 
the transgression of Conscience occasions. 
Still, ullfornled and incomplete as is this Ia\v by 
nature, it is quite certain that obedience to it is at- 
tended by a continually gro\"ing expertness in the 
science of l\Iorals. Å nlÍlld, habitually and honestly 
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cOllforn1ing itself to its o,vn full sense of duty, "Tin at 
length enjoin or forbid ,vith an authority second only 
to an inspired oracle. l\Ioreover, in a heathen country, 
it ,vill be able to discriminate \vith precision bet,veen 
the right and ,vrong in traditionary superstitions, 
and ,vill thus elicit confirn1atioll of its faith even out 
of corruptions of the truth. And further, it ,viII of 
course realize in its degree those peculiar re\yards of 
virtue ,yhich appetite cannot cOlnprehend; and ,,,ill 
detect in this ,,'orld's events, ,vhich are but perplexi- 
ties. to tnere unaided Reason, a general connexioll 
existing bet,veen right rnoral conduct and happiness, 
in corroboration of those convictions ,vhich the ex- 
perience of its o\vn private history has created. 
Such is the large and practical religious creed at- 
tainable (as appears fi-onl the extant ,yorks of hea- 
then ,vriters) by a vigorous Inind ,vhich rightly,vorks 
upon 
tself, under (\yhat lnay be called) the Dispen- 
sation of Paganism. It 111ay be even questioned 
,,,hether there be any essential character of Scripture 
doctrine ,yhich is ,vithout its IJ]ace in this moral 
revelation. For here is the belief in a principle ex- 
terior to the mind to \vhich it is instinctively dr::nvn, 
infinitely exalted, perfect, incolHprehensible; here is 
the surlui
e of a judgment to come; the kno,yledge 
of unbounded benevolence, ,visdom, and po,ver, as 
traced in the visible creation, and of tHoral la,vs Ull- 
liluited in their operation; further, there is some- 
thing of hope respecting the availableness of repent- 
ance, so f
lr (that i
) as 
uffices for l'e1igious 
upport ; 
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JastIy, there is an insight into the rule of duty, increas- 
ing \yith the earnestness ,,
ith ,vbich obedience to 
that rule is cultiyated. 
This sketch of the religious kno\y]edge not inl... 
possible to fIeatben Philosophy, ,,,ill be borne out by 
its ,vritings, yet ,vill be onI)" obtained by a selection 
of the best portions of then}. IIence,,"ederive two con- 
clusions: that the kno,vledge ,vas attainable-for ,,,hat 
one Illan may attain is open to another; on the other 
hand, that, in general, it ,vas not actually attained- 
for else there \yould be no need of so confined a se- 
lection of theIne 1\ nd thus "
e are carried on to the 
inquiry already proposed-viz. lcllcre it ,vas that 
Natural Religion fai1ed in practical effect, and ho\v 
Revea]ed Religion supplies the deficiency. Out of the 
Inany ans,vers ,yhich lnight be given to this question, 
let us confine ourselves to that ,,,hich is ßuggested by 
the text. 
Natural Religion teaches, it is true, the infinite 
po\ver and nlajesty, the ,yisdonl and goodnes
, the pre- 
Eoence, the moral governance, and, in one sense, the 
unity of the Deity; but it gives little or no inforn1ation 
respecting ,vhat may be called IIis Personality_ It fol- 
lo\ved that, though Heathen Philosophy kne,v so much 
of the moral systeul of the ,yorld, as to see the duties 
and pros}Jects of luan in the same direction in \vhich 
Revelation places then], this kno\vledge did not pre- 
clude a belief in fat a1i S111 , ,vhich nlight, of course, 
consist in unchangeable lnoralla,,-s, as ,veIl as physical. 
.l\.lld though Philosophyackno,vledged an intelligent, 
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,vise, and beneficent Principle of nature, still this too 
was, in fact, only equivalent to the belief in a pervad- 
ing Soul of the Universe, ,,,hich consulted for its 
own good, and directed its own movements, by in- 
stincts similar to those by ,vhich the animal \vorld is 
guided; but \vhich, strictly speaking, \vas not an 
object of \vorship, inaslDuch as each intelligent being 
,vas, in a certain sense, himself a portion of it. l\Iuch 
less \yollld a conviction of the Infinitude and Eternity 
of the Divine Nature lead to any just idea of IIis 
Pet)'"sonality, since there can be no circumscribing 
lineanlents nor configuration of the Immeasurable, 
no external condition or fortune to that Being \"ho 
is all in all. Lastly, though Conscience seemed to 
point in a certain direction as a \vitness for the real 
111 oral locality (so to speak) of the unseen God, yet, as 
it cannot prove its O\Vll authority, it afforded no argu- 
ment for aGoyernor andJ udge, distinct from the moral 

ystem it
elt: to those \"ho disputed its informations. 
"rhile, then, Natural Religion ,vas not ,vithout pro- 
vision for all the deepest and truest religious feel- 
ings, yet presenting no tangible history of the Deity, no 
points of IIis personal character 1 (if we may so speak 
\\'ithout irreverence); it ,vanted that ITlOSt efficient 
incentive to all action, a starting or rallying point, 


1 The author was not acquainted, at the time this was written, 
with Mr. Coleridge's 'Vorks, and a remarkable passage in his 
Riographia Literaria, ill which several portions of this Sermon are 
anticipated. It has been pointed out to him since by the kind- 
ness of a frielld.- Vide Biogr. Lit. vol. i. p. 199. 
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-an object on \"hich the affections could be placed, 
and the energies concentrated. Common experience 
in 1ife sho\,,"s ho"",y the most popular and interesting 
cause languishes, if its head be removed; and ho\v 
political po\ver is often vested in individuals, merely 
for the sake of the definiteness of the practical inl- 
pre
sion \\yhich a personal presence produces. How, 
then, should the beauty of virtue move the heart, 
,yhile it \yas an abstraction? "Forma quidem hones- 
tatis, 81 oClilis cerne1'etu1', admirabiles am ores excitaret 
sapielltiæ ;" but, till "seen and heard and handled," 
it did but ,,,itness against those \vl1o disobeyed, \vhile 
they ackno\vledged it; and \vho, seelningly conscious 
,,-here their need lay, 11lade every effort to eUlbody it 
in the attributes of indi viduality, embellishing their 
" Logos," as they spoke, ,vith figurative actions, and 
\vorshipping it as the personal development of the 
Infinite U nkno\vn. 
But, it may be asked, ,vas IIeathen religion of no 
service here? It testified, ,vithout supplying the 
need; it bore testimony to it, by attempting to attri- 
bute a personal character and a history to the Divi- 
nity; but it failed, as degrading IIis invisible ma- 
jesty by unworthy, multiplied and inconsistent Ï1nages, 
and as shattering the moral scheme of the world into 
partial and discordant systeuls, in \vhich appetite and 
expedience received the sanction due only to virtue. 
And thus refined philosophy and rude natural feeling 
each attempted separately to enforce obeùience to a 
religious rule, and each failed on its o,vn side. The 
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God of philosophy ,vas infinitely great, but an ab- 

tractioll; the God of paganisHl ,vas intelligible, but 
degraded by hunlan conceptions. Science and nature 
could produce no joint-,vork; it ,vas left for an ex- 
press revelation to propose the Object in ,vhich they 
should both be reconciled, and to satisfy the desires 
of both in a real and 111anifested incarnation of the 
Deity. 
'Vhen St. Paul came to Athens, and found the 
altar dedicated to the U nkno\vn God, he professed 
his purpose of declariug to the IIeathen ,vorId, IIinl 
" \VhOnl they ignorantly \vor8hipped." lie proceeded 
to conc1elnn their polytheistic and anthropol1lorphic 
errors, to disengage the notion of a Deity from the 
base earthly attributes in \vhich Heathen religion 
had enveloped it, and to appeal to their o,vn literature 
in behalf of the true nature of Ilim in 'Vh0111 "\ve 
live, and move, anù have our being." But, after thus 
ackno\vledging the abstract correctness of the philo- 
sophical system, as far as it ,vent, he preaches unto 
theln Jesus and the Resurrection; i. e. l)e embodies 
the moral character of the Deity in those historical 
notices of it, \vhich have been nlade the medium of 
t11 eCbristiall 11lanifestatioll of His attributes. 
It is hardly necessary to enter into any formal 
proof that this is one principal object, as of all reve- 
lation, so especially of the Christian; viz. to relate 
sonle course of action, some conduct, a life (to speak 
in hunlan terll1s) of the One Supren1e God. Indeed, 
so evidcntly is this the case, that one very conl1non, 
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though superficial objection to the 
criptures, is 
founded on their continually ascribing to Alnlighty 
God h Uillan passions, ,vords, and actions. The first 
chapter of the book of .Job is one instance ,vhich l11ay 
suggest lllany lnore; and those lllarks of character 
are cspecially prominent in Scripture, ,vhich iInply 
an extrcnle opposition to an eternal and fated systenl, 
inherent freedolll of ,viII, po,ver of change, long-suf- 
fering, placability, repentance, delight in the praises 
aud thanksgivings of IIis creatures, failure of pur- 
pose, and the prerogative of dispensing His mercies 
according to Ilis good pleasure. Above all, in the 
N e\v Testament, the Divine character is exhibited 
to us, not Inerely as love, or mercy, or holiness 
(attributes ,vhich have a vagueness in our concep- 
tions of theln frotH their ilnmensity), but these 
and others as seen in an act of self-denial - a 
luysterious quality ,,,hen ascribed to I-litn, ,vho is 
all things in Hirnself: but especially calculated (froll1 
the mere lnealling of the term) to impress upon our 
tninlls the personal character of the Object of our 
,,"orship. "God so loved the ,vorld," that lIe .qave up 
His only Son; and the Son of God " pleased not 
IIhn self. " In IIis life \ve are allo,vecl to discern the 
attribute
 of the In visible God, dra,vn out into action 
in accomnlodation to our ,veakl1ess. The passages 
are too 111any to quote, in ,vhich this object of IIis in- 
carnation is openly declared. "In IIim d ,,'elleth all 
tho fulncss of the Godhead bodily." "lIe that hath 
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seen Hin1, hath seen the Father." He is a second 
Creator of the ,vorlel, condescending (as it \vere) to 
repeat for our contemplation, in hU111an forln, that dis- 
tinct persona] ,york, \vhich Blade " the morning stars 
sing together, and all tbe sons of God shout for joy." 
In a ,vord, the inlpression upon the religious Jllind 
thence made is appositely illustrated in the \vords of 
the text, "That which ,vas frol11 the beginning, 
,vhich \ve have heard, \vbich \ve have seen ,vith our 
eyes, ,vhich \ve have looked upon, and our hands 
have hanùled, of the 'V ord of Life; (For the Life \vas 
Inanifested, and \ve have seen It, and bear ,vitness, 
and sho\v unto you that Eternal Life, \,,'hich 'vas \vitlI 
the Father, and \vas l11anifested unto us ;) That \vhich 
""e have seen and heard declare \ve unto you, that ye 
also Inay have fello\vship \vith us." 
No thought is 1110re likely to cOllle across, and 
haunt the Inind, and slacken its efforts under Natural 
Religion, than that after all \ve may be follo\ving a 
vain shado\v, and disquieting ourseI yes \vithout cause, 
,vhile ,ve are giving up our hearts to the noblest in- 
stincts and aspirations of our nature. The ROIllan 
Stoic, as he committed suicide, cOlnplained he had 
\vorshipped virtue, and found it but an enlpty nalne. 
It is even no\v the \vay of the ,yorJd to look upon the 
religious principle as a mere peculiarity of temper, a 
weakness, or an el1thusiasln, or refined feeling:(as the 
case may be), characteristic ofa tÏ1nid and narro\v, or of 
an heated or a highlJ-gifted mind. IIere, then, Revela- 
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tion Ineets us \vith simple and distinct facts and action,f\. 
not \vith painful inrluctions from existing phenomena, 
not \vith generalized la\ys or InetaphysicaI eonjecture
, 
but \vith Jeslls and tIle ResurTectl
on; and " if Ch1'isl 
be not risen" (it confesses plainly), "then is our preaeh- 
ing vain, and your faith is also vain.'" Facts such as 
this are not silnply evidence of the truth of the reve- 
lation, but the n1edia of its impressiveness. The life 
of Christ brings together and concentrates truths 
concerning the chief good and the la\,"s of our being, 
\vhich ,vander idle and forlorn over the surface of the 
D10ral ,vorld, and often appear to diverge fronl each 
other. It collects the 
cattered rays of light, ,vhich, 
in the first days of creation, "'ere poured over the 
,,,,hole face of nature, into certain intelligible centres, 
in the firmanlent of the heaven, to rule over the day 
and over the night, and to divide the light fron} the 
darkness. Our Saviour has all those abstract titles 
of moral excellel1ce besto,ved upon Him \vhich philo- 
sophers have invented. lIe is the "r ord, the Light, 
the Life, tbe Truth, 'Visdonl, the Divine Glory. St. 
John announces in the text, "The Life ,vas mani- 
fested, and '}
e llave seen It." 
And hence ,viII follow' an important difference in 
the moral character formed in the Christian schoo], 
from that \vhich Natural Religion has a tendency to 
create. The philosopher aspires towards a divine 
p1"inciple; the Christian, to,yards a Divine Agent. 
No,,,,, dedication of our energies to the service of a 
pprsoll is the occasion of the highest and nlost nohle 
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virtues,-ùisinterested attachnlent, self-devotion, loy- 
alty; habitual hunlility, ll1oreover, from the kno,y- 
ledge that there nlust ever be one that is above us. 
On the other hand, in \vhatever degree \ve approxi- 
11late to,vards a mere standard. of excellence, ,ve do 
not really advance to,vards it, but bring it to us; 
the excellence ,ve venerate becolnes part of oursel yes 
-,ve become a god to ourselves. This ,vas one 
especial consequence of the pantheistic system of the 
Stoics, the later Pythagoreans, and other philoso- 
phers; in proportion as they drank into the spirit of 
eternal purity, they becan1e divine in their own est.i- 
mation; they contrasted thell1Selves ,yith those who 
,vere below them, kno,ving no being above them by 
,vholn they could nleasure their proficiency. Thus 
they began by being hUlnble, and, as they advanced, 
hnnlility and faith 'vore a \vay from their character. 
This is strikingly illustrated in Aristotle's description 
of a perfectly virtuous man. An incidental and un- 
studied greatness of nlind is described as marking 
the highest moral excellence, and truly; but the ge- 
nuine nobleness of the virtuous n1Ïnd, as shown in a 
superiorityto COlnnlon tenlptations, forbearance, gene- 
rosity, self-respect, cahn high-minded cOlnposure, is 
deformed by an arrogant contempt of otherg, a dis- 
regard of their feelingfo;, and a harshness and repul- 
siveness of external 111anner. That is, the philo- 
sopher sa,y clearly the tendencies of the lTIoral system, 
the constitution of the hUlllan soul, and the ,vay
 
Iea(ling to the perfection of our nature; but ,,,hen 
;2 
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he atten)ptcd to delineate the ultinutte cOlllplete COll- 
sistent image of the virtuous nlan, bo,v could he be 
expected to do this great thing, \vho had never seen 
Angel or Prophet, much less the Son of God lnani- 
fested in the flesh? 
A t such pains is Scripture, on the other hand, to 
repress the proud self-colllplacency just spoken of, 
that not only is all nloral excellence expressly re- 
ferred to the Suprelne God, but even the principle 
of good, ,vhen implanted and progre
sively realized 
in our hearts, is still continually revealed to us a'3 a 
Person, as if to nlark strongly that it is not our o\vn, 
and nlust lead us to no preposterous self-adoration. 
For instance, "\ve read of Christ being forIned in U8- 
d\yelling in the heart-of the Iloly Spirit TIlaking 
us I-lis tenlple; particularly remarkable is our Sa- 
viour's o\vn prolnise: "If a Ulan love 
le, he ,,,ill 
keep 1\ly ,,-ords; and 1\ly Father ,viII love hinl, and 
'Ve ,,"ill come unto hÏ1n, and ?nake OU?
 abode with 
hirn." 
It l11ay be observed, that this lnethod of persona- 
tion (so to call it) is carried throughout the re,'ealed 
system. The doctrine of the Personality of the I-Io].v 
Spirit has just been referred to. Again, the doctrine 
of original sin is centred in the person of .L\danl, 
and in this ,vay is made ilnpressive and intelligible to 
the mass of mankind. The Eyil Principle is re- 
vealed to us in the person of its author, Satan. Nay, 
not only thus, in the case of really existing beings, 
as t1l(\ first Ulan aHd thp Evil Spirit, hut even \vhcn 
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a figure must be used, is the sanle system continued. 
The body of faithful men, or Church, considered as the 
dwelling-place of the One Holy Spirit, is invested 
with a metaphorical personality, and is bound to act 
as one, in order to those practical ends of influ- 
encing and directing human conduct in ,vhich the 
entire system may be considered as originathlg. 
And, again, for the saIne purpose of concentrating 
the energies of the Christian body, and binding its 
members into close union, it ,vas found expedient, 
even in Apostolic times, to consign each particular 
church to the care of one pastor, or bishop, ,vho ,vas 
thus made a personal type of Christ mystical, the ne,,," 
and spiritual man; a centre of action and a living 
,vitness against all heretical or disorderly proceedings. 
Such, then, is the Revealed systenl compared ,vith 
the Natural-teaching religious truths historically", 
not by investigation; revealing the Divine nature, 
not in ,yorks, but in action; not in IIis 1110ral la,vs, 
but in Ilis spoken cOIDlnands; training us to be sub- 
jects of a kingdoll], not. citizens of a Stoic republic; 
and enforcing ohedience, not on Reason so much as 
on Faith. 
And now that ,ve are in possession of this great 
gift of God, Natural Religion has an use and im- 
portance ,vhich it before could hardly possess. For 
as Revealed Religion enforces doctrine, so Natural 
Religion recommends it. It is hardly necessary to ob- 
serve, that the ,vhole revealed scheme rests on nature 
for the validity of its evidence. The clainl of mi- 
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raculous po\rer or knowledge assumes the existence 
of a Being capable of exerting it; and the matter 
of the revelation itself is evidenced and interpreted 
by those a\vful, far-reaching analogies of meùiation 
and vicarious suffering, ,vhich "
e discern in the vi- 
sible course of the ,vorId. There is, perhaps, no 
greater satisfaction to the Christian than that ,,-hich 
arises froll1 his perceiving that the Revealed systenl is 
rooted deep in the natural course of things, of ,vhich 
it is merely the result and completion; that his 
Saviour has interpreted for him the faint or broken 
accents of Nature; and that in then), so interpreted, 
he has, as if in son1e old prophecy, at once the evi- 
dence and the lasting m
morial of the truths of the 
Gospel. 
It relnains to suggest SOIne of the conclusions 
\\-bich follo\v froin this view, thus taken, of the re- 
lation of Revealed to Natural Religion. 
1. First, much might be said on tbe evidence 
thence deducible for the truth of the Christian sys- 
ten1. It is one point of evidence that the t,YO systenls 
coincide in declaring the same substantial doctrines: 
viz., as being t\VO independent \vitnesses in one and 
the same question; an argument contained by implica- 
tion, though not formally dra\vn out, in B.ishol)Butler's 
Analogy. It is a further point of evidence to find 
that Scripture conlpletes the very deficiency of nature; 
and, \"hile its doctrines of Atoncll1cnt and 1\Iediation 
are paralleled Ly phenolnena in the visible course of 
things, to discern in it one solitary doctrine, ,vhich froin 
UNIV. s. D 
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its nature has no parallel in this ".orId, an Incarnation 
of the Divine Essence, an intrinsic evidence of its 
truth in the benefit thus conferred on religion. 
2. Next, light is thus thro\vn upon the vast prac- 
tical inlportance of the doctrines of the Divinity of 
our Lord, and of the Personality of the Iloly Spirit. 
It is the inlpiety, indeed, involved in the denial of 
these, \yhich is the great guilt of anti-Trinitarians; 
but, over and above this, such persons go far to de- 
stroy the very advantages \vhich the Revealed systenl 
possesses o\rer the Natural; and thro\" back the 
science of lllorais and of hUllJan happiness into that 
state of vagueness and inefficiency from ,vhich Chris- 
tianity has extricated it. On the other hand, ,ye 
learn besides, the shallo\vness of the objection to 
the doctrine of the IIoIy Trinity, grounded on its 
involving a plurality of Persons in the Godhead; 
since, if it be inconceivable, as it surely is, ho,,, Per- 
sonality can in any ,yay be an attribute of the infinite, 
inconlmunicable Essence of the Deity, or in \vhat 
particular sense it is ascribed to Ifim, Unitarians, so 
called (to be consistent), should find a difficulty in 
the doctrine of an Unity of Person, as ,veIl as of a 
Trinity; and, having ceased to be Athanasians, should 
not stop till they becollle Pantheists. 
3. Further, the saIne vie\v suggests to us the pecu- 
liar perverseness of schism, \vhich tends to undo the 
very arrangeillent ,vhich our Lord has l1lade, for ar- 
resting the attention of 11lankind, and leading thenl to 
seek their true n10ral good; and \vhich (if follo\ved to 
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its legitimate results) ,voldd reduce the ,vorld to the 
very state in ,vhich it existed in the age of the heathen 
moralist falniliar to us in this place, ,vho, in opening 
bis treatise, bears ,vitness to the importance of a 
visible Church, by consultin
 the opinions of lllankintl 
as to the means of obtaining happiness; and not till 
disappointed in sage and stateslnan, the many and the 
educated, undertakes hinlself an examination of 
Ulan's nature, as if the only remaining Dleans of satis- 
fying the inquiry. 
4. And hence, at the san1e thne, lTIay be learned the 
real religious position of the heathen, \vho, \ve have 
reason to trust, are not in danger of perishing, ex- 
cept so far as all are in such danger, ,vhethel
 in 
heathen or Christian country, ,vho do not follo\v the 
secret voice of conscience, leading thenl on by Faith 
to their true though unseen good. For the preroga- 
tive of Christians consists in the possession, not of 
exclusive kno\vledge and spiritual aid, but of gifts 
high and peculiar; and though the Inanifestation of 
the Divine character in the Incarnation is a singular 
and inestimable benefit, yet its absence is supplied 
in a degree, not only in the inspired record of l\Ioses, 
but even, '\vitb 11lore or less strength, as the case 
luay be, in those various traditions concerning divine 
providences and dispensations \"hich are scattered 
through the heathen 11lythologies. 
5. Lastly, a eonlnlent is hence afforded us on the 
11leaning of a phrase l)erplexed by controversy-that. 
n2 
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of "preachillg Christ." By ,,'hich is properly meant, 
not the putting Natural Religion out of sight, nor the 
separating one doctrine of the Gospel from the rest, 
as having an exclusive claim to the name of Gospel; 
but the displaying all that Nature and Scripture 
teach concerning Divine Providence (for they teach 
the same great truths), ,vhether of His nlajesty, or IIis 
love, or IIis mercy, or II is holiness, or Ilis fearful anger, 
through the nledituu of the life and death of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. A nlere nloral strain of teaching duty 
and enforcing obedience fails in persuading to prac- 
tice, not because it appeals to conscience, and conl- 
nlands and threatens, (as is sOluetÏ1nes supposed,) but 
because it does not urge and illustrate virtue in the 
N anle and by the example of our blessed Lord. It 
is not that natural teaching gives lnerely the La,v, 
and Christian teaching gives the tidings of pardon, 
and that a comll1and chills or formalizes the mind, 
and that a free forgiveness converts it; (for nature 
speaks of God's goodness as ,yell as of His severity, 
and Christ surely of IIis severity as ,veIl as of IIis 
goodness;) but that in the Christian schelue ,ye find 
all the Divine Attributes (not Dlercy only, though 
111ercy pre-eminently) brought out and urged npoll 
us, ,vhich ,,,ere but latent in the visible course of 
things. I-Ience it appears that the Gospels are the 
great instrnulents (und
r God's blessing) of fixing 
and instructing our minds in a religious course, the 
Epistles being rather C0111nlents on then1 t1lan in- 
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tenùed to supersede then), as is 801netinles main- 
tained. Surely it argues a tenlper of rnind but partially 
llloulded to the ,,'orship and love of Christ, to make 
this distinction bet\veen Ilis teaching and that of Ilis 
Apostles, ,,,hen the very prolnised office of the COln- 
forter in Ilis absence ,vas, not to Dlake a ne,v reve- 
lation, but expressly" to bring an things to their 
remem brance" \vhich "He had saiù to them;" not 
to " speak of IIin1self," but "to receive of Christ's, 
and sho\v it unto then1." The Holy Spirit came "to 
glorify Christ," to declare openly to all the ,yorld that 
lIe had come on earth, suffered, and died, ,vho ,vas 
also the Creator and Governor of the "
orld, the 
Saviour, the final Judge of men. It is the Incar- 
nation of the Son of God rather than any doctrine 
ùra\vn from a partial vie\v of Scripture (ho,vever 
true and lllOll1elltous it l11ay be) ,yhich is the ar- 
ticle of a standing or a falling Church. " Every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is C01l1e 
in the flesh, is not of God; . . . this is that spirit of 
anti-Christ;" for, not to mention other more direct 
considerations, it reverses, as far as in it lies, all that 
the revealed character of Christ has done for our 
faith and virtue. And hence the Apostles' speeches 
in the book of Acts and tbe priluitive creeds insist 
aln10st exclusively upon tbe history, not the doctrines, 
of Christianity; it being designed that by lneans of 
our Lord's Econolny the great doctrines of theology 
are to be taught, the facts of that Econolny giving 
its peculiarity and force to the Revelation. 
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l\Iay it ever be our aim thus profitably to use that 
last and complete manifestation of the Divine Attri- 
butes and 'ViII contained in tbe New Testament, 
setting the pattern of the Son of God ever before us, 
and studying so to act as if He ,vere sensibly present, 
by look, voice, and gesture, to approve or blame us in 
all our private thoughts and all our intercourse ,vith 
the ,vorld ! 
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1\1 A TT. xi. 19. 


" 'Visdom is justified of her children." 


SUCH is our Lord's COlument upon the per\erse con- 
duct of IIis countryn1en, ,,,lio refused to be satisfied 
either ,vith St. John's reserve or His o\vn cOl1descen- 
Slone JolIn the Baptist retired frolll the ,yorld, and 
,,"ben men canle to 
eek him, spoke sternly to them. 
Christ, the greater Prophet, took the Inore lo\vly 
place, and freely mixed ,yith sinners. The course of 
God's dealings ,vith them ,vas varied to the utUI0st 
extent ,vhich the essential truth and unchangeable- 
ness of l-lis nloral gO\TernJnent pern1Ïtted; but in 
neither extrenlC of austerene
s or of grace did it per- 
suade. 1-1a vjug exposed this relllarkable tact in the 
histury of Inal1kind, the Divine Speaker utters the 

olellln ,,"ords of the te
t, the truth "hieh they COll- 
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vey being the refuge of disappointed l11ercy, as well 
as a ,yarning addressed to aU \Vll0111 they might con- 
cern. "'Visdom is justified of her children :" as if lIe 
said, "There is no act on God's part, no truth of re- 
ligion, to ,vbich a captious Reason Dlay not find ob- 
jections; and in truth the evidence and n1atter of 
Revelation are not addressed to the l11ere unstable 
Reason of man, nor can hope for any certain or ade- 
quate reception with it. Divine 'Visdom speaks not 
to tbe ,vorId, but to her o\yn children, or those ,vbo 
have been already under her teaching, and who, 
kno,ving her voice, understand her ,yords, and are 
suitable judges of thel}). These justify her." 
In the text, then, a truth is expressed in the form 
of a proverb, ,vhich is implied all through Scripture as 
a basis on ,vhich its doctrine rests-viz. that there is 
no necessary connexion bet,veen the intellectual and 
1110ral principles of our nature; that on religious sub- 
jects we l11ay prove anything or overthrow anything, 
and can arrive at truth but accidentally, if we merely 
investigate by \vhat is commonly called Reason, \vhich 
is in such matters but the instrun1ent at best, in the 
hands of the legitimate judge, spiritual discernn1ent. 
'Vhen ,ve consider ho\v comn10n it is in the ,vorld at 
large to consider the intellect as the characteristic 
part of our nature, the silence of Scripture in regard 
to it (not to mention its positive disparagement of it) 
is very striking. In the Old Testament scarcely any 
lnention is l11ade of the existence of the Reason as 
a distinct and chief attribute of lnilld; the sacred 
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language affording no definite and proper ternls ex- 
pressive either of the general gift or of separate 
faculties in "hich it exhibits itself. And as to the 
N e\v Testanlent, need ,ve but betake ourselves to 
the description given us of IIiln ,vho is the Only-be- 
gotten Son and Express lInage of God, to learn ho,v 
inferior a station in the idea of the perfection of 
nlan's nature is held by the mere Reason? "Thile 
there is no profaneness in attaching to Christ those 
moral attributes of goodness, truth, and holiness, 
,,'hich \ve apply to man, there would be an obvious 
irreverence in measuring the po\vers of His J1lind by 
any standard of intellectual endo\vments, the very 
names of ,yhich sound mean and impertinent \vhen as- 
cribed to Him. St. Luke's declaration of His grO\vtll 
" in 'lvisdo1Jl and stature," \"ith no other specified 
advancelnent, is abundantly illustrated in St. John's 
Gospel, in ,vhicb \ve find the Ahnighty Teacher I'e- 
jecting \vith apparent disdain all illtel1ectual display, 
and confining IIimself to the enunciation of deep 
truths, intel1igible to the children of ,visdom, but 
con veyed in language altogetber destitute both of 
arglllnentative skill, and ",-hat is comnlonly considered 
eloquence. 
To account for this silence of Scripture concern- 
ing intellectual excellence, by affirnlillg that the Je\vs 
,,,ere not distinguished in tl1at respect, is hardly to 
the point; for surely a lesson IS conveyed to us in 
the very circulnstance of such a people being choser. 
a::, the luediull1 of a l110ral gift. If it be further 


. 
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objected, that to speak concerning intellectual en- 
dO\Vlllents fell beJ'ond the range of inspiration, ,vhich 
,vas lin1Ïted by its professed object, this is no objec- 
tion, but the very position here 111aintained. No one 
call deny to the intellect its o\vn excellence, nor de- 
prive it of its due honours; the question is merely this, 
,vhether it be not limited in its turn, as regaròs its 
range, so as not ,vithout intrusion to exercise itself 
as an independent authority in the field of ]}1orals 
and religion. 
Such surely is the case; and the silence of Scrip- 
ture concerning intellectual gifts need not further. 
be insisted on, either in relation to the fact itself, 
or the implication contained in it. "r ere a being 
unacquainted ,vith mankind to receive illfornlatioll 
concerning hUllIan nature fronl the Bible, ,vould he 
ever conjecture its actual state, as developed in society 
in all the various productions and exhibitions of 
,vhat is called talent? And, next vie\ving the \yorld 
as it is, and the Bible in connexion ,vith it, ,,,hat 
,vould be see in the actual history of Revelation, 
but the triunlph of the moral po\\'ers of Inan over 
the intellectual, of ho1iness over ability, far nlore 
than of mind over brute force? Great as ,vas 
the power of the lion and the bear, the leopard, 
and that fourth nalneless beast, dreadful and terrible 
and strong exceedingly, God had \veapons of their 
O\Vl1 kind to bruise and tanle thenl. The lllil'acles of 
the Church displayed 11l0re phJsical po\ver than the 
host
 of Pharaoh and 
enllachel'ib. l)o\rpr, not luiud, 
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,vas opposed to po,ver; yet to the refined Pagan in- 
tellect, the rivalry of intellect "as not granted. The 
foolish things of the ,,"orld confounded the ,vise, far 
more completely than the ,veak the D1igbty. IIuulall 
})hilosophy was beaten from its usurped province, but 
not by any counter-philosophy; and unlearned Faith, 
establishing itself by its o,vn inherent strength, ruled 
the Reason as far as its o"rn interpsts "
ere concerned, 
and from that time has en1ployed it in the Church, 
first as a captive, then as a servant; not as an equal, 
and in no,vise (far from it) as a patron. 
I propose no'v to 11lake some relnarks upon the 
place \vhich Reason holds in relation to Religion, the 
light in ,vhich \ve should vie\v it, and certain en- 
croachments of ,vhich it is sometinles guilty; and I 
think that, ,,,ithout a distinct definition of the ,vord, 
,rhich ,vonld carry us too far fron1 01:11' subject \ I can 
lnake it plain ,vhat I take it to lnean. Sometimes, 
indeed, it stands for all in ,vhich luan differs frolll 
the brutes, and so includes in its signification the 
faculty of distinguishing bet\veen right and ,vrong, 
and the directing principle in conduct. In this sense 
I certainly do not here use it, but in a narro\ver sig- 
nification, \vhich it usuany bears, as representing or 
s)"nonymou
 ,,-ith the inteUectua] po"- er
, and as 
opposed as such to the moral qualities, and to Faith. 
This oppo::;ition hetvtTeen Faith and Reason takes 
place in t,vo ,vay
, ,,,hen either of the t\yO encroache
 


1 For an explanation of the word) ,;ide infra, Di
courses ix. and x. 
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upon the province of the other. It ,vould be an 
absurdity to atteillpt to find out mathematical truths 
by the purity and acuteness of the nIoral sense. It 
is a fornl of this mistake ,vhich has led men to apply 
such Scripture cOlllnlunications as are intended for 
religious purposes to the determination of physical 
questions. This error is perfectly understood in these 
days by all thinking ruen. This ,vas the usurpation 
of the schools of theology in fortner ages, to issue 
their decrees to the subjects of the Senses and the In- 
tellect. No ,yonder Reason and Faith \vere at variance. 
The other cause of disagreeIl1ent takes place ,vhen 
Reason is the aggressor, and encroaches on the pro- 
vince of Religion, atternptillg to judge of those truths 
,yhich are subjected to another part of our nature, 
the moral sense. For instance, suppose an acute 
111 an, who had never conforlned his life to the pre- 
cepts of Scripture, attenIpted to decide on the degree 
and kind of intercourse ,vhich a Christian should have 
\vith the \vorld, or on the measure of guilt involved 
in the use of light and profane ,yords, or \vhich of 
the Christian doctrines ,vere generally necessary to 
salvation, or to judge of the ,visdom or use of con- 
secrating places of ,vorsbip, or to detern1Ïl1e ,,,,hat 
kind and extent of reverence should be paid to the 
Lord's Day, or ,vhat portion of our possessions set 
apart for religious PUI]JOSeS; questions these ,vhich 
are addressed to the cultivated nIoral perception, or, 
,vhat is sometimes inlproperly termed, "feeling;" 
Ïlllproperly, because feeling C0111e::3 and goes, and, 
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having no root in our nature, speaks ,,,ith no divine 
authority; but the llloral perception, though varJing 
in the mass of men, is fixed in each incli vidual, and is 
an original element ,,,ithin us. IIume, in his Essay on 
l\Iiracles, has ,veIl propounded a doctrine, ,yhich at 
the saIne tinle he 111isapplies. lIe speaks of " those 
dangerous friends or disguised enenlies to the Chris- 
tian Ileligion, ,vho have undertaken to defend it by 
the principles of hunlan Reason." "Our ll10st holy 
Religion," he proceeds, "is founded on Faith, not on 
Reason." This is said in irony; but it is true a'3 far 
as every important question in Revelation is con- 
cerned, and to forget this is the error ,,,,hich is at 
present under consideration. 
That it is a common error is evident from the 
anxiety generally felt to detach the names of men of 
ability from the infidel party. "Thy should ,re be 
desirous to disguise the fact, if it be such, that lllen 
distinguished, some for depth and originality of mind, 
others for acuteness, others for prudence and good 
sense in practical Jnatters, yet have been indifferent to 
Revealed Religion,-,vhy, unless \ve have SOlne Jnis- 
conceived notion concerning the connexion bet,veen 
the intellect and the moral pril1ci pIe ? Yet, is it 
not 3. fact, for the proof or disproof of ,vhich ,ve need 
not go to history or philosophy, ,vhen the hun1blest 
,-illage may sho,v us that those persons ,vho turn out 
badly, as it is caIleù,-,vho break the la,vs first of 

ocietJ', then of their country,-are C01l1111011Iy the 
very 111Cn ,,'110 have received 11101'e than the ordinary 
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share of intellectual gifts? lVlthout turning aside to 
explain or account for this, thus much it seems to 
sbo\v us, that the po\vcrs of the -intellect (in that 
degree, at least, in \vhich, in 111atter of fact, they are 
found among us) do not necessarily lead us in the 
direction of our moral instincts, or COl1firUI theln; 
but if the agreenlent bet\vee'n the t\VO be but tnatter 
of accident, \vhat testimony do we gain from the mere 
Reason to the truths of Religion? 
\Vhy should \ve be surprised that one faculty of 
our conlpouud nature should not be able to do that 
\vhich is the \vork of another? It is as little strange 
that the 111ind, \vhich has only exercised itself on 
Jl1atters of literature or science, and never submitted 
itself to the influence of Divine perceptions, should 
be unequal to the conteIl1plation of a lnoral revelation, 
as that it should not perf orIn the office of the sense
. 
There is a strong analogy bet\veen the t\VO cases. 
Our Reason assists the senses in various ,vays, direct- 
ing the application of thern, and arranging tbe evi- 
(lence they supply; it Blakes use of the facts sub- 
jected to theIn, and to an unlilnited extent deduces 
conclusions fronl then), foretels facts which alee to ùe 
ascertained, and confirnls doubtful ones; but the 
man ,vho neglected experinlents and trusted to his 
vigour of talent, \vonid be called a theorist; and tbe 
blind man \vho seriously professed to lecture on light 
and colours could scarcely hope to gain an audience. 
Or suppose his lecture proceeded, ,vhat lnight be 
expected fronl hiIn? Starting frolll the ternlS of 
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sei(,l1CP \yhiCh ,vollId he the foundation and materials 
of his systenl, instead of apprehended facts, his acute- 
ness and prompt iInaginatioll lnight carry hinl freely 
fOf,vard into the open field of the science; he might 
di'Scourse ,vith ease and fluency, till \\ge ahnost forgot 
his lalnentable deprivation; at length, on a sudden, 
he \\
ould lose hinlself in some great and inexpres- 
sible 1nistake, betrayed in the midst of his career by 
80111e treacherous ,vorù, ,vbich he incautiously ex- 
plained too fully or d\velt too llluch upon; and \ve 
should find that he had been using words ,yithout COf- 
}Oesponding ideas: on ,,-itnessing his failure, ,ve should 
vie,v it indulgently, qualifying our criticis111 by the 
relnark, that the exhibition ,vas singularly good for a 
bJind mall. 
Such ,,
ould be the fate of the officious Reason, 
busying itself ,rithout ,varrant in the province of 
sensc. In Its due subordinate place there, it acts 
hut as an instru111ent; it but assists and expedites, 
saving the senses the tilne and trouble of ,,'orking. 
Give a luan a hundred eves and hands for natural 
.. 
science, and you lnaterially loosen his dependence on 
the Ininistry of Reason. 
This illustration, be it observed, is no adequatp 
paraJlel of the truth ,yhich led to it; for the subject of 
light and colours is at least ,yithin thp grasp of scientific 
definitions, and therefore cognisable by the intellect 
far Letter than moral
. Yet apply it, such as it is, 
to the lnatter in hand, not, of course, ,vith the ex- 
tra vag-ant object of denying the use of the Reason 
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in religious inquiries, but in order to ascertain ,vb at 
is its real place in the conduct of them. And in ex- 
planation of it I ,vould nlake two additional obser- 
yations :-first, ,ve must put aside the indirect support 
afforded to Revelation by the countenance of the in- 
tel1ectuaJly gifted portion of mankind; I mean, in 
the ,yay of influence. Reputation for talent, learning, 
or scientific kno,,'leòge, has natural and just claims 
on our respect, and recolnmends a cause to our no- 
tice. So does po,yer ; and in this ,yay po,,"er, as ,yell 
as intellectual endo,vnlents, is necessary to the main- 
tenance of religion, in order to secure from lnankind 
a hearing for an unpleasant subject; but po,ver, ,,,hen 
it ha
 done so nIuch, attenlpts no more; or if it 
does, it loses its position, and is involved in the fallacy 
of persecution. Here the parallel holds good - it is 
as absurd to argue Dlen, as to torture them, into be- 
lieving. 
But in matter of fact (it ,,,,ill be said) Reason can 
go further; for we can reason about Religion, and \ve 
Fraine its Evidences. Here, then, secondly, I observe, 
,ve lllust deduct froIH the real use of the Reason in 
religious inquiries, ,,,bate vel' is the mere setting right 
of its o,vn mistakes. The blind man ,,,,110 reasoned hÍIn- 
self into errors in opti
s might possibly reason hinIself 
out of thenI; Jet this \vould be no proof that extrenlC 
acuteness ,vas necessary or useful in the science 
itself. It 'vas but necessary for a blind man; that 
is, supposing he ,vas bent on atten1pting to do ,,,hat 
fronl the first he ought not to have atte111ptpd; and, 
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after an, with the uncertainty ,,,hether he ,,"ould gnin 
or lose in his search after scientific truth, by his ex- 
periment. No,v, so nun1erous and 
o serious have 
been the errors of theorists on religious subjects (that 
i
, of those ,,,ho have speculated ,,'ithout caring to act 
on their sense of right; or have rested their cause on 
tuere argll1nents, instead of attempting a direct con- 
tenlplation of its subject-nlatter), that the correction 
of then1 has required the nlost vigorous and subtle 
exercise of the Reason, and has alnlost engrossed its 
efforts. Unhappily the blind teacher in morals can 
ensure hinlself a blind audience, to 'VhOBl he Dlay 

afely address his para(loxeR, "lJjch are sonletinles a(1- 
mitted even by religious Dlen, on t118 ground of those 
happy conjectures \vhich his acute reason no,vand then 
Dlakes, and \yltich they verify. "That an indescrib- 
able confusion hence ariRes bet,veen truth and false- 
hood, in systeuls, parties, and persons! "That a su- 
perhuman talent is denlanded to unravel the check- 
ered and tangled \yeb; and ,,,hat gratitude is due to 
the gifted individual ,yho by his learning or philo- 
sophy in part achieve
 the task! 

et not gratitude 
in such a case to thp Reason as a principle of research, 
,,,hich is Dlerely undoing its o\vn lllischiet: and poorly 
and tardily redressing its intrusion into a proyince 
not its o,yn; hut to the Blan, the nloral being, ,vho 
has 8U bjectec1 it in hi!": o,vn per
on to the higher prin- 
ciples of Ilis nature. 
To take au instance. ""bat an extrelne exercisf' 
of intellect IS sho\vl1 in the theological teaching of 
UNIY. s. E 
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the Church ! Yet ho\v ,vas it necessary? cbiefly, froul 
the previous errors of heretical reasonings, on subjects 
addressed to the moral perception. For \vhile Faith 
,vas engaged in that exact and "
eII-instructed ùevo- 
tion to Christ \yhich no \yords can suitably describe, 
the for\yard Reason stepped in upon the yet unin- 
closed ground of doctrine, and attelllpted to describe 
there, fronl its o\vn resources, an image of the In- 
visible. Henceforth the Church ,vas ob1iged, in self- 
defence, to elllploy the gifts of the intellect in the 
cause of GoiJ, to trace out (as near as nlÏght be) the 
faithful shadow of those truths, ,vhich unlearned 
piety admits and acts upon, ,vithout the llledium of 
intellectual representation. 
This obviously holds good as regards the Evidences 
also, great part of \vhich are rather ans\vers to ob- 
jections. than direct arguments for Revelation; and 
even the direct argulnen ts are far Blore effecti ve in 
the confutation of captious opponents, than in the 
conviction of inquirers. Doubtless the degree in 
which \ve depend on argument in religious subjects 
varies vt'ith each indi vid ual, so that no strict line can 
be dra\vn: still, let it be inquired \vbether these Evi- 
dences are not rather to be vie\ved as splendid phi- 
losophical investigations than practical argull1en ts ; 
at best bul\varks intended for overa\ving the enemy 
by their strength and nunlber, rather than for actual 
use in the ,,-ar. In matter of fact, Itou) n1any nlen 
do ,ye suppose, in a century, out of the ,vhole body 
of Christians, have been prinlari1y brought to be- 
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 or retained in it, by an intiJnate and lively per- 
ception of the force of ,vhat are technically called 
the Evidences? .L\ l1d \vhy are there so fe\v? Be- 
cause to the n1Ïnd already fall1Ïliar \yith thp truths 
of Natural Religion, enough of evidence is at once 
afforded by the lllere fact of the present existence of 
Christianity; which, view'eel in its connexion \yith its 
principles and upholders and effects, bears on the 
face of it the signs of a di vine ordinance in the very 
san1e ,vay in ,vhich the visible \vorld attests to us its 
o\"n divine origin ;-a nlore accurate investigation, 
in which superior talents are brought into play, 
111erely bringing to light an innunlerable alternation 
of arguments, for and against it, \yhich forIns in- 
deed an ever-increasing series in its behal
 but still 
does not get beyond the first suggestion of plain 
sense and religiously-trained reason; and in fact, 
l)erhaps, never comes to a ternlination. :Kay, so 
alert is the instinctive po,ver of an educated con- 
science, that by SOllIe ,;ecret faculty, and ,vithout any 
intelligible reasoning process, it seems to detect moral 
truth ,,,herever it lies hid, and feels a con viction of 
its o,vn accuracy ,vhich bystanders cannot account 
for; and this especially in the case of Revealed 
Religion, ,vhich is one cOluprehensive nloral fact,- 
according to the saying ,vhich is parallel to the text" 
" I kno,v 
Iy sheep and am kno\yn of .l\Iine 2 ." 
Froln considerations such as the foregoing" it 
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appears that exercises of Reason are either external, 
or at least only ministrative to religious inquiry and 
kno,vledge: accidental to them, not of their essence; 
useful in their place, but not necessary. But in order 
to obtain further illustrations, and a vie\v of the im- 
portance, of the doctrine ,vhich I ,vould advocate, 
let us proceed to apply it to the circunlstances of 
the present tÎlnes. Here, first, in finding fault ,vith 
t.he times, it is right to disclaim aU intention of com- 
plaining of them. To murmur and rail at the state 
of things under \vhich \ve find ourselves, and to pre- 
fer a former state, is not merely indecorous, it is ab- 
solutely unmeaning. 'Ve are ourselves necessary 
parts of the existing system, out of \vhich we ba ve in... 
dividually gro\\?n into being, into our actual position 
in society. Depending, therefore, on the titues as 
a condition of existence, in \vishing for other times 
we are, in fact, ,,'ishing ,ve had Hever been born. 
J\loreover, it is ungrateful to a state of society, fronl 
which ,ve daily enjoy so many benefits, to rail against 
it. Yet there is nothing unbecoming, unmeaning, or 
ungrateful in pointing out its faults and ,vishing them 
a ,va y. 
In this day, then, we see a very extensi ve develop- 
ment of an usurpation ,yhich has been preparing, 
\vith more or less of open avowal, for some centuries,-- 
the usurpation of Reason in morals and religion. In 
the first years of its growth it professed to respect 
the bounds of justice and sobriety: it ,,,as little in 
its own e)Tes; but getting strength, it ,vas lifted up 
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and casting do\vn all tbat is called God, or \vorshipped, 
it took its seat in the temple of God, as IIis repre- 
sentative. Such, at least, is the consumlnation at 
,vhich the Oppressor is aiming ;-,,'hich he ,viII reach, 
unless lIe ,,,ho rids His Church of tyrants in their 
hour of pride, look dO'YD from the pillar of the cloud, 
and trouble his host. 
N 0"\ in speaking of an usurpation of the Reason. 
at the present day, stretching over the province of 
religion, and in fact over the Christian Church, no 
admission is made concerning the degree of cultivation 
\vhich the Reason has at present reached in the terri- 
tory ,rhich it has unjustly entered. A tyrant need 
not be Btrong; he keeps his ground by prescription 
and through fear. It is not the profound thinkers 
,vho intrude ,yith their discussions and criticisms 
,vithin the sacred lÏ1nits of moral truth. A really 
philosophical nlind, if unhappily it ba
 ruined its o""n 
religious perceptions, 'v ill be silent; it ,yill under- 
st.and that religion does not lie in its ,,'ay: it may 
disbelieve its truths, it may account belief in them 
a ,yeakness, or, on the other hand, a happy dream, a 
delightful error, ,vhich it cannot itself enjoy;-any 
ho'v, it ,,,,ill not usurp. But nlen ,vho kno,v but a 
1ittle, are for that very reason most under the po,,-er 
of the i111agination, ,vhich fins up for them at plea... 
sure those c1epartlnents of kno\vledge to ,,,hich they 
are strangers; and as the ignorance of abject 11linds 
shrinks from the spectres ,vhich it frames there, the 
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ignorance of the self-confident is petulant and pre- 
sunlIng. 
The usurpations of the Reason nlay be dated fronl 
the Refonnation. Then, together with the tyranny, 
the legitil1Jate authority of the ecclesiastical power 
\yas more or less overthro\vn; and in SOlne places its 
ultimate basis also, the moral sense. One school of 
luen resisted the Church; another went further, and 
rejected the supreme authority of the la\v of Con- 
science. Accordingly, Revealed Religion \\
as in a 
great measure stripped of its proof; for the existence 
of the Church had been its external eyidence, andits 
internal had been supplied by the moral sense. 
Reason now undertook to repair the demolition it 
had made, and to render the proof of Christianity 
independent Loth of the Church and of the Ia,," of 
nature. Fr0l11 that time (if \ve take a general vie\v 
of its operations) it has been engaged first in lllaking 
difficulties by the Dlouth of unbelievers, and then 
claÜlling po,ver in the Church as a re\vard for having, 
Ly the lllouth of apologists, partiaIJy renloyed theIne 
The follo\ving instances are in point, in citing 
,rhich let no disrespect be inlagined towards such 
really elninent men as \vere at ,'arious times con- 
cerned in them. Wrong Reason could not be nlet 
\"hen nliracle and inspiration ,vere suspended, except 
by rightly-directed Reason. 
]. As to the proof of the authority of Scripture. 

rl1Ïs had hitherto rested on the testiInony borne to it 
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by the existing Church. Reason volunteered proo
 
not different, ho\vever, in kind, but 1110re subtle and 
complicated in its form,-took the evidence of past 
ages, instead of the present, and cOlnlnitted its keep- 
ing (as was necebsary) to the oligarchy of learning: 
at tbe same time, it boasted of the service thus ren- 
dered to the cause of Revelation, that service really 
consisting in the external homage thus paid t.o it by 
learning and talent, not in any great direct practical 
benefit, "7here men honestly \vish to find and to do 
God's ,viII, to act for the best, and to prefer ,vhat is 
safe and pious, to ,vhat sho\ys ,veIl in argulllent. 
2. Again, the Evidences the111selves have been ela- 
borate})" expanded; thus satisfying, indeed, the liberal 
curiosity of the 11lind, and giving scope for a devo- 
tional temper to achnire the manifold \visdom of God, 
but doing comparatively little to\yards keeping men 
from infidelity, or turning thelll to a religious life. 
The sallIe renlark applies to such \\70rks on Natural 
Theology as treat of the marks of design in the 
creation, \vhich are beautiful and interesting to the 
beJiever in a God; but, ,vhere Inen have not already 
recognized God's voice \\7ithill them, ineffective, and 
this moreover possibly fronl some unsoundness in the 
intellectual basis of the argument. 
3. A still bolder encroachnlent "as contenlplated 
lJY the Reason, ,,,hen it attempted to deprive the 
Inoral la,,," of its intrinsic authority, aud to rest it upon 
a theory of present expediency. Thus, it constituted 
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itself the court of ultinlate appeal in religious dis- 
pu tes, under pretence of affording a clearer and 
more scientifically-arranged code than is to be col- 
lected frool the obscure precedents and mutilated 
enactnlents of the Conscience. 
4. A further error, connected \vith the assunlption 
just noticed, has been that of making intellectually- 
gifted Inen arbiters of religious questions, in the place 
of the children of ,visdolll. As far as the argull1ent 
for Reyelation is concerned, it is only necessary to 
sho\v that Chri
tianity has had disciples alnong l11el1 
of the highest ability; ,vhereas a solicitude already 
alluded to has been sho,vn to establish the orthodoxy 
of some great nalnes in phi1osophy aud science, as if 
truly it ""ere a great gain to religion, and not to thenl, 
if they 'lDe're believers. 
Iuch more un,yorthy has 
been the practice of boasting of the achnission of in- 
fi(]els concerning the beauty or utility of the Christian 
s ystenl, as if it were a great thing for a Divine gift 
to obtain praise for human excellence from proud or 
j nHlloral 111ell. Far different is the spirit of our own 
Church, \vhicb, rejoicing, as she does, to find her chil- 
d ren ,valkil1g in truth, never forgets the dignity and 
précÌoUSI1CSS of the gifts she offers; as appears, for 
instance, in the \rarnings prefacing the CornInunion 
Service, and in the Comnlination,-above all, in the 
1.\ tbanasial1 Creed, in ,vhich she but follo,vs the 
exalll pIe of the early Church, ,vhich first ,vithdre'v 
her n})'steries fronl the nlany; then, ,,,hen contro- 
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versy exposed theIn, guarded them \vith an anathema, 
-in each case, lest curious reason might rashly gaze 
and perish. 
5. Lastly,-Another dangerous artifice of the 
usurping Reason lIas been, the establishment of 
societies, in ,,-hich literature or science has been the 
essential bond of union, to the exclusion of religious 
}Jrofession. These bodies, many of thell1 founded 
,,,ith no bad intention, have gradually led to an undue 
exaltation of the Reason, and have forIned an uncon- 
stitutional po\ver, ad vising and controlling the legiti- 
nlate authorities of the soul. In troubled times, such 
as the present, associations, the most inoffensive in 
themselves, and the 1l10st praise,vorthy in their ob- 
ject, hard])" escape this blame. Of this nature have 
been tbe Jiterary n1eetings and societies of the last 
t\\"o centuries, not to mention recently-established 
bodies of a Jess innocent character. 
And, further, let it be a question, \vhether the 
theories on Government., ,vhich exclude R,eHgion from 
the essential elements of the State, are 110t also off- 
shoots of the same usurpation. 


And 1l0\V, "'hat rell1ains but to express a confi- 
dence, ,vhich cannot deceive itself, that, \vhatever be 
the destined course of the usurpations of the Reason 
in the schelne of Divine Pro\Tidence, its fall nlust at 
last come, as that of other proud aspirants before it? 
"Fret not thvselt:" 
aYs David, " because of evil 
. 0/ 
doers, neither be thou envious against the \\"orkers of 
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iniq uity; for they shall soon be cut do\vn like the 
grass, and wither as the green herb;" perishing as that 
high-minded Power, \vhich the Prophet speaks of: who 
sat in the seat of God, as if ,viser than Daniel, and 
acquainted with all secrets, till at length he ,vas cast 
out from the holy place as profane, in God's good time 3 . 
Our plain business, in the meantime, is to ascertain 
and hold fast our appointed station in the troubled 
scene, and then to rid ourse] yes of all dread of the 
future; to be careful, while ,ve freely cultivate the 
Reason in all its noble functions, to keep it in its 
subordinate place in our nature: \vhile \ve employ it 
industriously in the service of Religion, not to imagine 
tbat, in this service, we are doing any great thing, or 
directly advancing its influence over the heart; and, 
while we pronlote the education of others in all use- 
ful kllO\vledge, to be\vare of admitting any principle 
of union, or standard of re"\vard, which may practi- 
cally disparage the .suIJreme authority of Christian 
fellowship. Our great danger is, lest "\ve should not 
understand our own principles, and should weakly 
surrender customs and institutions, "\vhich go far to 
constitute the C
hurch "\vhat she is, the pillar and 
ground of moral truth,-lest, from a "\vish to make 
religion acceptable to the world in general, more free 
fro1ll objections than any moral system can be made, 
lTIOre iUlnlediately and visibly beneficial to the teul- 
poral interests of the community than God's COID- 


3 Ezck. xxviii. a. 16. 
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prehel1si ve appointtnents condescend to be, ,ve be... 
tray it to its enemies; lest ,ve rashly take the Scrip- 
tures frOlll the Church's custody, and cODlmit thenl 
to the ,,"orId, that is, to ,vhat is caned public opinion; 
,vhic1] men boast, indeed, \"ill ever be right on the 
,vhole, but which, in fact, being the opinion of men, 
,,,ho, as a body, bave not cultivated the internal 
1110ral sense, and bave externally no ÍlnlTIutable rules 
to bind then1, is, in religious questions, only by acci- 
ùellt right, or only on very broad questions, and to- 
1110rrO\V ,yill betray interests \vhich to-day it affects to 
uphold. 
IIo,vever, \"hat are the essentials of our systenl, 
both in doctrine and discipline; ,,,hat ,ve may safely 
give up, and \yhat \ve 111USt firmly uphold; such 
practical points are to be deternlined by a more 
n1ature \visdom than can be expected in a discussion 
like the prespnt, or indeed can be conveyed in any 
forlllal treatise. It is a plainer and a sufficiently 
important object, to contribute to the agitation of 
the general sulúect, and to ask questions ,vhich others 
are to ans\\-er. 



SERMON IV. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE, THE MEANS OF 
PROPAGATING THE TRUTH. 


Preached January 22, 1832. 


HERR. xi. 34, 


" Out of weakness were made strong." 


THE history of the Old Testament Saints, conveyed in 
these fe\v \vords, is paralleled or surpassed in its 
peculiar charactpr by the lives of those "rho first 
proclaimed the Christian dispensation. "Behold, I 
send you forth as Iambs among ,volves," ,vas the 
"yarning given thelll of their position in the \'vorld, 
on becoming Evangelists in its behalf. Their mira- 
culous po\vers gained their cause a hearing, but did 
not protect themselves. St. Paul records the fulfil- 
ment of our Lord's prophecy, as it contrasts the 
Apostles and mankind at large, when he declares, 
"Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, ,ve suffer 
it; being defamed, ,ve intreat; we are made as the 
filth of the world, and are the offscouring of all 
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things unto this day I." Nay, these \vords apply not 
only to the unbe1ievil1g \vorld; the Apostle bad 
reason to be suspicious of his Christian brethren, and 
even to expostulate, on that score, \vith his O\VU 
converts, his "beloved sons." He counted it a 
great gain, such as after\vards might be d,velt upon 
,,
ith satisfaction, that the Galatians dirl not despise 
nor reject him on account of the infirmity ,vhich 
,vas in his flesh; and, in the passage already referred 
to, he mourns over the fickleness and coldness of the 
Corinthians, \vho thought themselves ,vise, strong, 
and honourable, and esteemed the A Dostles as fools, 
... 
\veak, and despised. 
"Thence, then, ,vas it, that in spite of all these im- 
pediments to their success, still they succeeded? Ho,y 
did they gain that lodgment in the \vorld, ".hich they 
hold do\vn to this day, enabling thelll to perpetuate 
principles distasteful to the majority even of those 
"rho profess to receive them? "That is that hidden 
attribute of the Truth, and ho\", does it act, prevail- 
ing, as it does, single-handed, over the many and 
multiform errors, by ,,-hicb it is simultaneously and 
incessantly attacked? 
Here, of course, we might at once refer its success 
to the \vill and blessing of Him who revealed it, and 
\"ho distinctly promised that He ,vould be present 
\vith it, and \vith its preacpers, "al,vay, even unto 
the end." And, of course, by realizing this in our 
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Ininds, we learn ùepel1dcl1ce upon IIis grace in our o,,'u 
endeavours to reconnnel1d the Truth, and encourage- 
111ent to persevere. But it is also useful to inquire 
into the human means by which His Providence acts 
in the world, in order to take a practical vie\v of 
events as they successively come before us in the 
course of human affairs, and to understand our duty 
in particulars; and, ,yith reference to these llleans, 
it is no\v proposed to consider the question. IIere, 
first of all,- 
It is plain that we cannot rightly ascribe the in- 
fluence of moral truth in the \vorId to the gift of 
nliracles, vdlich ,vas entrusted to the persons "Tho 
promulgated it in that last and perfect forD1, in which 
'\ve have been vouchsafed it; that gift having been 
,vithdra,,'u ,,"ith the first preaching of it. Nor, again, 
can it be satisfactorily maintained that the visible 
Church, "\vhich the 11liracles fornled, haR taken their 
place in the course of Divine Providence, as the 
basis, strictly speaking, on ,vhich the Truth rest
; 
though doubtless it is the appointed instrument, in 
even a fuller sense than the miracles before it, b\. 
01 
,,'hich that Truth is conveyed to the ,vorld: for, 
though it is certain tllat a comJnunity of Inen, '\vho, 
as individuals, 'vere but iml)erfectly virtuous, '\vould, 
in the courRe of years, gain the ascendancy over vice 
and error, ho,vever ,yen prepared for the contest, 
yet no one pretends that the visible Church is thus 
blest; the EpiRtlp to the CorinthianR sufficiently 
sho\ving, that, in an nges, trup ChristianR, thongh 
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contained in it, and fOr111illg its life and strength, are 
scattered and hidden in the nlultitude, and, but par- 
tially recognizing each other, have no nlcans of com- 
bining aud co-operating. On the other hand, if \\'"e 
vie\v the Church simply as a political institution, and 
refer the triulI1ph of the Truth, ,vhich is comll1itted 
to it, merely to its po\ver thence resulting,-then, 
the question recurs, first, ho\v is it that this nlixed 
and heterogeneous body, called the Church, has, 
through so many centuries, on the ,vhole, been true 
to the principles on ,vhich it ,vas first established; 
and then, ho\v, thus preserving its principles, it 
has, over and above this, gained on its side, in so 
Inany countrie8 and tinles, the countenance and sup- 
port of the civil authorities. IIere, it ,yould be 
sufficient to consider the three first centuries of its 
existence, and to inquire by ,yhat 111eans, in spite of 
unearthly principles, it gre\v and strengthened in the 
"\vorld; and ho\v, again, corrupt body as it \yas then 
as no\v, still it preserved, all the ,,'"hile, ,yith such 
remarkable fidelity those same unearthly principles 
,vhich had been once delivered to it. 
Others there are \vho attempt to account for thi
 
prevalence of the Truth, in spite of its enenlies, by 
ill1agining, that, though at first oppos
d, Jet it is, 
after a time, on Inature reflection, adnlitted by tbe 
,varid in general, from a real understanding and con- 
viction of its excellence; that it is in its nature level 
to the cOlllprehension of men, considered 111erely as 
rational beings, ,,
ithout reference to thpir J110ral cha... 
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racter, whether good or bad; and that, in matter of 
fact, it is recognized and upheld by the ll1ass of men, 
taken as individuals, not lllerely approved by them, 
taken as a mass, in which SODle have influence over 
others,-not merely submitted to with a blind, but 
true instinct, such as is said to oppress inferior ani- 
mals in the presence of nlan, but literally advocated 
from an enlightened capacity for criticising it; and, 
in consequence of this notion, some men go so far as 
to ad vise, that the cause of Truth should be frankly 
committed to the multitude as the Jegitimate judges 
and guardians of it. 
SOlnething may occur to expose the fallacy of this 
notion, in the course of the follo,ving ren1arks, on 
\vhat I concei ve to be the real method by ,vhich the 
influence of spiritual principles is nlaintained in this 
carnal ,vorld. But here, it is expedient at once to 
appeal to Scripture against a theory, ,vhich, ,,,hether 
plausible or not, is scarcely Christian. The foHo,ving 
texts ,viII suggest a ll1ultitude of others, as ,,,eJI as of 
Scripture representations, hostile to the idea that 
moral truth is easily or generally discerned. "'fhe 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God 2." "The light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not 3 ." " "Thosoever hath, to 
him shall be given 4 ." "'Visdom is justified by her 
children 5." 
On the other hand, t.hat its real influence consists 


2 1 Cor, ii. 14. 3 John i. 5. 4 
ratt. xiii. 12. ,) Ibid. xi. lH. 
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directly in SOlno inherent moral po,vcr, in virtue in 
some shape or other, not in any evidence or criterion 
level to the undisciplined reason of the multitude, 
high or low, learned or ignorant, is implied in texts, 
such as those referred to just no\v :-" I send you 
forth as sheep in the midst of \volves; be ye, the1J
e- 
fore, \vise as serpents, and harmless as doves." 
This being the state of the question, it is proposed 
to consider, \vhether the influence of Truth in the 
,,'orid at large does not arise from tlte lJe1Josonal in- 
fluence, direct and indirect, of those ,vIto are CODImis- 
sioned to teach it. 
In order to explain the sense in ,vhich this is 
asserted, it ,viH be best to begin by tracing the mode 
in ,vhich the nloral character of such an organ of the 
Tru th is formed; and, ill a large subject, I must beg 
permission to be sODIewhat longer (should it be ne- 
cessary) than the custon1 of this place allo,ys. 
'Ve will suppose this Teacher of the Truth so cir- 
cumstanced as one alone among the sons of Adanl 
has ever been, such a one as has never transgressed 
his sense of duty, but from his early childhood up- 
,vards 11as been only engaged in increasing and per- 
fecting the light originally given hhn. In him the 
kno,vledge and }Jo,ver of acting rightly have kept pacp 
,vith the enlargenlent of his duties, and his in,vard 
convictions of Truth ,vith the successive temptations 
opening upon hÍln frolll ,vithout to ,vander from it. 
Other nlen are 8urpri
ed and overset hy the sudden 
,veight of circlunstallces against ,,,hich they have 
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not }Jrovided; or, losing step, they strain and discon1- 
pose their faculties in the effort, even though suc- 
cessful, to recover thenlselves; or they attempt to 
discriminate for thernselves bet\veen little and great 
breaches of the la \v of conscience, and a Ho,," thenl- 
selves in ,vhat they consider the former; thus falling 
do\vn precipices (as I may say) \vhen they meant to 
descend an easy step, recoverable the next monlent. 
Hence it is that, in a short time, those who started 
on one line nlake such different progress, and diverge 
in so nlany directions. Their conscience still speaks, 
but baving been trifled \vith, it does not tell truly; it 
equivocates, or is irregular. 'Vhereas in hinl who is 
faithful to his o\vn divinely implanted nature, the 
faint light of Truth da,vns continually brighter; the 
shado\vs ,vhich at first troubled it, the unreal ShapE?R 
created by its O\Vl1 t\vilight-state, vanish; ,vhat ,vas 
as uncertain as lnere feeling, and could not be dis- 
tinguished from a fancy except by the c0111manding 
urgency of its voice, becomes fixed and definite, and 
strengthening into principle, it at the saIne tilue de- 
velopes into habit. As fresh anel fresh duties arise, 
or fresh and fresh faculties are brought into action, 
they are at once absorbed into the existing in\varò 
s)"stem, and take their appropriate place in it. 
Doubtless beings, disobedient as nlost of us, from our 
youth up, cannot comprehend even the earlyattain- 
ments of one ,vho thus gro\vs in ,visdonl as truly as he 
grows in stature; ,vho has no antagonist principles 
unsett.ling each other-no errors to unlparn; though 
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",.hich is itself divine and unerring. It is important, 
I say, as restraining us fron! judging hastily of opi- 
nions anù practices of good men into which ,ye our- 
selves cannot enter; but ,vhich, for ,vhat \ve know, 
lllay be as necessary parts of the Truth, though too 
subtle for our dull perceptions, as those great and 
distinguishing features of it ,vhich ',""e, in C0111ffiOn 
,,,ith the 111ajority of sincere men, admit. And par- 
ticularly,,,ill it preserve us from rash censures of the 
Prinlitive Church, "Thich, in spite of the corruptions 
,,,hich disfigured it from the first, still in its collective 
holiness may be considered to 111ake as near an ap- 
})roach to the pattern of Christ as fallen man ever ,viII 
attain; being, in fact, a revelation in some sort of that 
Blessed Spirit in a bodily shape, ,vho \vas prolnised 
to us as a second Teacher of Truth after Christ's de- 
parture, and became such upon a subject-matter far 
lllore diversified than that on ,,,hich our Lord had re- 
vealed IIimself before IIim. For instance, for\vhat \ve 
kno\v, the Episcopal principle, or the practice of In- 
fant Baptism, \vhich are traceable to Apostolic times, 
though not clearly proved by the Scripture records, 
Inay be as necessary in the scheme of Christian truth 
as the doctrine of the Divine Unity, or nIall's respon- 
sibility, \vhich in tbe artificial systelu are naturaHy 
placed as the basis of religion, as being first in order 
of succession and tin1e. And this, be it observed, 
will account for the omission in Scripture of express 
sunctiolls of these and silnilar principles and obser- 
vances; provided, that is, the object of the ,vritten 
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,vord he, not to unfold a :;y,;tCI11 for our intellectual 
contemplation, but to secure the fornlation of a cer- 
tain character. 
2. A l1d in the second place, it is plain, that the 
gifted individual ",horn ,,-e have imagined, ,,,ill of all 
men be least able (as such) to defend his O'Vll vic"ys, 
inasnluch as hc takes no external survey of hinlself. 
Thing'ì ,,'hich arc the most familiar to us, and easy 
in practice, require the most study, and give the most 
trouble in explaining; as, for instance, the nUDlber, 
cOlllhination, and succession of muscular Dlovements 
hy ,,'hich ,ye balanee ourselves in ,valkillg, or utter 
our separate \yords; and this quite independently of 
the existence or non-existence of language suitable 
for ùe
cribing then1. The longer anyone has perse- 
vered in the practice of virtue, the less likely i" he 
to rccoHect ho\\" he began it; ,,'hat ,vere his difficulties 
on starting, and ho,v surmounted; by ,vhat process 
one truth led to another; and to elicit justly ,,,hat 
are the real rea
OllS latent in his mind for partieular 
observances or opinions. lIe holds the ,,,hole assenl- 
blage of l11o1'al notions ahnost as so Inany collateral 
and sclf-evident facts. J lence it i
 that some of the 
nlost deeply-exerci::5ed and variously gifted Chri
tialls, 
"'hen they proceed to ,vrite or speak npon rcligion, 
either fail altogether, or cannot be understood except 
on an attelltiyc stud)y; and after all, perhaps, are 
illogical and unsy
telnatic, assunlillg "'hat their read- 
ers require proved, and becnling to 11listake con- 
llexion or autecedence for causation, probability for 
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evidence. And over such as these it is, that the minute 
intellect of inferior men has its moment of triunlph, 
TIlen '\vho excel in a mere shortsighted perspicacity; 
not understanding that, even in the case of intellec- 
tual excellence, it is considered the highest of gifts 
to possess an intuitive knowledge of the beautiful in 
art, or the effective in action, without reasoning or 
in vestigating; that this, in fact, is genius; and that 
they \vho have a corresponding insight into moral 
truth (as far as they have it) have reached that es- 
pecial perfection in the spiritual part of their nature, 
which is so rarely found, and so greatly prized among 
the intpllectual endoWlnents of the soul. 
Nay, may \ve not further venture to assert, not only 
that moral Truth will be least skilfully defended by 
those, as such, '\vho are the genuine depositories of 
it, but that it cannot be adequately explained and 
defended in '\vords at all? Its vie\vs and human 
language are inconln1ensurable. For, after all, '\vhat 
is language but an artificial system adapted for par- 
ticular purposes, \vhich have been deternlined by our 
,rants? And here, even at first sight, can '\ve imagine 
that it has been framed '\vith a vie'\v to ideas so re- 
fined, so foreign to the \vhole course of the \vorld, as 
those ,vhich (as Scripture expresses it.) "no man can 
learn," but the select remnant who are " redeemed 
from the earth," and in ""hose mouth "is found no 
guile 6 î " Nor is it this heavenly language alone 
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which is ,,'ithout its intellectual counterpart. l\Ioral 
character in itself, ,vhether good or bad, as exhibited 
in thought and conduct, surely cannot be duly repre- 
sented in ,vords. 'Ve may, indeed, by an effort, re- 
duce it in a certain degree to this arbitrary medium; 
but in its conlbined dinlensiolJs it is as impossible to 
,,"ri te and read a man (so to express it), as to give Ji teral 
depth to a painted tablet. 
'Vith these remarks on the nature of moral Truth, 
as vie,ved externally, let us conduct our secluded 
teacher, ,vho is the embodied specimen of it, after 
his thirty years' preparation for his office, into the 
noise and tunlult of the ,,,,orld; and in order to set 
him fairly on the course, let us suppose hinl recom- 
mended by some external gift, ,,,hether ordinary or 
extraordinary, the po,ver of miracles, the countenance 
of rulers, or a reputation for learning, such as Inay 
secure a hearing for hÍJn from the nlultitude of men. 
This must be supposed, in consequence of tbe very 
constitution of the present ,yorld. Alnid its incessant 
din, nothing ,viII attract attention but ,vhat cries aloud 
and spares not. It is an old proverb, that lnen profess 
a sincere respect for virtue, and then let her starve; 
for they bave at the bottom of their hearts an evil 
feeling, in spite of better thoughts, that to be bound 
to certain la,,'s and principlec;;: is a superstition and a 
slavery, and that freedoJl1 consists in the actual exer- 
cise of the ,viII in evil as ,yell as in good; and they 
,vitness (,vhat cannot be denied) that a man ,yho 
thro,ys off the yoke of strict conscientiousness, in- 
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definitely increases his producible talent for the 
tinIe, and his in]mediate power of attaining his ends. 
A t best they \vill but adnlire the religious Inan, and 
treat him ,vith deference; but in his absence they are 
compelJed (as they say) to confess that a being so 
amiable and gentle is not suited to play his part in 
the scene of life; that he is too good for this ,,"orId; 
that he is framed for a more primitive and purer age, 
and born out of due time. MUKUp{crUVTf(; vp,wv TJ 
it7rElpÓKaKOv, says the scoffing politician in the history, 
ov t1JÀOV,ufV T
 
pr01'; would not the great majority 
of men, high and lo,v, thus speak of St. John the 
Apostle, ,vere he now living? 
Therefore, ,ve must invest our Teacher ,vith a cer- 
tain gift of po\ver, that he may be feared. But even 
then, ho\v hopeless does his task seem to be at first 
sight! how improbable that he should be able to 
proceed one step farther than his external recom- 
mendation carries him forward! so that it is a marvel 
ho,v the Truth has ever been spread and maintained 
among luen. For, recollect, it is not a lnere set of opi- 
nioHs that he has to promulgate, \vhich Inay lodge on 
the surface of the mind; but he is to be an instrument 
in changing (as Scripture speaks) the heart, and ßl0- 
delling all men after one exenlplar; lnaking them 
like hinlselt: or rather One above himself: who is the 
beginning of a ne,v creation. Having (as has been 
said) no sufficient eloquence-nay, not language at 
his cOffilnalld-\"hat Ínstrunlents can he be said to 
po::,
ess ? 'fhus he is, ii"om the nature of the ease, 
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thro\vn upon his personal resources, ,,
hether greater 
or le

; for it is plain he cannot comn1it his charge 
to others as his representatives, and be translated 
(as it "
ere) and circulated through the ,vorId, till he 
has made others like hitnself. 
Turn to the history of Truth, and these anticipa- 
tions are fulfilled. Some hearers of it had their 
conscience stirred for a ,vhile, and many "\vere af- 
fected by the a,vful simplicity of the Great Teacher; 
but the proud and sensual were irritated into oppo- 
sition; the philosophic considered I-lis doctrines 
strange and chimerical; the multitude foUo,ved for 
a time in senseless wonder, and then suddenly aban- 
doned an apparently falling cause. For, in truth, 
,,,hat ,vas the task of an Apostle, but to raise the 
dead? and \vhat trifling \vould it appear, even to the 
lllOst benevolent and candid lnen of the ,vorId, ,vhen 
such a one persisted to chafe and stimulate the limbs 
of the inanimate corpse, as if his own ]ife could be 
COllullunicated to it, or motion ,vould continue one 
1110n1ent after tbe external effort ,vas ,vithdra'Yll! in 
the poet's words
 


Bpá UO!; àl>OVt1LOJI 
" 
 ' 0 ' 'Y 
a }lupa U( Jlf]Uf.:OVUL KOpt, W v. 


Truly such a one must expect, at best, to be ac- 
counted but a babbler, or one deranged by his" much 
learning" -a visionary and an el1thusiast,- 


f.:ÚPT' d7rOflOVUW!; Ì]aBa j'E.ypafl}.llvoc;, 


fit for the ,vi1del'ness or the ten]ple; a jest at the 
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Areopagus, and but a gladiatorial show at Ephesus, 
É7rtf)avá'rLoc;, an actor in an exhibition ,vhich would 
finish in bis o,vn death. 
Yet (blessed be God!) the power of Truth actu- 
ally did, by some means or other, overcome these vast 
obstacles to its propagation; and ,vhat those means 
,v ere, ,ve shall best understand by contemplating it, 
as it now shows itself when established and generally 
professed; an ordinary sanction having taken the 
place of miracles, and infidelity being the assailant 
instead of the assailed party. 
It will not require Inany words to make it evident 
ho,v impetuous and (for the time) how triumphant 
an attack the rebellious Reason ,vill conduct against 
the long-established, over-secure, and but silently- 
,vorking system of ,vhich Truth is the vital principle. 
1. First, every part of the Truth is novel to its 
opponent; and, seen detached from the whole, be- 
conles an objection. It is only necessary for Reason 
to ask many questions; and, ,vhiIe the other party is 
investigating the real answer to each in detail, to 
claim the victory, ,vhich spectators ,viII not be slo,v 
to a\vard, fancying (as is the manner of men) that 
clear and ready speech is the test of Truth. And it 
can choose its questions, selecting ,,,,hat appears most 
objectionable in the tenets and practices of the re- 
ceived system; and it will (in all probability) even 
unintentionally, fall upon the lTIOst difficult parts; 
\vhat is on the surface being at once most conspicuous, 
and also furthest removed from the centre on which 
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be cOll1plete in themselves from their very minute- 
ness. Thus, for instance, men attack the ceremo- 
nies and discipline of the Church, appealing to com- 
mon sense, as they caU it; which really means, ap- 
pealing to some proposition ,vhich, though true in its 
own province, is nothing to the purpose in theology; 
or appealing to the logical accuracy of the argu- 
ment, ,vhen every thing turns on the real meaning of 
the terms employed, \vhich can only be understood 
by the religious mind. 
2. Next, men who investigate in this Dlere]y intel- 
lectual ,vay, ,vithout sufficient basis and guidance in 
their personal virtue, are bound by no fears or deli- 
cacy. Not only from dulness, but by preference, 
they select ground for the contest, which a reverent 
Faith \vishes to keep sacred; and, while the latter is 
looking to its stepping, lest it cOlllmit sacrilege, they 
have the unembarrassed use of their eyes for the com- 
bat, and overconle, by skill and agility, one stronger 
than themselves. 
3. Further, the ,varfare bet,veen Error and Truth 
is necessarily advantageous to the former, from its 
very nature, as being conducted by set speech or 
t.reatise; and this, not only for a reason already as- 
signed, the deficiency of Truth in the power of elo- 
quence, and even of words, but llloreover from the 
very neatness and definiteness thereby required in 
the handling of the argulnent. Truth is vast and 
far-stretching, viewed as a system; and, vie\ved in 
C") 
- 
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its separate doctrines, it depends on the combination 
of a nunlber of various, delicate, and scattered evi- 
dences: hence it can scarcely be exhibited in a given 
number of sentences. If it be attempted, its advo- 
cate, unable to exhibit more than a fraglnent of the 
"Thole, must round off its rugged extremities, and 
unite its straggling lines, by much the sanle process 
by which an historical narrative is converted into a 
tale. This, indeed, is the very art of composition, 
,vhich, accordingly, is only ,vith extrenle trouble 
preserved clear of exaggeration and artifice; and 
,,,110 does not see that all this is favourable to the 
cause of error,-to that party ,vhich has not faith 
enough to be patient of doubt, and has just talent 
enough to consider perspicuity the chief excellence 
of a ,vriter? To illustrate this, we may contrast the 
,yorks of Bishop Butler ,vith those of that popular 
infidel \vriter at the end of the last century, ,vho 
professed to be the harbinger of an Age of Reason. 
4. l\Ioreover, this great, though dangerous faculty 
,,,hich evil employs as its instrunlent in its ,varfare 
against the Truth, may shnulate all kinds of virtue, 
and become the rival of the true saints of God, whom 
it is opposing. It may dra,v fine pictures of virtue, 
or trace out the course of sacred feelings or of serious 
reflections. Nothing is so easy as to be religious on 
paper; and thus the arms of Truth are turned, as far 
as may be found necessary, against itself. 
5. It must be further observed, that the exhibi- 
tions of Reason, being complete in themselves, and 
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having nothing of a personal nature, are capable al- 
most of an oll1nipresence by an indefinite multipli- 
cation and circulation, through the medium of com- 
position: here, even the orator has greatly the ad- 
vantage over the religious ßlan; words may be heard 
by thousands at once,-a good deed ,vill be ,,,it- 
nessed and estimated at most by but a fe\v. 
6. To put an end to these remarks on the advan- 
tages accruing to Error in its stru gle \vith Truth, the 
exhibitions of the Reason, being in their operation 
separable fron1 the person exerting them, possess 
little or no responsibility. To be anonynlous is al- 
most their characteristic, and \vith it all the evils 
attendant on the unchecked opportunity for injustice 
and falsehood. 
Such, then, are the difficulties which beset the 
propagåtion of the Truth: its \vant of instruments, 
as an a
sailant of the ".orld's opinions; the keenness 
and vigour of the ""eapons producible against it 
,,,hen itself in turn is to be attacked. How, then, 
after all, has it Dlaintained its ground among Tuen, 
and subjected to its dominion un,villing minds, some 
even bound to the external profession of obedience, 
others at least in a sullen neutrality, and the inaction 
of despair? 
I ans\ver, that it has been upheld in the "orld, not 
as a system, not by books, not by argument, nor by 
tenlporal po\ver, hut by the })ersonal influence of 
such men as have already been described, ,vho are at 
once the teachers and the patterns of it; and, \\'ith 
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some suggestions in behalf of this statenlent, I shall 
conclude. 
1. Ilere, first, is to be taken into account the 
natural beauty and m
esty of virtue, \vhich is more 
or less felt by all but the most abandoned. I do not 
say virtue in the abstract,-virtue in a book. 1\Icn 
persuade thenIselves, ,vith little difficulty, to scoff at 
principles, to ridicule books, to make sport of the 
names of good men; but they cannot bear their pre- 
sence: it is holiness, embodied in personal forn], which 
they cannot steadily confront and bear down: so that 
the silent conduct of a conscientious man secures for 
him from beholders a feeling different in kind fronl 
any ,vhich is created by the merp versatile and garru- 
lous Reason. 
2. N ext, consider the extrelne rarity, in any great 
perfection and purity, of simple-minded, honest devo- 
tion to God; and another instrument of influence is 
discovered for the cause of Truth. 
Ien naturalI y 
prize ,,,hat is l1ovP! and scarce; and, considering the 
low vie\vs of the multitude on points of social and 
religious duty, their ignorance of those precepts of 
generosity, self-denial, and high-minded patience, 
which religion enforces, nay, their scepticism (whether 
kno\vn to themselves or not) of the existence in the 
,vorid of severe holiness and truth, no ,vonder they 
are an1azed \vhen accident gives thenl a sight of these 
excellences in another, as though they beheld a mi- 
racle; and they ,vatch it \vith a mixture of curiosity 
and awe. 
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3. Besides, the conduct of a religious Dlan is quite 
above then}. They cannot imitate him, if they try. 
It may be easy for the educated anlong them to 
make speeches, or to write books; but high moral 
exceIIence is the attribute of a school to ,vhich they 
are ahnost strangers, having scarcely learned, and 
that painfuBy, the first elenlents of the heavenly 
science. One little deed, done against natural incli- 
nation for God's sake, though in itself of a conceding 
or passive character, (to brook an insult, to face a 
danger, or to resign an advantage,) has in it a po,ver 
outbalancing all the dust and chaff of Dlere profes- 
sion; the profession whether of enlightened benevo- 
lence and candour, or, on the other hand, of high 
religious faith and of fervent zeal. 
4. .L\nd Inen feel, Dloreover, that the object of 
their conteDlplation is beyond their reach-not open 
to the COlnmon temptations ,vhich influence men, and 
grounded on a foundation \vhich they cannot explain. 
And nothing is DIore effectual, first in irritating, then 
in hUlnbling tbe pride of TIlen, than the sight of a 
superior altogether independent of thenlselves. 
5. The consistency of virtue is another gift, ,vbich 
gradually checks the rudeness of the ,vorld, and tanles 
it into obedience to itself. The changes of hunlan 
affairs, ,vhich first excited and interested, at length 
disgust the n1Ïnd, \vhich then begins to look out for 
something on ,,,hich it can rely, for peace and rest; 
and ,,,hat can then be found inll11utable and sure, but 
God's ,,,"ord and promises, illustrated and conveyed to 
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the inquirer in the person of His faithful servants? 
Every day sho,vs us ho,v much depends on firmness 
for obtaining influence in practical matters; and 
,vhat are all kinds of firmness, as exhibited in the 
,vorld, but likenesses and offshoots of that true stabi- 
lity of heart which is stayed in the grace, and in the 
contemplation of Almighty God? 
6. Such especially will be the thoughts of those 
countless multitudes, ,vho, in the course of their trial, 
are from time to time ,veighed do,vn by affliction, or 
distressed by bodily pain. This ,viII be, in their case, 
the strong hour of Truth, ,vhich, though unheard and 
unseen by men as a body, approaches each one of 
that body in his o,vn turn, though at a different time. 
Then it is that the po,vers of the ,vorld, its counsels, 
and its efforts (vigorous as they seelned to be in the 
race), lose ground, and slo\v-paced Truth overtakes 
them; and thus it comes to pass, that, ,vhile the out- 
,vard course of things seems ever hastening on\vards 
to open infidelity and sin, there are ten thousand 
secret obstacles, graciously sent frolll God, cUlllbering 
its chariot-,vheels, so that they drive heavily, and 
saving it from utter ruin. 
Even \"ith these fe\v considerations before us, ,ve 
shall find it difficult to estimate the moral po\ver 
,vhich a single individual, trained to practise \vhat he 
teaches, lnay acquire in his O\Vl1 circle, in the course 
of years. 'Vhile the Scriptures are thro\vn upon the 
,vorld, as if the conlIDon property of any ,,,,ho choose 
to appropriate thenl, he is, in fact, the Jegitinlate in- 
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terpreter of thenl, and none other; the Inspired 
"r ord being but a dead letter, (ordinarily considered,) 
except as transmitted fronl one luind to another. 
'Vhile he is unkno,vn to the ".orld, yet, ".ithiIJ the 
range of those ,,,ho see hiln, he ,viII becoIne the object 
of feelings different in kind from those ,vhich nlere 
intellectual excel1ence excites. The men cOlnmonlv 
aI 
held in popular estimation are greatest at a dis- 
tance; they becolne small as they are approacbed; 
but the attraction, exerted by unconscious holiness, 
is of an urgent and irresistible nature; it persuades 
the ,veak, the tin1id, the ,vavering, and the inquir- 
ing; it dra\vs forth the affe
tiol1 and loyalty of all 
\vho are in a measure like-nlinrled; and over the 
thoughtl
ss or perverse 111ultitude it exercises a sove- 
reign cOlnpulsory s,vay, bidding theln fear anel keep 
silence, on the ground of its O'Vll right Divine to rule 
thenl; its hereditary clahn on their obedience, though 
they understand not the principles or counsels of that 
spirit, \\9hich is "born, not of blood, nor of the ,,,ill of 
the flesh, nor of the ,viII of man, but of God." 
And if such be the per
onal influence excited by 
the Teacher of Truth over the lllixed cro,vd of nlen 
,,,horn he encounters, ,vhat (think ,ve) \"ill be his po\yer 
over that select numher, ju
t referred to, ,,,ho have 
already, in a measure, disciplined their hearts after 
the la\v of holiness, and feel thelnSelyes, ns it ,vere, 
individllalh
 addre

ed hv the invitation of his e
- 
01 . 
anlple? Thesp are they ,,,horn our Lord especially 
calls Jlis "elect," and caIne to "gather together III 
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one," for they are ,,,"or thy. And these, too, are they 
,vho are ordained in God's Providence to be the salt 
of the earth,-to continue, in their turn, the succes- 
sion of His \\.itnesses, that heirs may never be 
,vanting to the rOJalline, though death s,veeps away 
each successive generation of then1 to their rest and 
their re\yard. These, perhaps, by chance fell in ,vith 
their destined father in the Truth, not at once dis- 
cerning his real greatness. At first, perhaps, they 
thought his teaching fanciful, and parts of his con- 
duct extravagant or \veak. Years might pass a,vay 
before such prejudices 'v ere entirely removed from 
their rninds; but by degrees they \vould discern more 
and more the trace8 of unearthly lnajesty about him; 
-they ,vould ,vitness, froln till1e to time, his trial under 
the .various events of life, and ,,,"ollld still find, ,vhether 
they looked above or belo,v, that he rose higher, and 
,vas based deeper, than they could ascertain by 
measurelnent. Then, at length, ,vith astollislllnent 
and fear, they ,votlld ùecon1e a,vare that Christ's 
presence ,vas before theIn; and, in the \yords of 
Scripture, \vould glorify God in IIis servant 7; and 
an this ,yhile they themselves ,,,"ould be changing into 
that glorious lInage ,vhich they gazed upon, and be 
in training to sucreed him in its dissemination. 
"Till it be said, This is a fancy, \vhicb no exp
rience 
confirms 
 First, no irre1ig'ious man can kno\v any- 
thing concerning the hidden saints. Next, 1]0 one, 
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religious or not, can detect thenl ,vithout attenti ye 
study of them. But, after all, say they are fe,v, such 
high Christians; and ,,,hat foIlo,,"s? They are enough 
to carryon God's l10iseless ,york. The .L\postles 
""ere such Dlen; others might be named, in their 
several generations, as successors to their holiness. 
These cOlllnlunicate their light to a number of lesser 
luminaries, by ,vhom, in its turn, it is distributeel 
through the ,vorId; the first sources of illumination 
being all the ,,,hile unseen, even by the majority of 
sincere Christians, -unseen as is that Suprelne Au- 
thor of Light and Truth, frOln ,vhom all good pri- 
marily proceeds. A fe\v highly-endo\yed 111en ,yiH res- 
cue the ,vorld for centuries to conlee Before llO\\
 even 
one manS has impressed an image on the Church, 
,,
hich, through God's mercy, shall not be effaced 
,yhile time lasts. Such men, like the Prophet., are 
placed upon their ,vat ch-t o ''''er, and light their 
beacons on the heights. Each receives and translnits 
the sacred flame, trimUlil1g it in rivalry of his ])rede- 
eessor, and fully purposed to send it on a
 bright as 
it has reached hiIn; and thus the self-same fire, once 
kindled on 
Ioriah, though seeming at intervals to 
faiJ, has at length reached n
 in safety, and ,viII in 
like manner, as ,ve trust, be carried fOJ",,,arò even to 
tbe end. 
To conclu{1e. Such "ie,,"s of the nature and hi
- 
tory of Divine Truth arp calculatec1 to Blake us con- 
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tented and resigned in our generation, \vhatever be 
the peculiar character or the po\ver of the errors of 
our o\vn times. For Christ never ,viII reign visibly 
upon earth; but in each age, as it comes, \ve shall 
read of tumult and heresy, and hear the complaint 
of good men marvelling at \vhat they conceive to be 
the especial ,vickedness of their o\vn times. 
l\Ioreover, such considerations lead us to be satis- 
fied \vith the humblest and most obscure lot; by 
sho\ving us, not only that 'ye lnay be the instrunlents 
of much good in it, but that (strictly speaking) \ve 
could scarcely in any situation be direct instruments 
of good to any besides those ,vho personally kno,v 
us, \vho ever must form a small circle; and as to 
the indirect good ,ve may do in a more exalted sta- 
tion (which is by 110 means to be lightly esteemed), 
still we are not absolutely precluded from it in a 
lower place in the Church. Nay, it has happened 
before no\,", that comparatively retired posts have 
been filled by those who have exerted the 1110st ex- 
tensive influences over the destinies of religion in the 
times following them; as in the arts and pursuits of 
this ,vorld, the great benefactors of mankind are fre- 
quently unkno\vn. 
Let all those, then, ,vho ackno,vledge the voice of 
God speaking ,vithin them, and urging then} heaven- 
ward, wait patiently for the end, exercising them- 
selves, .and diligently \vorking, with a vie\v to that day 
,,,hen the books shall be opened, and all the disorder 
of hUl11an affairs revip\verl anò set right; \vhen "the 
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last shall be first, and the first last;" ,,,hen" all things 
tbat offend, and they ,vhich do iniquity," shall be 
gathered out and remoyed; ,vhen "the righteous 
shall shine forth as the sun," and Faith shall see her 
God; ,,"hen "they that be ,,"ise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars, for ever and 
eYer." 



SERMON v. 


ON JUSTICE, AS A PRINCIPLE OF DIVINE 
GOVERNANCE. 


Preached April 8, 1832. 


J ER. viii. 11. 
"They })ave healed the hurt of the daughter of my peop1e 
slight1y, saying, Peace, peace, when there is no peace." 


'THERE "Till ever be persons ,,"ho take a favourable 
vie\v of hUlnan nature, as it actually is found in the 
\vorld, and of the spiritual condition and the pro- 
spects of mankind. And eertaillly the face of things 
is so fair, and contains so llluch that is interesting 
and lofty, that the spectator may be pardoned it: on 
the first sight, he is disposed to believe thenl to be 
as cheerful and as happy as they appear,-the evils of 
life as light anù transitory, and its issue as satisfac- 
tOI'Y. Such easy confidence is natural in youth; nay, 
it is even commendable at a tinle of life in ,,'hich 
suspicion and incredulity are unbeconling; that is, 
it u'oilld Le commendable, did not Scripture acquaint 
us fro III the very first (by "'ay of ,yarning, previoub 
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to our actual experience) \\'ith the deccitfulne
s of 
the" orId's prolniscs antI teaching; telling us of the 
opposition Lct,,-ccn Sight and Faith, of that strait 
gate anù that uarro,,- ,,-ay, the thought of ,yhich is to 
caltn u') in youth, that it l11a)"' eali vcn and in \"igorate 
us in old ngc. 
Y ct, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
even the infornlation of Scripture results in a cheerful 
vie,,- of lllunan affairs, anù cOndell111S gl00n1 and 
sadnc::,s as a sin, as ,,'ell as a nJÍ::,take; and thus, in 
fact, altogether sanctions tbe conclusions gathered 
fronl the fir8t sight of tbe course of the ".orlù. But 
here i::, an instance, tìuch a::, not unfrequently is found, 
of an opinion being abfjtractedJy true, and yet the 
pcr
on ,,,ho hold
 it '''fong in his 1Jlode of holding it ; 
so that ,,,bile the terulS in ,,,hich he conveys it ap- 
proach indefiniteJy near to those in \\"hich the true 
,-ie,,,, is contained, lleverthless n1en ,,'ho 11laÍlltain the 
,'crr reyerse ]llay be nearer the truth than he is. J t 
oftpn happen8 that, in pursuing the succes
iYe stages 
of an investigation, the lllind continually reverses its 
judgment to and fro, according as the "
eight of argu- 
ment passes over anlI back again froll1 the one alter- 
native of the que
tion to the other; and in such a ca
e 
the ultimatp utility of the inquiry does not consist in 
the conclusion finally adopted, ,,'hich may be no other 
than that ,,-ith \\"hich the inquiry "Was comn1cnced; 
hut in the position iu ,\"hich \\ye have learned to vicw 
it, and the CirClllll
tances ,vith ,,'hich "
e have asso- 
ciated it. It i:, plain, too, that the TIlan ,,",110 ha
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gone through many of these progressive alterna- 
tions of opinion, but has for some cause or other 
stopped short of the true view legitimately ternli- 
nating the inquiry, ,vould be further frolll it in the 
Inere enunciation of his sentilnents, but in the state 
of his lllind far nearer to it, than he \rho has not ex- 
alnined the subject at all, and is right by accident. 
Thus it bappens, 1nen are cheerful and secure frolll 
ignorance of the evils of life; and they are secure, 
again, froln seeing the remedy of the evils; and, on 
the other hand, they are desponding from seeing the 
evils \vithout the remedy: so that \ve must never say 
that an individual is right, merely on the ground of 
his holding an opinion which happens to be true, un- 
less be holds it in a particular manner; tbat is, under 
those conditions, and ,vith that particular association 
of thought and feeling, \"hich in fact is the interpre- 
tation of it. 
That superficial judgnlent, \"hich happens to be 
right ,,,ithout deserving to be so, is condemned in the 
text. The error of the prophets and pri8sts there 
spoken of consisted, not in promising a Clllre for the 
\,"ounded soul, but in healing the hurt of the daughter 
of God's people slightly, saying, Peace, peace, before 
they had ascertained either the evil or the remedy. 
The Gospel is in its yery name a nlessage of peace, 
but it Dlust never be separated from the bad tidings 
of our fallen nature, \vhich it reverses; and he \"ho 
speaks of the state of the \vorld in a sanguine \vay, 
luay iudeed be an advanced Christian, hut he nlay 
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also be llluch less even than a })roselyte of the gate; 
and if bis security and peace of mind be merely the 
caIrn of ignorance, surely the men whom he looks 
ÙOW11 upon as narro"7-minded and superstitious, "Those 
religion consists in fear not in love, shall go into the 
kingdom of heaven before him. Weare reminùed 
of this in1portant truth by the order of our ecclesias- 
tical year. Easter Day, our chief Festival, is pre- 
ceded by the forty days of Lent, to show us that 
they, and they only, ,vho so,v in tears, shall reap in 
JOY. 
Renlarks such as these are scarcely necessary, as 
far as lve of this pIace are concerned, who, through 
God's blessing, are teachers of IIis truth, and" by 
reason of use have our senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil." Yet it is in1possible not to ob- 
serve, and it is useful to bear in mind, that mankind 
at large is not ,viser or better than heretofore; rather, 
that it is an especial fault of the present ùay, to Inis- 
take the false security of the man of the "Torld for 
the composure, cheerfulness, and benevolence of the 
true Christian; ,vhile all the shades of character be- 
t,veen t.hese t,vo, though indefinitely nlore deserving 
of our respect than the fornler of them, I mean the 
superstitious, the bigot, the intolerant, and the fa- 
natic, are thrust out of the ,vay as inhuman and 
offensive, lnerely because their kl1o,,'ledge of them- 
selves is nlore exact than their apprehension of the 
Gospel, and their zeal for God's honour more ener- 
getic than their love of Inankiud. 
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This in fact is the fault incident to tinles of politi- 
cal peace and safety, when the ,vorld keeps \vell to- 
gether, no nlotions stirring beneath it, to disturb the 
continuity of its surface, ,vhich for the tinle presents 
to us a consistent and finished picture. \Vhen the 
la\vs of a country are upheld and oheyed, and pro- 
perty secure, the ,vorld appears to realize that vision 
of constancy and permanence which it presented to 
our youthful iInagination. Human nature appears 
more amiable than it reany is, because it is not tried 
,vith disappointments; more just, because it is then 
its interest to respect the rigbts of others; more be- 
nevolent, because it can be so ,vithout self-denial. 
The ,,'"arnings contained in the historical Scriptures, 
concerning the original baseness and corruption of 
the heart, are, in the course of tinle, neglected; or 
rather these very representations are adduced as a 
proof ho\v much better the ,vorld 1l0'V is than it ,vas 
once; ho,v much lllore enJightened, refined, in teIlec- 
tnal, manly; and this, not ,vithout some secret feeling 
of disrespect to,vards the ,vriters of the plain facts 
recorded in the Bible, as if, even \vere the case so 
bad as they Inake it appear, it had been nlore judi- 
cious and humane to have said nothing about it. 
But, fairly as this superficial vie\v of human nature 
ans".ers in peaceable times; speciously as it may ar- 
gue, innocently as it 11layexperÎ1nentalize, in the rare 
and short-lived intervals of a nation's tranquiIJity ; 
yet, let persecution or tribulation arise, and forth,vith 
it
 inlbecility is discovered. It is but a theory; it 
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cannot copp ,vith difficulties; it ilnparts no strength 
OJ" loftiness of lnind ; it gains no influence over others. 
It is at once shattered and crushed in the stern con- 
flict of good and evil; diso\yued, or rather overlooked, 
Ly the cOlubatants on either side, and vanishing, no 
one kno\ys ho\v or ,,
hither. 
The opinioi1s alluded to ill the foregoing remarks, 
,,-hen assulning a definite doctrinal basis, ,vill be found 
to centre in Socinianisnl or Theophilanthropism, the 
name varying according as it adn1its or rejects tbe 
authority of Scripture. And the spirit of this system 
,,-ill be found to infect great nunl bers of men, \vho 
are unconscious of the origin and tendency of their 
opinions. The essential dogmas of Sociniallislll are 
such as these; that the rule of Divine government 
is one of benevolence, and nothing but benevolence; 
that evil is hut ren1edial and ten1porary; that sin is 
of a venial nature; that repentance is a sufficient 
atonen1ent for it; that the n10ral sense is substan- 
tially but an instinct of benevolence, and that doc- 
trinal opinions do not influence the character or pro- 
spects, nor deser\
e our serious attention. On the 
other hand, sentiments of this character are evidently 
the anÏ1nating principle of the false cheerfulness, and 
the ill-founded }lope, and the blind charitableness, 
,yhich ha\'e already been aS5igned to the lllan of the 
".orld. 
In order to illustrate the untenableness of sneh 
positions as have just been adduced, and hence to 
sho\v, by \,'ay of in
tance, the 
hallo".nes
 and 
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feebleness of the minds \vhich maintain thel11, their 
real feebleness in all practical l11atters, plausibly or 
loudly as they n1ay speak during the hour of tranquil- 
lity in ,vhich they display themselves, it may be use- 
ful to make SOlIle remarks on ,vhat appears to be the 
real judgment of God upon human sin, as far as it 
is discernible by the light of nature; not as if any- 
thing ne\v could be said on the subject, but in order 
to remind ourselves of truths ,vhich are peculiarly 
important in these times. 
The consideration chiefly adduced by the ad vocate 
for the absolute, ul1lnixed benevolence of the Divine 
government, and for the venial nature of sin according 
to the provisions of that government, is an à priori 
argunlent, founded on an appeal to a supposed instinct 
of our nature. It has before no\V been put familiarly 
thus :-" Is there any Ulan living \vho would not, if he 
could, acconlplish the final restitution and eternal 
happiness of every individual? and are ,ve more be- 
nevolent than God?" Or, again, the same general 
argument is sometimes stated more cautiously as fol- 
lo,ys; that" no man can be in a perfectly right state 
of mind, who, if he consider general happiness at all, 
is not ready to ackno,vledge that a good man must 
regard it as being in its o\vn nature the most desirable 
of all objects; and that any habitual disposition 
clearly discerned to be, in its ,,,hole result, at variance 
,vith general happiness, is un,vorthy of being culti- 
"\ ated, or fit to be rooted out; that accordingly, we are 
compelled to attribute God's whole government to 
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benevolence; that it is as much inlpossihle for us to 
love and revere a Being, to ,,,bolll ,ve ascribe a 
lllixed or inlperfect beneyolence, as to believe the 
TIl0St positive contradictions in ternls; that is, as re- 
ligion consists in love and reverence, it cannot subsist 
,yithout a be]ief in benevolence as the sole principle 
of Divine governlllent." 
N o,v first, it is surely not true that benevolence is 
the only, or the chief: principle, of our moral nature. 
To say nothing of the notion of duty to an Unseen 
Governor, implied in the very authoritativeness ,,-itlt 
,vhich conscience dictates to us (a notion ,vhich 
suggests to the mind that there is, in truth, 80lne 
object nlore " desirable in its o,vn nature" than ., the 
general happiness" ofnlankind,-viz. the approbation 
of our l\Iaker), not to insist on this, it nlay be confi- 
dently asserted, that the instincts of justice and of 
purity are natural to us in the same sense in ,vhich 
benevolence is natural. If it be natural to pity and 
,vish ,veIl to nlen in general, ,vithout reference to 
their character, or our personal kno,vledge of thenl, 
or any other attendant CirCU111stance, it is also natural 
to feel indignation ,,,hen vice triumphs, and to be dis- 

atisfied and uneasy till the inequality is rell1oved. 
In order to meet this objection, it is maintained by 
the "Titers under consideration, that the good of ll1all- 
kind is the ultinlate end to \vhich even the principle 
of justice, planted in us, tends; that the rule of re- 
,yard anù punisll1ucllt is a chief lueans of nlaking 
lHen happ)"; and therefore that the feelings of indig- 
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nation, resentment, and the like, must be considered 
as given us, not for their own sake {granting thenl 
gi ven us), but in order to ensure the general good of 
mankind; in other words, that they are no evidence 
of the existence of justice as an original and absolute 
principle - of the moral law, hut only of that infinite 
unmixed benevolence of God, to ,vhich the feelings 
in question are in our case subservient. But this is 
nothing but an assertion, and ,viII not stand exan1Ï- 
nation; for true as it is, that the instinct of justice, 
implanted in us, tends to gene1
al good,-=--good on the 
"\vhole,-it evidently does not tend to unit'etrsal good, 
the good of each individual; and nothing short of thi'3 
can be tbe scope of absolute and sitnple benevolence. 
Our indignation at vice tends to the actual misery of 
the vicious (,vhether such be many or fe\v)-nay, to 
their final misery, except indeed there be provisions 
in the ,vorId's system, hitherto concealed, securing 
the ultin1ate destruction of vice; for while it re- 
mained, it and all connected with it ,vould ever be 
the natural objects of our abhorrence, and this natural 
abhorrence evidently interferes ,vith the hypothesis, 
that universal good is the one end to ,vhich the 
present systeln of Divine governance tends. 
On the other hand, so far from its being " itnpos- 
sible (as the theory under consideration affirnls) to 
love and revere a. Bei!1g to ,,,hODI ,ve ascribe a Dlixed 
benevolence," ,,,hile undoubterlly benevolence excites 
our love and reverence, so rloes a perfect justice too; 
"
e are unrler a natural attraction to admire and 


:! 
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adore the great 
ight, just as ,ve are led on (to conl- 
pare BUlaIl things ".ith great) to d,yell rapturously 
upon SOllIe exquisite ,york of man's designing, the 
beautiful and harnlonious result of the highest and 
most accomplished genius. If ,ye do not habitually 
thus search out and lovingly hang over the traces of 
God's justice, ,,'hich are around us, it is because 'YC 
are ourselves sinners; because, having a bad con- 
science, ""e have a personal interest in denying then), 
and a terror in having thenl forced upon us. In pro- 
portion as ,ve grow' in habits of obedience, far froln 
our vision of the eternal justice of God vanishing fronl 
our l1linds, and being diso,yned by our feelings, as if 
it were but the useful nlisconception of a Jess ad- 
vanced virtue, doubtless it increases, as fear is cast 
out. The saints in heaven ascribe glory to God, 
"for true and righteous are IIis judgnlents." " Great 
and ßlarveHous are Thy works, Lord God Almighty; 
just and true are Thy ,vays, Thou I(ing of saints 1." 
It: then, the infinite benevolence of God ,vins our 
loye, certainly IIis justice comnlands it; and ,yere 
,ve able, as the saints n1ade perfeet are able, to com- 
bine the notion of both in their separate perfections, 
as displaJed in the saIne acts, doubtless our a\ve and 
adnliration of the glorious vision ,vould he immeasur- 
ably increased. 

loreovcr, that ju
tice is a prinlary notion in our 
111inds, and does not admit of resolution into other 


1 Re\". xv. 3. 
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elelnents, may be argued frOlll its connexion \yith 
that general love of order, congruity, and symllletry, 
to ,vhich I have been alluding,-that very desire of 
arranging and simplifying, which is made use of for 
the purpose of denying its elementary nature, and 
,vhich must, in its essence, be considered, if any 
thing is considered, an original principle of hunlan 
nature. 
Nay, it may be doubted \vhether the notion of jus- 
tice be not more essential to the nlental constitution 
+ 
of free agents, than benevolence can be. For our 
very consciousness of being free, and 80 responsible, 
includes in it the idea of an unchangeable rule of 
justice, on which the judgment is hereafter to be con- 
ducted; or rather excludes, as far as it goes, the notion 
of a simply benevolent Governor; a sinlply bene- 
volent end being relinquished (as \ve may speak) by 
the Creator, so soon as lIe comll1itted the destinies 
of man to his o\vn hands, and Blade hin1 a first cause, 
a principle of 01 igination, in the n10ral \vorld. 
But even if the general happiness of mankind 
could be assigned in hypothesis, as the one end to 
,vhich all our moral instincts tended, and though 
nothing could be adduced in behalf of the intrinsic 
authority of the notion of justice, it ,vould not be 
al1o".able thence to infer the unmixed benevolence 
of the Divine Thlind, seeing \ve have actual evidences of 
I]is justice in the course of the \vorld, such as cannot 
be eXplained away by a nlere argument from the 
analogy of our o\vn naturc. Should anyone nttelnpt 
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here to repeat the proeess of siInplification, and refer 
in turn Divine justice, as seen in the \vorld, to Divine 
benevolence, as if re\vard and p
nishment were but 
means to the one end of general good, let such a 
venturous speculator bethink himself what he is es- 
saying, ,vhen he undertakes to simplify such attributes 
of the Di vine Dlind, as the course of things happens 
to manifest to hinl. Not to insist on the presulnp- 
tion (as I may ,veIl call it) of the attempt, let him ask 
hiDlsel
 merely as a philosopher, whether there is 
no difference bpt\veen referring phenOl1lena to all 
hypotheticalla\v or systenl for convenience-sake (as, 
for instance, he is accustoDlecl to refer the mOVell1el1ts 
of the physical world to gravitation), and on the other 
hand undertaking to assign and fix, as a Blatter of 
fact, the rea], priInary and universal principles ,vhich 
guide the acts of a 
Iind, unkno\vn and infinite, and 
that, from a kno,vledge of 111erely one or t\VO cha- 
racteristics of His mode of aeting. After all, \vhat 
is meant by affinning that God has, strictly speaking, 
any end or design in ,vhat He does, external to IIinl- 
self? 'Ve see the \vorld, physical and nloral, as a 
fact; and ,ye see the Attributes of God, as they are 
called, di",played in it; but before 've att
nlpt to de.. 
cidp ,vhether or not the happiness of IIi
 creatures i
 
the solitary all. absorbing end of Hi
 goyernnJent, Jet 
us try to detern1ine by the ,vay of Reason "'hat ".a
 
His particular vie\v in crpating ns at all. 'Vhat in- 
(leed Revelation has told us, that \ve are able to speak 
confidently about, and it is our blessedness to be able: 
UXIY. s. 11 
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but Revelation does not come into this question. By 
the use of unaided Reason, ,ve are utterly incanable 
of conceiving, why 3: Being supremely blessed in IIim- 
self from eternity should ever commence the work 
of creation; ,vhat the design of creation is, as such; 
whether, if there be any end in it, it is not one dif- 
ferent in kind, utterly removed from any ,,
hich ear 
hath heard or lllind conceived; and ,vhether the crea- 
tion of n1an in the first instance, and therefore his hap- 
piness inclusively, may not be altogether subservient 
to further ends in t.he scope of Ilis purposes. Doubt- 
less it is our wisdom, both as to the ,vorld and as to 
Scripture, to take things as we find them; not to be 
wise above ,vhat is ,vritten, \vhether in nature or in 
grace; not to attempt a theory ,vhere we must 
reason without data; nluch less could ,ve frame one, 
to n1istake it for a fact instead of ,vhat it is, an arbi- 
trary arrangement of our o\vn kno\vledge, whatever 
that n1ay be, and nothing more. 
Considerations such as these are sufficient for the 
purpose for which I have employed then1; sufficient 
to loepel and loetort upon those who would undern1Ïne 
our faith, little as they may mean to do so, ,vith their 
own ,veapons; nay, rather ,,,,ho ,vould lead us, not 
merely to a rejection or perversion of Christianity, 
but even to a denial of the visible course of things as 
it actually exists; that is, to that unreal and unprac- 
tical vie\v of human nature ,vhich ,vas described in t.he 
outset. And now, before concluding, let us observe 
,vhat the ,vorld teaches us, in lllatter of fact, COll- 
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ccrl1ing the light in \vhich Sill is regarded by our 
great Governor and Judge. 
fIere it is usual to insist on the visible consequences 
of single sins, as furnishing SOlne foreboding of the 
full and final judgment of God upon all ,ve do; and 
the survey of such instances is very striking. A 
solitary act of intemperance, sensua1ity, or anger, a 
single rash ,yord, a single dishoneRt deed, is often the 
cause of incalculable misery in the sequel to the per- 
son ,vho has been hetrayed into it. Our fortunes are 
frequently shaped by the thoughtless and seemingly 
inconsiderable sins of our early life. The quarrel of 
an bour, the sudden yielùing to temptation, ,viII thro\v 
a man into an unadvantageous line of Jife, bring hin} 
into trouble, ruin his prospects; or again, into cir- 
cumstances unfavourable to his religious interests, 
,vhich unsettle his mind, and ultimately lead him to 
abandon bis faith. All through life ,ve may suffer 
the penalty of past disobedience; disobedience, too, 
,vhich ,ve no,v can hardly enter into and rea1ize, ".hich 
is lllOst foreign to our present principles and feelings, 
"hich ,ve can hardly recognize as belonging to U'3, 
just as if no identity existed bet".eel1 our present 
and our former selves. 
Should it be said that this does not in all or in 
1110St cases happen, I ans,yer, tbat ,yere there but a 
fe" such cases they ".ould be suffirient to destroy the 
hypothesis, already remarked upon, of the u111nixed 
benevolence of the Divine governnlent. For theJ 
aloe In many instances too definite and significant to 
H2 
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be explained as renledial l1leaSnres, or as any thing 
8hort of judgments on sin; and in fact, they have 
been ackno\vledged as such by the common sense of 
l1lankind in every age; and on the other hand, it con- 
st.antly happens that they neither effect, nor evince a 
tendency to,vards effecting, the moral benefit of the 
individuals thus punished. But further, granting 
they are but isolated instances of God's judgnlent 
concerning the guilt of disobedience; yet, if ,ve be- 
lieve that His Providence proceeds on any fixed 
plan, and that all deeds are impartially reconlpensed 
according to their nature, it seems to foIl o 'v, that 
since SOUle sins evidently do receive an after punish- 
ment, therefore an have the prospect of the like; 
and consequently that those lvho escape here, ,viII 
suffer hereafter: that this is the rule; and if there 
be any additionalla\v counteracting it, this has to be 
proved. "That measure of punishment is reserved 
for us, ,ve cannot tell; but the actual consequences 
,vhich ,ve witness of apparently slight offences, make 
the prospect before us alarming. If any Ia,v is trace- 
able in this a ,vful S11 bject, it ,vould appear to be this, 
that the greater the delay, the greater the pUl1ishnlent, 
if it conles at length; as if a suspension of ÏInlne- 
diate vengeance 'vel'e an indulgence only to be COlll- 
pensated by an accunlulated suffering after\yards. 
Then, as to the efficacy of repentance, ,vhich is so 
nluch insisted on,-\vhen repentance is spoken of 
as being a sufficient substitute in itselt: by a self- 
evident fitness, though not for the consequences of 


.. 
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f'in in this life, yet for the future punishlnellt, let the 
follo,ving renlark be considered, ,,,hich is a solemn 
one. I ask, does death, ,vhich IS supposed to ternli- 
uate the puuishn1ent of the penitent, ternlinate the 
consequences of his sins upon others? Are not the
e 
consequences continued long after his death, even to 
the end of time? And do they not thus SeelTI to be 
a sort of intÏlnation or syu1bol to survivors, that, in 
spite of his penitence, God's ,yrath is hot against 
hÎ1n? A man publishes an irreligious or imllloral 
book; after\vards he repents, and dies. "That does 
Reason, arguing from the visible course of things, sug- 
gest concerning the efficacy of that repentance? The 
sin of the penitent Ii ves; it continues to dissenlinate 
evil; it corrupts 111ultitudes. They die 111any of then1 
'lcithout repenting; n1any more receive permanent, 
though not fatal injury to their souls, from the 
perusal. Surely no evidence is here, in the course 
of Divine Governance, of the efficacy of repentance. 
ShaH he be no,v d,velling in Abraham's bosom, \vho 
hears on the other side of the gulf the voices of 
those ,vho curse his nlenlory as being the victims of 
bis guil t ? 
Against these fearful traces or omens of God's visi- 
tation upon sin, \ve are, of course, at liberty to set 
all the gracious intinlations given us in nature of Ilis 
placability. Certain as it is, that all our efforts and 
all our repentance are often unable to rid us of the 
consequences of previous disobedience, Jet doubtless 
they often alleviate these, and often reUlove t henl. 
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Anù this goes to 
ho\v that IIis Governance is Hot 
one of absolute unlnixed justice, \vhich, of course, 
(were it so,) \vould reduce everyone of us to a state 
of despair. Nothing, ho,vever, is told us in nature 
of the lin1Ïts of the t,,,"o rules, of love and of justice, 
or ho,v they are to be reconciled; nothing to sho,v 
that the rule of mercy, as acting on moral agents, is 
more than the supplement, not the substitute, of tho 
fundamental Ia\v of justice and holiness. And, let it 
be added, taking us even as we are, much as each of 
us has to be forgiven, yet a religious ll1an \vould 
hardly ,vish the rule of justice obliterated. It is a 
sOlnething ,vhich he can depend on and recur to; it 
gives a character and a certainty to the course of 
Divine Governance; and, tempered by the hope of 
lllercy, it suggests aninlating and consolatory thoughts 
to hin1; so that, far frolll readily acquiescing in the 
theory of God's unlnixed benevolence, he ,,,ill rather 
protest against it as the invention of those ,vho, in 
their eagerness to conciliate the enemies of the Truth, 
care little about distressing and sacrificing i t8 friends. 
Different, indeed, is his vie,v of God and of n1an, 
of the claÎ1ns of God, of man's resources, of the guilt 
of disobedience, and of the prospect of forgiveness, 
frOll1 those flimsy self-invented notions, ,vhich satisfy 
the reason of the 111 ere man of letters, or the 1)1"OS- 
I)erous and self-indulgent philosopher! It is easy to 
speak eloquently of the order and beauty of the phy- 
sical \\ orld, of tbe \vise contrivances of visible nature, 
and the Ll'nevo]ence of the ul
ects pro!,o:;cd in thelU ; 
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but none of those topics thro,v light upon the suhject 
,,,hieh it n10st concerns us to understand, the cha- 
raeter of the l110ral govcrnance unùcr ,vhich ',e livü; 
Jct, is 110t this the ,yay of the ,vise in this ,vorlù, viz. 
instead of studying that governance as a prinlary sub- 
ject of inquiry, to assnnle they k:1o,v it, or to concei ve 
of it after the truths of Natural Theology, or, at best, 
to take thcir notions of it from ,,,hat appears on the 
mere surface of hunlan society?-as if men did not 
put on their gayest and 1110St sho,vy apparel "'hen 
they ,vent abroad! To see truly the cost and misery 
of sinning, ,ve must quit the public haunts of busi- 
]less and pleasure, anù be able, like the Angels, to see 
the tears shed in sccret,-to ,vitness the anguish of 
pride and inlpatiencc, ,,
hcre there is no sorro,v,- 
the stings of rel11orsc, ,,
here }Tet there is no repent- 
allce,-the ,,'caring, never-ceasing struggle bet"
een 
conscience and sin,-the misery of indecision,-the 
harassing, haunting fears of death, and a judgn1ent to 
come,-and the superstitions ,,,hich these engender. 
"Tho can l1an1C the over\vhelming total of the" orld's 
guilt and suffcring,-suffcring crJing for vengeance 
on the autbors of it, and guilt foreboding it ! 
Yet one need not 
hrink frolD appealing even to 
the out,vard face of the ,vorId, as pro\
ing to us the 
extrelne a ,yfulne

 of our condition, as sinner
 against 
the Ia 'v of our bcing; for a strange fact it is, that, 
buldly as the "
orld talks of it!, o,yn greatness and its 
enjoyments, and easily as it deceives the mere theo- 
philanthropist, Jet, ,vhen it proceeds to the thought of 
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its l\laker, it has ever professed a gloomy reHgion, in 
spite of itself. This has been the case in all timeH 
and places. Barbarous and civilized nations here 
agree. The world cannot bear up against the Truth, 
\vith all its boastings. It makes an open mock at 
sin, yet secretly attempts to secure an interest against 
its possible consequences in the world to come. 
'Vhere has not the custOlll prevailed of propitiating, 
if possible, the unseen po,vers of heaven ?-but why, 
unless Ulan were universally conscious of his danger, 
and feared the punishment of sin, while he "hated 
to be reforlued?" "There have not sacrifices been in 
use, as means of appeasing the Divine displeasure?- 
and men }1ave anxiously sought out what it was they 
loved best, and would miss most painfully, as if to 
strip themselves of it might move the compassion of 
God. Some have gone so far as to offer tbeir sons 
and their daughters as a ranSOlTI for their own sin,- 
an abominable crime doubtless, and a sacrifice to 
devils, yet clearly witnessing nlan's instinctive judg- 
ment upon his own guilt, and his foreboding of pun- 
ishment. Ho\v much more simple a course had it 
been, Inerely to have been sorry for disobedience, 
and to profess repentance, were it a natural doctrine 
(as some pretend), that repentance is an atonement 
for offences committed! 
N or is this all. Not only in their possessions and 
their offspring, but in their own persons, have men 
1110rtified themselves, \vith the hope of expiating 
deeds of eviL Burnt-ofterings, calves of a year old, 
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thousands of raIns, aud ten thousands of rivers of oil, 
their first-born for their transgression, the fruit of 
tlleir body for the sin of their soul; even these are 
insufficicnt to lull the sharp throbbings of a heavy- 
laden conscience. Think of the bodily tortures to 
,vhich nlultituùes have gloonlily subjected then]selves, 
and that for years, under almost every religious sys- 
ten], \vith a vie,v of ridding themselves of their sins, 
and judge ,vhat man conceives of the guilt of dis- 
obedience. You \vill say that such fierceness in self- 
tormenting is a nlental disease, and gro\vs on a man. 
But this ans\ver, granting there is truth in it, does 
not account for the reverence in ,vhich such persons 
ba ve usually been held. IIave we no instinct of self- 
preservation? 'V ould these same persons gain the 
adn1Ïration of others, unless their cruelty to their 
o\vn flesh arose from a religious motive? 'V ould 
they not be derided as n]admen, unless they shel- 
tered themselves under the sanction of an awful, ad- 
mitted truth, the corruption and the guilt of human 
nature? 
But it ,viII be said, that Christians, at least, lllUSt 
adnlit that these frightful exhibitions of self-torture 
are superstition. IIere I ll1ay refer to the renlarks 
,vith \vhich I began. Doubtless these desperate and 
dark struggles are to be called superstition, ,vhen 
vie\ved by the side of true religion; and it is easy 
enough to speak of them as superstition, ,vhen ,ve 
have been inforlued of the gracious and joyful result 
in "hich the 
l"henle of Di vine Governance issues. 
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But it is man's truest and best religion, before the 
Gospel shines on him. If our race be in a fallen and 
depraved state, ,vhat ought our religion to be but 
anxiety and remorse, till God comfort us? Surely, 
to be in gloom,-to view ourselves with horror,-to 
look about to the right hand and to the left for 
means of safety,-to catch at every thing, yet trust 
in nothing,-to do all we can, and try to do more 
than alI,-and, after all, to wait in miserable sus- 
pense, naked and shivering, anlong the trees of the 
garden, for the hour of His coming, and nleanwhile 
to fancy sounds of ,yoe in every ,vind stirring the 
leaves about us,-in a \vord, to be superstitious,-is 
nature's best offering, her most acceptable service, 
her ll10st nlature and enlarged ,visdom, in the pre- 
sence of a holy and offended God. They who are 
not superstitious without the Gospel, ,,,ill not be re- 
ligious with it: and I would that even in us, who 
have the Gospel, there were lllore of superstition 
than there is; for much is it to be feared that our 
security about ourselves arises from defect in self- 
knowledge rather than in fulness of faith, and that 
,ve appl'opriate to ourselves promises which we can- 
not read. 
To conclude. Thoughts concerning the Justice of 
God, such as those ,vhich have engaged our atten- 
tion, though they do not, of course, explain to us the 
Dlystery of the great Christian Atonelnent for sin, 
sho"\v the use of the doctrine to us sinners. \Vhy 
Christ's death was requisite for our salvation, and 
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IJo\v it has obtained it, will ever be a lllystery in this 
life. But, on the other hand, the contemplation of 
our guilt is so gro\ving and so over,,;rhelming a 
Inisery, as our eyes open on our real state, that some 
strong act (so to call it) \\7as necessary, on God's part, 
to counterbalance the tokens of I-lis "
rath \vhich 
are around us, to calm and reassure us, and to be the 
ground and the Dlediunl of our faith. It seenIS, 
indeed, as it in a practical point of vie\v, no mere 
pronlise ,vas sufficient to undo the inlpression left on 
the hnagination by the facts of Natural Religion; 
but in the death of His Son ,ve have IIis deed-His 
irreversible deed-making His forgiveness of sin, and 
IIis reconciliation \vith our race, no contingency, but 
an event of past history. lIe has vouchsafed to evi- 
dence IIis faithfulness and sincerity to,vards us (if 
,ve may dare so to speak) as \ve must sho\v ours to- 
,vards Him, not in ,vord, but by action; which, there- 
fore, becomes the pledge of His mercy, and the plea 
on \vhich ,ve dra,v near to His presence ;-01', in the 
\vords of Scripture, \vhereas "all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God," Christ Jesus is "set 
forth as a propitiation for the remission of sins that 
are past," to declare and assure us, that, ,vithout de- 
parting froll} the just rule, by \vhich alllnen must, in 
the lnain, be tried, still lIe \vill pardon and justify 
" hiIn that be1ieveth in Jesus." 
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1 JOHN v. 4. 


" This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith." 


THE danger to which Christians are exposed from the 
influence of tbe visible course of things, or the \vorld, 
(as it is called in Scripture,) is a principal subject of 
St. John's general Epistle. He seems to speak of 
the ,vorld as SOlne False Prophet, prolllising ,vhat it 
cannot fulfil, and gaining credit by its confident tone. 
Viewing it as resisting Christianity, he calls it the 
"spirit of anti-Christ," the parent of a nUlllerous 
progeny of evil, false spirits Jike itself, the teachers 
of all lying doctrines, by which the multitude of men 
are led captive. The antagonist of this great telnpter 
is the spirit of Truth, \vhich is " greater than he 
that is in the world;" its victorious antagonist, as 
gifted \vith those piercing eyes of Faith, which are 
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able to scan the \yorld's sh all 0 "'11 ess, and to see 
through the mists of error into the glorious kingdoln 
of God beyond them. "This is the victory that 
overcometh the ',,"orld," says the text, "even our 
Faith." ..L\nd if ,ye inquire what are the sights \vhich 
Ollr faith sees, the Apostle an
\vers by telling us of 
" the spirit that beareth ,vitlless, because t.he Spirit 
is Truth." The ,vorId ,vitnesses to an untruth, ,yhich 
,,,hich \vill one day be exposed; and Christ, our Lord 
and l\Iaster, is "the Allien, the faithful and true 
,,yitness," \vho caIne into the ,,,"orld "by ,vater and 
blood," to "bear '\vitness unto the Truth ;" that, as 
the lllany voices of error bear do,yn and overpo\vcr 
the inquirer by their tunlult and inlportunity, so, on 
the other hand, Truth might have its living anù 
visible representative, no longer cast, Hke the bread, 
at randonl 011 the ,vaters, or painfully gained fro III 
the schools and traditions of men, but eonlnlitted to 
One " come in the flesh," to One ,vho has an earthly 
nanle and habitation, "\vho, in one sense, is one of the 
powers of this \vorld, who has His train and retinue, 
I-lis eourt and kingdom, His n1Ïnistering ser\Tants, 
bound together by the tie of brotherly love alnong 
thenlselves, and of zeal against the Prophets of error. 
" 'Vho is he that overcollleth the ,vorId, but he that 
helieveth that Jesus is the Son of God?" St. John 
then compares together the force of the \yorld's tcsti- 
1110ny, and of that ,,,hich the Gospel provides. "I f 
,,'e receive the \ritness of Inen, the ,,,itness of God is 
grpatpr; for thiR i
 the ,yitness of God ,,,hieh JIe has 
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testified of His Son;" as if " the spirit, the ,vater, 
and the blood," spoke for God more loudly than the 
,vorld speaks for the Evil one. In the very opening of 
the Epistle, he had set before us in another forni the 
saIne gracious truth, viz., that the Gospe], by afford- 
ing us, in the Person and history of Christ, a \vitness 
of the invisible \vorld, addresses itself to our senses 
and Ílnagination, after the very Dlanner in ,vhich the 
false doctrines of the \vorld assail us. "That \vhich 
,vas from the beginning, . . . . ,vhich we have looked 
upon,. . . . that which ,ve have seen and heard, declare 
we unto you." 
No\v, here ,ve have incidentally suggested to us an 
important truth, ,vhich, obvious as it is, may give 
rise to SOHle profitable reflections; viz., that the 
,vorld overconles us, not merely by appealing to our 
reason, or exciting our passions, but by inlposing on 
our inlagination. So much do the systenlS of nlen 
s\verve from the Truth as set forth in Scripture, that 
their very presence becomes a standing fact against 
Scripture, even ,vhen our reason condenlns theIu, by 
their persevering assertions, and they grad uall y over- 
come those \vho set out by contradicting thenl. In 
all cases, \vhat is often and unhesitatingly asserted, 
at length finds credit \vith the mass of mankind; 
and so it happens, in this instance, that admitting, as 
,ve do, from the first, that the ,vorld is one of our 
three chief enemies, Inaintaining rather than Inerely 
granting that the out,,'ard face of things speaks a 
different language fronl the ,vorù of God; yet, \vhen 
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\ve come to act in the "Torld, ,ve find this very thing 
a tria], not n1erely of our obedience, but even of our 
f:1.ith, that is, the mere fact, that the ,vorId turns out 
to be ,vhat ,ve began by confessing concerning it. 
Let us now direct our attention to this subject, in 
order to see ,,?hat it nleans, and ho,v it is exemplified 
in the ordinary course of the ,vorId. 
And let us commence ,vith the age ,vhen men are 
first exposed, in any great degree, to the telnptation 
of trusting the ,vorld's assertions,-,vhen they enter 
into life, as it is called. IIitherto they have learned 
revealed truths only as a creed or system; they are 
instructed and acquiesce in the great Christian doc- 
trines; and having virtuous feelings, and desiring to 
do their duty, they think themselves really find prac- 
ticaJIy religious. They read in Scripture of the course 
of the ,vol'ld, but they have little notion ,vhat it 
realIy is; they believe it to be sinful, hut ho\v it act
 
in seducing fronl the Truth, and 11laking evil seem 
good and good evil, is beyond then}. Scripture, in- 
deed, says much about the ,yorId; but they cannot 
learn practicaHy \vhat it is fronl Scripture; for, not 
to Dlention other reasons, Scripture being ,vritten by 
inspiration, represents things such as they really are 
in God's sight, such as they ,viII seem to us in pro- 
portion as ,ve learn to judge of them rightly, not as 
they appear to those ",,
hose senses are" not yet 
" exercised to ùiscern both good and evil." 
Under these CirCUlTIstances, lllen are brought to 
thf\ir tria1. The 
ilnplc and cOluparatiycly retired 
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]ife \vhich they have hitherto enjoyed is changed for 
the varied and attractive scenes of mixed society. 
Its numberless circles and pursuits open upon them, 
the diversities and contrarieties of opinion and con- 
duct, and of the subjects on which thought and exer- 
tion are expended. This is ,,'hat is called seeing the 
lvorld. IIere, then, all at once they lose their reckon- 
ing, and let slip the lessons ,vhich they thought they 
bad so accurately learned. They are unable to apply 
in practice ,vhat they have received by "rord of lllouth; 
and, perplexed at \vitnessing the multiplicity of cha- 
racters and fortunes \vhich human nature assumes, 
and the range and intricacy of the socia] schenle, they 
are gradually ilnpressed ,vith the belief that the reli- 
gious systenl which they have hitherto received is an 
inadequate solution of the \vorld's mysteries, and a rule 
of conduct too simple for its complicated transactions. 
A1l1nen, perhaps, are, in their measure, subjected to 
this tenlptation. Even their ordinary and luost in- 
nocent intercourse \vith others, their tern poral caJI- 
ings, their allo\vable recreations, captivate their ima- 
ginations, and, on entering into this ne,v scene, they 
look forward \vith interest to\vards the future, and 
form schenles of action, and indulge dreanls of happi- 
ness, such as this life has never fulfilled. N o\V, is it 
not plain, that, after thus realizing to themselves the 
promises of the ,vorId, \vhen they look back to the 
Bible and their forIner lessons, these \viU seen] not 
only uninteresting and dull, but a theory too ?-du]], 
colon rIess, indeed, as a sober landscape, after we have 
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been gazing on sonIC bright vision In the clou(l:o:,- 
but, \vithal, 11l111ractical, unnatural, unsuitable to the 
exigencies of life and the constitution of man? 
For consider ho\v little is 
aid in Scripture about 
subjects \vhic]1 necessarily occupy a great part of the 
attention of all men, and \vhich, being there unnoticed, 
become thereby the su bject-lllatter of their trial. 
Their private conduct day by day; their civil, socia], 
and domestic duties; their relation to\vards those 
events \vhich mark out hUlllan life into its periods, 
and, in the case of 11lost men, are the source of its 
best pleasures, and the material of its deepest affec- 
tions, are, as if purposely, passed over, that they thenl- 
selves may cOlnplete the picture of true faith and 
sanctity \vhich Reyelation haR begun. 
And thus (as has already been said) what is pri- 
marily a trial of our obedience, becomes a trial of 
our faith also. The Bible seems to contain a ,vorid 
in itself, and not the sanIe \vorld as that ,yhich \ve 
inhabit; and those "yho profess to conform to its rules 
gain from us respect indeed, and praise, and yet strike 
us withal in some 80rt as narrow-nlinded and fanci- 
ful; tenderly to be treated, indeed, as you ,vould 
touch cautiously any costly ,,'ork of art, yet, on the 
\vhole, as little nc1apted to do good service in the 
\vorld as it is, as a ,veapon of gold or soft clothing on 
R field of battle. 
And muc.h more, of c.ourse, does this delusion 
hang about the 111ind, and Inore closely does it \vrap 
it round, it: by Jieldillg' to- the temptations of thp 
UKIY. S. I 
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flesh, a Dlan predisposes himself to the influenc.e of it. 
The palmary device of Satan is to address himself to 
the pride of our nature, and, by tbe promise of inde- 
pendence, to seduce us into sin. Those \vho have 
been brought up in ignorance of the polluting fashions 
lit 
of the ,vorld, too often feel a rising in their nlillds 
against the discipline and constraint kindly imposed 
upon them; and, not understanding. that their igno- 
rance is their glory, and that they cannot really enjoy 
both good and eviJ, they murmur that they are not 
allo,ved to essay\vhat they do not ,vish to practise, or to 
choose for thelnselves in Inatters \vhere the very kno,y- 
ledge seems to them to give a superiority to the chil- 
dren of corruption. Thus the temptation of beconling 
as gods ,yorks as in the beginning, pride opening a door 
to lust; and then, intoxicated by their experience of 
evil, they think they possess real \yisdonl, and take a 
larger and more irnpartial vie\v of the nature and des- 
tinies of man than religion teaches; and, ,vhile the 
custonlS of society restrain their avowals within the 
01 
bounds of propriety, yet in their hearts they learn to 
believe that sin is a Dlatter of course, not a serious 
evi1, a failing, in ,vhich all have share, indulgently 
to be spoken ot or rather, in the case of each indi vi- 
dual, to be taken for granted, and passed over in 
silence; and believing this, they are not un,,'illing 
to discover or to fancy ,yeaknesses in those ,,,ho have 
the credit of being superior to the ordinary run of 
nlen, to insinuate the possibility of hlllnan passions 
influencing them, this or that of a nlore refined 
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nature, ,,,hCll the gros'3cr cannot be Î1npute<.1, and, ex- 
tenuating at the same tilne the guilt of the vicious, 
to reduce in this manner all men pretty much to a 
level. A more apposite instance of this state of soul 
cannot be required than is given us in the celebrated 
,york of an historian of the last century, ,yho, for his 
great abilities, and, on the other hand, his cold he'lrt, 
impure mind, and scoffing spirit, Inay justly be ac- 
counted as, in this country at least, one of the mas- 
ters of a ne,v school of error, ,vhich seems not yet to 
have acrolnpHshed its destinies, and is fralned more 
exactly after the received t)"pe of the author of evil, 
than the chief anti-Christs ,,
hich have, in these last 
times, occupied the scene of the ,vorId. 
The temptation I have been speaking of, of trust- 
ing the "
orld, because it speaks boldly, and thinking 
that evil must be acquiesced in, because it exists, ,viII 
be still stronger and l110re successful in the case of 
one ,vho is in any situation of active exertioll, and 
has no very definite principles to seCUI'e him in the 
narro,v ,yay. lIe ,vas taught to believe that there 
was but one true faith, and, on entering into life, he 
meets with numberless doctrines anlong men, each 
professing to be the true one. He had learned that 
there ,,,as but one Church, and he faUs in ,vith count- 
less religious sects, nay, ,vith a preyalent opinion that 
all these are equally good, and that there is no divine- 
ly-appointed Church at all. lIe has been accustomed 
to class nlen into gooò and bad, but he finds their 
actual characters no ho\v reducible to 
ystenl; good 
I 2 
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and bad n1Ïxed in every variety of proportion, virtues 
and vices in endless combinations; and, ,,,hat is 
stranger still, a deficient creed seen1Íngly joined to a 
virtuous life, and inconsistent conduct disgracing a 
sound profession. Further stiIl, he finds that men in 
general ,,,ill not act on high motives, in spite of all 
that divines and moralists profess; and his experience 
of this urges hin1, tin he begins to think it un \vise 
and extravagant to insist upon the mass of lllankind 
doing so, or to preach high nlorals and high doc- 
trines; and at leng
h he looks on the religious systenl 
of his youth as beautiful indeed in itself, and practi- 
cal perhaps in private life, and useful for the lo,ver 
classes, but as utterly unfit for those \vho live in the 
world; and, \vbile un,,-illing to confess this, lest he 
should set a bad exanlple, he tacitly concedes it, 
never is the chaulpion of his professed principles 
,,
hen assailed, nor acts upon them in an honest ,vay 
in the affh.irs of life. 
Or, should he be led by a speculative turn of 11lind, 
or a natural philanthropy, to investigate the nature 
of man, or exert hiInself in plans for the anlelioration 
of society, then his opinions become ultimately im- 
pressed ,vith the character of a more definite unbelief. 
SometÍlnes he is conscious to himself that he is op- 
posing Christianity; not indeed opposing it \van- 
tonly, hut, as he conceives, unavoidably, as finding it 
in his ,yay. This is a state of lnind into ,vhich benc- 
volent men are in danger of falling, in the present 
age. "ThiIe they pnrsne o11jects tending, as thp
" 
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concei ve, to\yarùs the good of mankiuù, it is by 
degrees forcl'll upon thcir Ininds that Revcaled J{eli- 
gion t}n,-arts their proceeùing
, and, averse alike to re- 
linquish their plans,alld to offend the feelings of others, 
the)" determine letting lllatters take their course, anù, 
belieying ful1y that Christianity lllust faU before the 
increa:sing ilJun1Ïnation of the age, yet they \vish 
to secure it against direct attaeks, and to provide 
that it no other,yise falls than as it unavoidably must, 
at one time or other; as every inflexible in
trun1ent, 
and eycry antiquated institution, crnnlbles under the 
hanùs of the Great Innoyator, ,vho creates ne'v in- 
flucnces for ne\v enlergencies, and recognizes no right 
ùi vine in a tun1u1tuous and shifting ,,'odd. 
SonlctÍlnes, on the other hand, ,,,hile he takes the 
spirit of the \yorIù as his teacher, snell a one is drifted 
a\\?ay una,vares from the Truth as it is in Jesus, and, 
Dlcrely froll1 ignorance of Scripture, 1naintains theo- 
rie
 ,,,hich Scripture anathematizes. Thus he drean1s 
on for a titne, as loath to desert his first faith; then, 
by accident, meeting ,vith SOllIe of the Revealed doc- 
tJ"ines ".hich he learned \vhen a child-the Incar- 
nation, or the eternal punislullent of the ,vicked-he 
stulnbles. Then he ,viII attelnpt to reUlove these, 
as if accidentally attached to the Scripture creed,- 
little thinking that they are its very peculiarities and 
esscntials, nor reflecting that the very fact of his 

tulnbling at then1 should be taken as a test that his 
,'ic,ys coincide but in appearance ,vith the revealed 

) steIll altogether; and so he ,viII rC111aill at the door 
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of the Church, \\'itnessing against hiInself by his lin- 
gering there, Jet missing the reward besto\ved even 
on the proselyte of the gate in heathen tinles, in 
that he Inight have "known the way of righteous- 
ness," yet has" turned from the holy commandment 
delivered unto him." 
And some there are who, keeping their faith in 
the main, give up the notion of its importance. 
Finding that Dlen ,vill not agree together 011 points 
of doctrine and discipline, and imagining that union 
Ulust be effected on any terms, they consent to aban- 
don articles of faith as the basis of Christian fellow- 
ship, and try to effect ,vhat they call a union of 
hearts, as a bond of fello\vship alTIOng those \\'ho differ 
in their notions of the One God, One Lord, One 
Spirit, One baptisnl, and One body; forgetful of the 
express condemnation pronounced by our Saviour 
11 pon those \vho "believe not" the preaching of Ilis 
servants 1; and that he \vho denieth the Son, the 
saIne hath not the Father 2. 
And others, not being able to acquiesce in the nIl- 
itnportance of doctrinal truth, yet perplexed at the 
diffi
ulties in the course of hUlllan affairs, ,vhich fol- 
low on the opposite view, accustolll tbeillselves gra- 
tuitously to distinguish between their public and pri- 
,.ate duties, and to judge of thenl by separate rules. 
These are often such as begin by assunling SOUle 
extravagant or irrelevant test for ascertaining the 


1 l\lark x vi. 1 (j, 


:l 1 J Oh11 ii. 22. 
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existence of 
eligious principle in others, and so are 
]ed to think it is Do\vhere to be found, not in the 
true Church more than in the sects \vhich surround it; 
and thus, regarding all men (to speak generally) as 
equally far froDl the Truth, and strangers to that 
])i vine regeneration \vhich Christ besto\vs on IIis 
elect fe\v, and, on the other hand, seeing t.hat men, 
as cast together in society, must co-operate on SOllIe 
or other principles, they drop the strict principles of 
Scripture in their civil relations, give no preference 
to those ,vho honour the Church over those \\9ho pro- 
fess opinions disrespectful to,vards it; perhaps take 
up the notion that the State, as such, has nothing to 
do with the subject of religion; praise and blame 
according to a different standard from that ,,"hich 
Christianity reveals; and all this ,vhile cherish, per- 
haps, in their secret thoughts a definite creed, rigid 
in its decisions, stiInulating in its influence, in spite 
of the mildness, and sublnissi veness, and liberality of 
sentÏ1nellt, w'hich their public nIode of speaking and 
acting seems to evidence. 
N or are even the better sort of men altogether 
secure from the impression of the ,vorld's teaching, 
".hich is so influential,vith the nlultitude. lIe truly 
is a rare and n1arvellous ,york of heavenly grace, 
,,'110, ".hen he comes into the din and tUlllUlt of the 
,,"orId, can vie\v things just as he ca]mly contelnplated 
thelll in the distance, before the time of action caIne. 
So DlallY are the secondary reasons ,vhich can be 
a
...;iglled for and against every 111eaSUre and every 
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principle, so urgent are the solicitations of interest 
or passion ,vhen the mind is once relaxed or excited, 
so difficult then to compare and ascertain the relative 
Ìlnportance of conflicting considerations, that the 
most sincere and zealous of ordinary Christians ,viII, 
to their surprise, confess to themselves that they have 
lost their '\vay in the wilderness, which they could 
accurately nleasure out before descending into it, and 
have missed the track which lay like a clear thread 
across the hills, ,vhen seen in the horizon. And 
it is froln their experience of this their o'\vn Ull- 
skilfulness and ,veakness, that serious men have been 
in the practice of luaking vows concerning purposes 
on '\vhich they ,vere fully set, that no sudden gus
 of 
passion, or lure of worldly interest, should gain the 
Inastery over a heart '\vhich they desire to present 
without spot or blenlish, as a chaste virgin, to Christ. 
Let the above be taken as a few illustrations out 
of many, of the influence exerted, and tbe doctrine 
enforced, in the school of the '\vorld; that school ,,,,hich 
'\ve aU set out by ackno,vledging to be at enmity ,vith 
the school of Christ, but from which ,ve are content 
to take our lessons of practical wisdom as life goes 
on. Such is the triulnph of Sight over Faith. The 
world really brings no new argument to its aid,-no- 
thing beJond its own assertion. In the very outset 
Christians allo,v that its teaching is contrary to Re- 
velation, and not to be taken as authority; neverthe- 
less, after\vards this mere unarglunentative teaching, 
,vl1ich, ,vhen vie\\'ed in theory, forlned no objection 
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to the truth of the Inspired "\tV ord, yet, \vhen actually 
heard in the intercourse of life, converts them, more 
or less, to the service of the " prince of the po\ver of 
the air, the spirit \vhich now \vorketh in the children 
of disobedience." It assails their imagination. The 
,vorld s\veeps by in long procession; its principalities 
and po\vers, its Babel of languages, the astrologers 
of Chaldæa, the horse and its rider and the chariots 
of Egypt, Baal, and Ashtoreth, and their false \vor- 
ship; and those "rho \vitness, feel its fascination; 
they flock after it; \vith a strange fancy, they ape its 
gestures, and dote over its ll1ummeries; anù then, 
should they perchance fall in \vith the simple solemn 
services of Christ's Church, and hear its ,vitnesses 
going the round of Gospel truths as ,vhen they left 
them: "I am the 'Vay, the Truth, and the Life;" 
" Be sober, be vigilant;" " Strait is the gate, nar- 
l"O\V the ,vay;" " If any Dlan ,viII come after l\Ie, let 
him deny himse]f;" "lie is despised and rejected of 
nIen, a l\Ian of sorrows and acquainted \vith grief:"- 
ho\v utterly unreal do these appear, and the preachers 
of them, how irrational, ho\v puerile !- ho\v extrava- 
gant in their opinions, ho\v \veak in their reasoning! 
-and if they profess to pity and bear with thenl, 
ho\v nearly does their conlpassion border on con- 
telTI pt ! 
The contenlpt of men !-\VhY should \ve be UIl\viI- 
ling to endure it? 'Ve are not better than our 
fathers. In every age it has been the lot of Chris- 
tians Htr Ulore highly endo,red than \\'e are ,,,ith the 
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riches of Di vine ,visdon1. It was the lot of Apostles 
and Prophets, and of the Saviour of mankind Him- 
self. "Then lie ,vas brought before Pilate, the 
Roman Governor felt the same surprise and disdain 
at IIis avo ,val of IIis unearthly office, ,vhich the 
,vorId no,v expresses. "To this end was I born, 
. . . . that I should bear ,vitness unto the T'rutlt. 
Pilat.e saith, 'Vhat is Truth?" Again, ,vhen Festus 
,voldd explain to King Agrippa the cause of the dis- 
})ute bet\veen St. Paul and the Jell'S, he says, "The 
accusers . . . . brought no accusations of such things 
as I supposed, but certain questions against hin1 of 
their o\vn superstition, and of one Jesus, ,vhich ,vas 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive." 
Such, ho,vever, are the ,vords of men, \vho, not 
knowing the strength of Christianity, had not the 
guilt of deliberate apostasy. But what serious 
thoughts does it present to the nlind, to behold 
parallels to heathen b1indness and arrogance in a 
Christian country, ,vhere nlen might kno,v better, if 
they ,vonld inquire !-and what a ,yarning to us all 
is the sight of those "Tho, though nominally \vithiu 
the Church, are avo\vedly indifferent to it ! For all 
of us surely are on our trial, and, as ,ve go forth into 
the ,vorld, so we are ,vinnowed, and the chaff gra- 
dually separated from the true seed. This is St. 
John's account of it. "They ,vent out from us, but 
they ,vere not of us; for, if they had been of us, 
they ,vould no doubt have continued ,vith us; but 
t hey ,vent out, that they nlight be lnade manifest 
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that they \vere not of us." A ud our Lorù stands by 
\\yatchillg" tbe process, teIJing us uf " the hour of 
tenlptation \vhich shall come upon all the earth," ex- 
horting us to " try thenl ,,,hicb say they are apostles, 
and are not," and to "hold fast that \vhich \-VC have, 
that no lllan take our cro\vn." 
l\Iean,vhi1e, it is an encouragement to us to think 
ho,v much may be done in ,yay of protest and teach- 
ing, by the 111ere exall1ple of those \vho endeavour to 
serve God faithfully. In this ,yay \ve Jllay use against 
the "Torld its o\vn ".eapons; and as its Success lies in 
the lllere boldness of assertion ,vith ,vbich it main- 
tains that evil is good, so by the counter assertions of 
a btrict life and a resolute profession of the truth, ,ve 
luay retort upon the iInaginations of men, that re- 
ligious obedience is not inlpracticable, and that Scrip- 
ture has its persuasives. ...\ Dlartyr or a confessor is 
a fact, and has its ,,-itlless in itself; and ,yhile it dis- 
arranges the theories of human \visdom, it also 
breaks in upon that security and solitude into ,yhich 
lllell of the ,,"orld \yould fain l"etire from the thought 
of religion. One prophet against four hundred dis- 
turbed the serenity of Ahab, I(ing of Israel. 'Vhcn 
the \yitllesses in St. John's vision \vere slain, though 
they ,yere but t,yO, then "they that d,velt on the 
earth rejoiced over thenl, and nlade TIlerr)'", and sent 
gifts one to another, becaGse these t 'YO prophets 
tornlented thenl that d ,yelt 011 the earth." Nay, such 
cUllfes
ur
 have a ,vitne!Ss even in the breasts of those 
\\'ho OppO
è theIn, an in
tinct originally fi'OIll God, 
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,yhich lllay indeed be perverted into a hatred, but 
scarcely into an utter disregard of the Truth, "\vhen 
exhibited before them. The instance cannot be 
found in the history of mankind, in ,yhich an anti- 
Christian po,ver could long abstain from persecuting. 
The disdainful Festus at length impatiently inter- 
rupted his prisoner's speech; and in our better regu- 
lated times, whatever be the scorn or malevolence 
,vhich is directed against the faithful Christian, these 
very feelings show that he is really a restraint on 
vice and unbelief, and a \varning and guide to the 
feeble-minded, and to those \vho still linger in the 
world ,vith hearts lllore religious than their professed 
opinions; and thus even literally, as the text ex- 
presses it, he overcomes the "\vorld, conquering ,vhile 
he suffers, and ,villingly accepting overbearing usage 
and insult from others, 80 that he may in some de- 
gree benefit them, though the more abundantly he 
loves them, the less he be loved. 
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GEN. iii. 13. 


" The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat." 


THE original temptation set before our first parents, 
,vas that of proving their freedom, by using it ,vithout 
regard to the ,vill of Hill} ,vho gave it. The original 
excuse offered by them after sinning '''as, that they 
"'ere not really free, that they had acted under a COIl- 

training influence, the subtilty of the ten1pter. They 
cOlnmitted sin that they lllight be independent of 
their :l\Iaker; they defended it. on the ground that 
they,vere dependent upon IIin1. ,A. nd this has been 
the course of la,vle
s pride and lust ever since; to 
lead us, first, to exul t in our uncontrollable liberty of 
,vi11 and conduct; thpn, ,vhen ,ve ha'G ruined our- 
sf'lves, to plf\a(1 that ,ve arp the 
Iaves of lIf'cps
ity. 
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Accordingly, it has been al,vays the office of R.c- 
Jigion to protest against the sophistry of Satan, and 
to preserve the menlory of those truths which the 
unbelieving heart corrupts, both the freedom and 
the responsibility of man ;-the sovereignty of the 
Creator, the supremacy of the la\v of conscience as 
IIis representative \vithin us, and the irrelevancy of 
external circumstances in tbe judgillent which is ul.. 
timately to be nlade upon our conduct and character. 
That ,ve are accountable for what we do and \vhat 
,ve are,-that, in spite of all aids or hindrances fronl 
,vithout, each soul is the cause of its o,vn happiness or 
misery,-is a truth certified to us both by Nature and 
Revelation. Nature conveys it to us in the feeling 
of guilt and relllorse \vhich implies self-condelllnation. 
In the Scriptures, on the other hand, it is the great 
prevailing principle throughout, in every age of the 
,vorld, and through every Dispensation. The change 
of tinIes, the varieties of religious kno\vledge, the 
gifts of grace, interfere not ".ith the integrity of this 
11Iomentous truth. Praise to the obedient, punish- 
ment on the transgressor, is the revealed rule of 
God's governrnent from the beginning to the COnSUI1I- 
Illation of all things. The fall of Adanl did not 
abolish, nor do the provisions of Gospel-mercy super- 
sede it. 
At the creation it ,vas declared, "In the day that 
thou eatest . . . thou shalt surely die." On the call- 
ing of the Israelites, the Lord God ,vas proclaiIned 
in sight of their la\vgiver as "lnerciful and gracious, 
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Jong-suffcring, and 3 LUllùant in goodness and truth; 
keeping l11ercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
tran
gression and sin, and that ,viII by no means clear 
the guilty." And \"hen 1\1080s interceded for tIle 
people, ,,"ith an earnestness \vhich tended to the ill- 
fringeluent of the Divine Rulc, he ,vas reminded that 
hc could not hin1self be really responsible for others. 
h "Thosocyer hath sinned against 
Ie, hin1 \vill I 
blot out of l\Iy book." The Prophetical Dispensation 
enforced the same truth still more clearly. " "Tith 
the pure Thou ,yilt sbo\v Thyself pure, and ,vith 
the fro\vard Thou ,yilt sho\v rrhyse]f fro\vard." " The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die; lnake you a ne\v heart 
and a ne\v spirit, for \vhy ,vill ye die? " And after 
Christ had come, the 1110st explicit of the inspired 
expounders of the N e,v Covenant is as explicit in 
his recognition of the original rule. " Every ll1fUl 
shall hear his o\vn burden . . . Be not deceived: God 
is llot mocked; for \vhatsoever a man so\veth, that 
shall he also reap." Even in his Epistle to the Ro- 
l11ans, ",here he is directly engaged in declaring 
another, and at first sight opposite doctrine, he finds 
opportunity for confe
sing the principle of account- 
ablencss. Though exalting the sovereign po\ver and 
inscrutable purposes of God, and apparently referring 
luan's agency altogether to l-liln as the vessel of lIi
 
good pleasure, still he forgets not in the very opening 
of his exposition to declare the real indepcndcncc 
and responsibility of the lnunan ,yilL "lIe ,yill 
render to every Ulan according to his dceds; . . . tri- 
2 
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bulation and anguish upon every soul of luau that 
doeth evil . . . but glory, honour, and peace, to every 
11lan that \vorketh good; . . . for there is no respect 
of persons \vith God; " declarations, ,vhich I ,viII not 
say are utterly irreconcileable in their very structure 
,vith (\vhat is called) the Calvinistic creed, but \vhich 
it is certain \voldd never have been ,vritten by an as- 
sertor of it in a fornlal exposition of his views to his 
fellow-believers. Lastly, we have the testimony of 
the book which completes and seals up for ever the 
divine communications. "l\ly reward is \vith l\Ie; 
to give every man according as his ,vork shall be. 
Blessed are theJ that do His commandluents, that 
they may have right to the tree of life I." 
Moreover, ,ve have the lhllits of external aids and 
hindrances distinctly stated to us, so as to guarantee 
to us, in spite of existing influences of ,vhatever 
kind, even of our original corrupt nature, the essen- 
tial freedom and accountableness of our ,vilI. As 
regards external circumstances: "God is faithfuJ, who 
will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are 
able; but ,viII ,vith the temptation also make a way 
to escape, that ye may be able to bear it." As regards 
the corrupt nature in ,vhich ,ve are born: "Let no 
man say ,vhen he is tempted, I anI tempted of God; 
but every man is tempted, when he is dra,vll away of 
his own lust, and enticed; then, ,,,hen lust hath COll- 


1 Gen. ii. 17. Exod. xxxiv. 7; xxxii. 33. Ps. xviii. 26. 
Ez. xviii. 4. 31. Gal. vi. 5-7. R01n. ii. 6-11. Rev. xxii. 
12, 13. 
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ccived, it bringeth forth Sill; and 
in, ,,,hen it is 
finished, bringeth forth death." And as regard;:, di- 
vine nssistallces : " It is irnpossible for those \",ho ,vcre 
once enlightened. . . . if they fall a\vay, to rene,v 
theJn again unto repentance 2." 
Far be it from anyone to rehearse triu1l1phantly, 
and in the ,yay of controversy, thesp rleclarations of 
our privilege a
 n10ral agents; rather, so fearful ancl 
burdensolue is this aln10st divine attribute of our na- 
ture, that \vhen \ve consider it attentively, it require
 
a strong faith in the ,visdoln and love of our 
Iaker 
not to start sinfully fr0l11 His gift; and at the 
lllere prospect, not the memory of Ollr 'Yeaknes
, to 
attcnlpt to transfer it fron1 ourselyes to the agents, 
animate and inaninlate, by \vhieh \\ge are surrounded, 
and to lose our inlmort.ality under the shado\ys of the 
visible ,vorld. And, much ßlore, ,,,hen tIle sense of 
guilt comps upon U
, do \ve fepl the ten1ptation of 
l'idding ourselve
 of our conviction of onr o,vn respon- 
sibility; and, instead of betaking oursel ves to Hinl 
\vho can reverse \vhat \ve cannot c1isclaÏ1n, to shelter 
oursel yes under the original un beJief of our first 
parpllt
, a
 if the serpcllt gave it to llS and lre dirl 
eat. 
It i
 nlY \\9i
h no,y to gi ye Rome illustrations of the 
operation of this sophistry in the affairs of life; not 
that it is a su
ject ,,,hich adnlits of novelty in the 
discu8
ion, but ,,,ith the hope of dirccting attention 
to a IHode of deceiving our consl.:.iences, conlmon III 
2 1 Cor. x. 13, .James i. 13-1'>, Hebr, vi. 4-û, 


UXIY. S. 
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all ages since the original transgression, and not least 
successful in our own. 
To find fault ,vith the circumstances in ,vhich \ve 
find ourselves, is our ready and falniliar excuse ,vhen 
our conduct is arraigned in any particular. Yet even 
the heathen Inoralist sa,v, that all those actions are 
voluntary, in ,,,hich \ve ourselves are in any,vay ulti- 
Dlately the principle of action; and that praise and 
blame arE' a,varded, not according to the mode in 
'\vhich "\ve should have behaved, had circuIllstances 
been different, but according as ,ve actually conduct 
ourselves, things being as they are. Commenting 
on goods thro,vn overboard in a st01'ln, he renlarks 
"that such acts ll1ust be considered voluntary, as being 
the objects of our choice at the tÙJ1P \vhen they arc 
done, for our conduct is determined according to tIle 
eUlergency 3." In truth, nothing is nlore easy to the 
inlagination than duty in the abstract, that is, duty in 
nalne and not in reality. It is ,,,hen it aSSUlnes a 
definite and af1tual shape, ,vhen it conIes upon us 
under circunlstances, (and it is obvious it can COlue 
in no other ,yay,)' then it is difficult and troublesonlE'. 
Circumstances are the very trial of obedience. Yet, 
plain as this is, it is very COlTIlllOn to fancy our par- 
ticular condition })ecnliarly hard, and that ,ve should 
be better and happier l11en in any other. 
Thus, for instance, opportunity, ,vhich is the 111E'an
 
of temptation ill the case of various sin
, is converted 


3 Arist. Eth.Nicom. iii. 17. 
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into an excu
e for then). Perhaps it i
 very plain 
that, e
cept for sonle unu
ual combination of CirCUlTI- 
stances, ".e could never have been tenlpted at all; 
Jct, 'rIJel1 ',we fall on such an occasion, \VO are read} 
to excuse our ,vcaknpss, as if onr trial" prE' extra.. 
oròinary. 
Again, the wan t of education is an excuse COlnmOl1 
,vith the lo,,-er ('la

ps for a careles
 and irreligious 
]ife. 
Again, it is scarcely po
sihlp to resist t.he itnagi- 
nation, that "we 
hould ha ve heen altogether other 
lJ1PJl than ,ve nre, had 
yp livc(] in an ngp of nliracle
, 
or in the visible prcsence of our Lord; that is, ,ve 
cannot persuade oursclvc' that "whatever be the force 
of things external to u
 in nlodifring our condition, 
it is "c, and not our circullJ"tances, that arc.. after all, 
the Inain cansps of ,,'hat ,yp òo anrl ,,,hat ,,-p are. 
Or, again, to take a particular instance, ,vhich ,,-in 
l)erhap
 comp home to f:Olnp ,,-ho hear TIle, ,,,hen a 
}-oung person is in prospect of of(1Ïnation, he has a con- 
cpit that his nlilld "in hf' 11l0rC full
" his o,yn, ,vhcn he 
is actl1aII)" engaged in the 
acrccl dntie
 of his ncw call- 
ing, than at pre
01lt; 311(t in the cvcnt he is perhap
 
anlazecl and frightcnp(L to find ho,y litt1p influeucc 
the change of cir('un],tnncc
 has had in sohcring anrl 
regulating hi
 thoughts \vhatpycr grpater decency hi
 
out\varù conduct Ina\" P"Xhibit. 
.J 
Further, it i\ooo thp ('onlmon Px(,u
e of ,,-ilful "inner:"\
 
that therp are pc('uliaritip
 ill thf'ir prc
ent t.'l1gage- 
nH'nt
, conncxi()n
, plan
, or prof<.'s,ion
., incolnpatihlt. 
1(2 
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,vith ÎInn1ediate repentance; according to the rnenlO- 
rable ,vords of Felix, ""Then I have a convenient 
season I ,vill send for thee." 
The operation of the sallle deceit discovers itself 
in our mode of judging the conduct of others; 
,,'hether, in the boldness \\Tith \yhich ,ve blalne in 
thenl \vhat, under other circumstances, \VC allo,v in 
oursel ves; or again, in the false charity ,vhich ,ye 
exercise to\vards thenl. For instance, the vices of 
the young are often regarded by beholders ,,,it h an 
irrational indulgence, on the grounù (as it is said) that 
youth ever ,viII be wanton and inlpptuous; ,yhich is 
only saying, if put into plain language, that there are 
temptations ,,,bich are not intended as trials of our 
obedience. Or "Tbcn, as lately, the lo,,'"er orders rise 
up against the po\vers that be, in direct opposition to 
the ,vord of Scri pture, they are cxcuspd on the 
ground of their rulers being bigoted and thell1selves 
enlightened; or because they feel themsel,'es capable 
of exerci
ing 1110re po\ver; or because they ha vo the 
exanlple of other l1ation
 to illcite then1 to do so; or 
simply (the ITIOre COnU1JOn excuse) because they have 
the n1eans of doing so; as if loyalty could be called 
a virtue ,,,hen rnen cannot be disloyal, or obedience 
had any praise \vhen it Lecanle a constraint. In like 
111anl1er, there is a false charity, ,vhich on principle 
takes the cause of heresy under its protection; and, 
instead of condeluning it, as snch, busies itself in 
fancying the possible circumstances ,yhich nJay, in 
this or that particular instance, excuse it; as if out- 
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,yard fortunes euulc1 change the nature of truth or 
of nloral exc('llence, or a
 it: adnlitting the exi
tellce 
of una voidable nJÌ
belief to be cOllceivablp, yet it 
,,?crc not the (Inty of the Chri
tian to take things as 
they are gi yell us in Scripture, as they are ill them- 
sel \'"e
, and as thcy are on the "hole, insteaò of 
f
l:;tening upon exccption
 to the rule, or atten1pting 
to ascertain that cOlubillatioll and balance uf cir- 
eUlnstances, in the ca
e of individuals, \"hich is only 
kno\Yl1 to the OUIniscicllt Judge. 
rrhe foIlo\\iing apology for the early profligacy of 
the notorious French infiùel of the la
t century is 
found 
llnollg even the respectaùlc literature of the 
present day, and is an ill ustration of the kind of 
fata1Ïslll 1l0\V uuùer consideration. "It is certain," 
the apulogist says, " that a brilliaut, highly-gifted, and 
lllorc than cOlllnlonly vivacious young nlan, like 'T 01- 
taire, \vho lllOyeÒ in the high title of Parisian 
ociety, 
lnu
t ncce

arily ue iInbued \yith the levity and laxity 
that on every side surl'oundeò hilll, aud ,vhich has 
rendered the periud in question proverbial for profli- 
gacy and ùeuauchery. . . . . 1'his is not observed in 
defcnce of hi
 llloral defects, or of anyone else, Lut 
ill ans'\'cr to tho::,e ,,'ho C'xpc('t the virtues of a sage 
froJD the education of an ....\lcibiaòcs. IIis youthful 
career SèCln::, to have becn preci
ely that of other 
yuung tHen of his age and station, neither bctter nor 
".or
e. It i:s !o\eal'cel y nl'ce
s:-u'y to prove tbe tinge 
,,,hich t=)l1ch a state of ::,ociety Inust ùesto\v upon every 
eharacter, hO\VeVél" intellectually gifted, ,,-hich is 
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formed in the 11lidst of it." Noone can say that 
the doctrine contained in this extract is extravagant, 
as o}Jinions go, and unfair as a specimen of ,vhat is 
cOlnmonly received in the \vorld, ho,vever boldly it 
is expressed. Yet it ,vill be observed, that vice is 
here pronounced to be the necessary effect of a cer- 
tain state of society, and, as being such, not extenu- 
ated merely, as regards the individual (as it may ,veIl 
be), but exculpated; so that, ,vhile the actions re- 
sulting from it are allo\ved to be intrinsically had, 
yet the agent himself is acquitted of the responsi- 
bility of cOlnmitting thenl. 
The sophistry in question sometimes has assuDled 
a bolder form, and has displayed itself in the shape 
of system. Let us, then, no,v direct our attention 
to it in SOIne of those fortified positions ,vhich at 
various tinles it has taken up against the plain decla- 
rations of Scripture and Conscience. 
1. Fatalism is the refuge of a conscience-stricken 
Inind, Inaddened at the sight of evils ,vhich it has 
brought ulJon itself, and cannot rel110ve. To believe 
and tremble is the lTIOst miserable of dooms for an 
inlmortal spirit; and bad men, whose reason has 
been a,vakened by education, resolved not to be 
"tornlented before their time," seek in its intoxi- 
cation a present oblivion of their woe. It is 
\vretched enough to suffer, but self-reproach is the 
worlll ,vhich destroys the inward po\ver of resistance. 
Subnlissiol1 alone Dlakes pain tolerable in any case; 
and they \vIto refuse the Divine Joke are dri ven to 
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eek a ::;edative in the notion of an eternal necessity. 
They òeny that thpy ever could have been other than 
they are. " '''''hat heaven has made me, I must be," 
is the sentiluent ,,'hich hardens thenl into hopeless 
pride and rebellion. 
And it Blust be confessed, so great is the force of 
passion and of habit, ".l1el1 once allo\ved to take pos- 
se:ssion of the heart, that these Inel1 seem to have in 
their actual state, nay in their })ast experience, long 
before the tinle of their present obduracy, an infal- 
lible ,vitness in behalf of their doctrine. In sub- 
duing our evil nature, the first steps alone are in our 
0\\ï1 po,ver; a fe\\y conlbats seen1 to decide the soIenl11 
question, to decide ,,,hethel' the sovereignty is ,vith 
the spirit or the flesh; nisi paret, Ùnpe1.at, is becolue a 
proverb. "Y"hen once the enenIY of our souls "conIes 
in like a flood," ,vhat hope is there that he ever 
,viII be expelled? A ud ,,,hat servitude can be con1- 
})ared to the bondage \vhich follo,vs, ,yhen "\ve ,visIt to 
do right, yet are utterly po\verless to do it 
 \vhether 
,ye be slaves to SOine iInperious passion, hushed in- 
deed in its victim's ordinary Illood, and allo,ving the 
}'eeurrence of better thoughts and purposes, but 
l"ising sudden]y and sternly, in his evil hour, to its 
easy anù insulting trÏtnnph; or, on the other hand, 
to sonIC colù sin ,vhich overhangs and deadens the 
11lind, sloth, for instance, or co,vardice, binding it 
dO"ï1 ,vith ten thousand subtle fastenings to the earth, 
nor Huffering it 'Such 1110tion as n1ight suffice it for a 
rene,val of the contest. Such, in its ,yorst forms, is 
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the condition of the obdurate sinner; \vho, feeling his 
,veakness, but forgetting that he ever had strength, 
from the pronlise of aid frOll1 above, at length learns 
to acquiesce in his 111isery as the lot of his nature, and 
resolves neither to regret nor to hOIJe. N ext he 
aUluses his reason with the melancholy enlployment 
of reducing his impressions into systel11; and proves, 
as he thinks, from the confessed influence of external 
events, and the analogy of the physical \\Torle 1, that 
all mOl'al phenoD1ena proceed according to a fixed 
la,v, and that "\ve are not more to blame \"hen ,YO 
sin than ,vhen we die. 
2. The Calvinistic doctrine, if not the result, is at 
least the forerunner of a sin1Îlar neglect of the doc- 
trine of hlunan responsibiHty. "Thatever be the 
fallacies of its argu1l1entative basis, vie\ved as a cha- 
racter of 111ind, it nliscalculates the po\ver of the 
affections, as fatalism does that of the passions. Its 
practical error is that of supposing that certain 1110- 
tives and vie\vs, presented to the heart and COll- 
science, produce cf'rtain effects as their necessary COl1- 

equence, no roon1 being left for the resistance of the 
,viII, or for self-discip1ine, as the medium by \vhich 
faith and ho1iness are connected together. It is the 
opinion of a ]arge class of religious people, that faith 
being granted, ,vorks follo,v as a nlatter of course, 
,vithout our o\yn trouble; and they are confirnled in 
their opinion by a luiscOllception of our Church's l:2th 
Article, :11'3 if to :.l:;sert that ,yorks "
pring out neces- 
sarily of a true aud Jively f
1Íth" ('ould ou]y Illeall that 
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ther folIo\v by a kind of physical la".. "Then tllÍs 
notion is once cntertained, it folIo\vs that nothing rc- 
luaills to be ùone Lut to bring these soycreign prin- 
ciplcs before the 11lind, as a Inedicinc ,vhich l1IUSt ,york 
a curc, or as sights ,vhich suddenly enlighten and" in 
the inulgination. 'fo care for little duties, to set 
BIen right ill the details of life, to instruct and refine 
their conscience, to tutor theln in self-denial, the 
Scripture luethods of ,yorking 011 ,yards to\vards higher 
kno\,-ledge and obedience becon1e superfluous, nar, 
and despicable, ,vhile these master vi
ions are \vith- 
held. A systenl such as this ,,"ill of course bring ,,-ith 
it full evidence of its truth to such debilitated lllinds 
as hayp already so given ,yay to the inulgination, 
that they find thell1Selves unable to resist its ÍInpres- 

dons as they recur. Nor is there al110ng the theories 
of the ""orld auy 1110re congenial to the 
ated and 
l'ClllOl'
eful sensualist, \"ho, having lost the cODlnland 
of his ,,-ill, feels that if he is to be eonverted, it must 
ue by SOllIe sUt1ùen and violent exciteu1ent. On the 
other hand, it ,viII al\rays have its advocates anlong 
the youug and earnest-lninded, ,,,ho, not having that 
insight into their hearts ,,'hich experience give
, think 
that to kno". is to obey, and that their haùitual love 
of the Truth nlay be n)ea
ured by their n101uentary 
adn1Ïration of it. .L\.lld it is ,,"pICOllled by the iudo- 
lent, ,,,110 care not for the Seriptul'e ,,-arnings of the 
llalTO\\ïleS
 of the ,yay of life, so that they can Lut 
a

urc thelnst']\,ès that it i::, ca
v tu those ,,'ho are in 
it; LUHI \\"ho rcadil)' a::;eribc the 
ealltilll'SS of tho::,c 
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,vho find it, not to the difficulty of connecting faith 
and ,yorks, but to a Divine frugality in the dispen- 
sation of the gifts of grace. 
Such are some of the elenlents of that state of 
nIÎnd \yhich, ,vhen scientifically developed, aSSUlnes 
the shape of Calvinism; the characteristic error, both 
of the system and of the state of rnind, consisting in 
the assunlption that there are things external to the 
mind, ,vhether doctrines or influences, such, that 
,vhen once presented to it, they suspend its indepen- 
òence and involve certain results, as if by ,yay of 
physical consequence; ,vhereas, on studying the N e,v 
Testanlent, ,ve shall find, that an1Ïd all that is said 
concerning the inscrutable decrees of God, and His 
Inysterious interposition in the \vorkings of the hunlan 
1nind, still every\vhere the }Jractical truths ,vith \yhich 
Revelation started are assull1ed and recognized; that 
\ve shal] be judged by our gooù or evil doings, and that 
a principle \"ithin us is ultÏ111ately the cause of the one 
and the other. So that it is preposterous in us to 
attelnpt to direct our course by the distant landnlarks 
of the Divine counsels, which are but dinlly revealed 
to us, overlooking the clear track close before our 
eyes provided for our need. This perverse substi- 
tution in matters of conduct of a subtle argulllenta- 
ti ve rule for one that is plain and practical, is set be- 
fore us, by ,yay of ,varning, in the parable of the 
talents. "Lord, I kne\v Thee that Thou art a hard 
Jl1an . . . and I ,vas afraid, and ,vent and hid Thy talent 
in the earth." 
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3. One 11lore illustration shall be given of the s)'"s- 
tematic disparagell1ellt of hUlllan responsibility, and 
the consequent substitution of out\yard events for the 
iu\vard rule of conscience in matters of conduct. 
The influence of the \vorlù, vie\ved as the enen1Y 
of our souls, consists in its hold upon our imagina- 
tion. It seems to us incredible that anything is said 
every,vhere and al \vays can be false. A nd our faith 
is sho,vn in preferring the testhnony of our hearts 
and Scripture to its declarations, and our obedience 
in acting against it. It is the very function of the 
Christian to be moving against the ,vorld, and to be 
protesting against the majority of voices. And though 
a doctrine such as this may be perverted into a con- 
tempt of authority, a neglect of the Church, and an 
arrogant reliance on selt: yet there is a sense in \vhich 
it is true, as every part of Scripture teaches. " Thou 
shalt not follo\v a multitude to do evil," is its unifornl 
injunction. Yet so irksome is this duty, that it is 
not \vonderful that the ,yay\vard n1ind seeks a release 
from it; and, looking off froln ,vhat is ,vi thin to ,,,,hat 
is \vithout, it gradually becomes perplexed and un- 
settled. And, should it so happen that the face of 
society assunleS a consistent appearance, and urges 
the claims of the ,vorld upon the Conscience as if on 
the ground of principle and system, then still grpatpr 
is the difficulty in \vbich it bas entangled itself. 
Then it is that acts \vhich exhibited in individual in- 
stances ,vould have been condelnned as crin1es, ac- 
quire a dignity frOl11 the lluDlber of the delinquents, 
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or their assunlption of authority, and venture to claim 
our acquiescence as a l11atter of right. "Tbat ,,,ouId 
be insubordination, or robbery, or 111urder, ,,
hen done 
by one man, is hallo\ved by the conlbination of the 
great or the many. 
Thus, for instance, ,vhat is more common at the 
present day than for philosophers to represent society 
as moving by a certain la,v through different stages, 
and its various elenlents as coming into operation at 
different periods; and then, not content \vith stating 
the fact (\vhich is undeniable), to go on to speak as if 
"\vhat has been, and is, ought to be ; and as if because 
at certain eras this or that class of society gains the 
ascendancy, therefore it la,vfully gained it; ,vhereas 
in truth the usurpation of an invader, and the de- 
velopment (as it is called) of the popular po\ver, are 
alike facts, and alike sins, in the sight of IIin1 ,,,ho 
forbiùs us to oppose constituted pow"er. And yet the 
cred ulous mind hangs upon the ,vords of the ,vorld, 
and falls a victinl to its sophistry; as if, forsooth, 
Satan could not ,york his ,york upon a la,v, and op- 
})ose God's ,vill upon systeln. But the Christian, 
I'ejecting this external guide of conduct, acts on 
J.1
aith, and far fronI being perplexed to find the ,vorid 
consistent in its disobedience, recollects the decla- 
rations of ScrilJture ,vhich foretel it. 
Yet so contrary to comnlon sense is it thus to 
assert that our conduct ought to be determined 
Inerely by ,,,hat is done by a nlixed lllultitude, that it 
\\'a
 to be expected that the ingenious and eager n1Ïnd::; 
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\vllo practically ackno\yIl'(lgp the principle, shoulcl 
,,,ish to placl' it on SOITIe tnore arguluentati ye basis. 
Accordingly, attenlpts have been lllade by foreign 
,vriters to sho\" tbat 
ociety TIl0VeS by a la,v ,vhich is 
independent of the conduct of its individual I1lenl- 
LeI's, ,,,ho cannot nuttcrially retard its progres
, nor 
are alls,,,erable for it,-a la\v ,,-hich in con
equence is 
referrilJle only to the ,,,ill of the Creator. " IIistorical 
causes and their effects being yie\,ed, at onp glance, 
through a long course of year
, seenl," it has been 

aid, "from their steady progression, to be above any 
hunutn control; an ilupulse is gi\
en, "hi
h hl'at
 
dO\Yll resistance, and s',eeps a,vay all !HeanS of oppo- 
sition; century succeeds to century, and the philo- 
sophpr sees the Sal1le influence still potent, still un- 
deviating and regular; to hiIn, considering these ages 
fit Ollce, follo\ving ,,-ith rapid thought the slo\v pace 
of tinlC, a century appears to d,,,indle to a point; 
and the individual obstructions and accelerations, 
,,,hich \"ithin that period have occurred to impede 
or advance the march of èvents, are elinlinated and 
forgotten." This is the theory; and hence it is argued 
that it is our ,visdonl to SUblIlit to a po,yer ,yhich i
 
greatpr than ourselves, and \vhich can neithpr be cir- 
Cll nl vented nor persuaded; as if the Christian dare 
take any guiòe of con
cience except the rule of duty, 
or Blight prefer expediency (if it be such) to prin- 
ciple. Nothing, for illstance, is 1110re conllnon than 
to hear men 
peak of the gro,ving intelligence of the 
presput age, and to insi
t upon the Church's supply- 
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jng its "rants; the previous question being entirely 
left out of vie\v, ,vhether those wants are healthy 
and legitimate, or unreasonable,-whether real or 
itnagil1ary,-,vhether they ought to be gratified or 
repressed: and it is urged upon us, that unless we 
take the lead in the advance of mind ourselves, we 
nlust be content to fall behind. But, surely our first 
duty is, not to resolve on satisfying a demand at any 
])rice, but to determine ,vhether it be innocent. If 
so, well; but if not, let ,,
hat \vill happen. Even 
though the march of society be conducted on a su})e)"- 
hunlan Jaw, yet, ,,,hile it moves against Scripture 
Truth, it is not God's ordinance,-it is but the crea- 
ture of Satan; and, though it shiver all earthly ob- 
stacles to its progress, the gods of SepharvaiIn and 
Arphad, fall it n1ust, and perish it must, before the 
glorious fiftb kingdom of the Most IIigll, \vhen He 
visits the earth, ,yho is caUed Faithful and True, 
whose eyes are as a flame of fire, and on His head 
many cro,vns, ,vIlo smites the nations with a rod of 
iron, and treadeth the \vinepress of the fierceness and 
wrath of Almighty God. 
1\ly object in the foregoing remarks has been to 
i}]ustrate, in various \vays, the operation of an a11- 
inlportant truth; that CirCUlTIstances are but the sub- 
ject-matter, and not the rule of our conduct, nor in 
any true sense the cause of it. Let me conclude 
with one more exen1pIification of it, ,vhich I address 
to the junior part of my audience. 
In this place, ,vhere tIle stated devotional 
t'rvice
 
2 
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of the Church are required of all of us, it is very 
conlnlon ,,'ith our younger nlenlbers to slight them, 
,,,hile they attend on them, on the ground of their 
being forced upon thenl. A like excuse is SOlne- 
tiInes urged in behalf of an un\yorthy participation 
of the Lorfl's Supper, as if that C0111nlunÌon could 
not be considered rea], or dangerous to the im})eni- 
tent, ,yhich ,,'as perforlned under constraint. 
K O'Y, let such an apologist be taken on his 0''''11 
ground. Let it be granted to hinl, for argument's sake, 
though in no other ,yay, that this general exaction 
of religious duties is un,,'ise; Jet hÌ1n be alJo,ved thp 
full force of his objections to a systenl ,,,hich he has 
nut Jet cXj1erience to understand. Yet do tbese out- 
,,-ard circumstances change the nature of the case in 
any practical respect, or relieve hin1 of his responsi- 
bility? Rather, is it not bis plain duty to take things 
as he finds then1, since he has not the po\ver of 
changing then1; and, leaving to his superiors ,,,hat 
pertains to then), the task of deciding on the system 
to be pursued, to inquire 110\Y he ought to act under 
it, and to reflect "That his guilt will be in the day of 
account, if \veek after \veek he has come into the 
presence of Goù ,vith a deliberate profanation in his 
right hand, or at least ,,,ith irreverence of n1anner, 
and an idle lllind ? 
And, again, as regards the 110ly Conlmnnion, ho\," 
do the out\var(l circulnstances \"hich bring us thither 
affect. the real purpo
e of God rcsppcting it? Can 
"p in parth 1y ]})attpr
 ),(\1110Y(\ ,,'hat. we dislihÆA, hy 
. . 
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,vishing it a,vay?-and shall ,re hope, by luere unhe- 
lief: to rOn10ye the l
resonce of God froln IIis ordi- 
nance ? As "Tell llJay \ve think of relnoving thereby 
the visible enl blenls of bread and wine, or of ,vith- 
dra,vil1g ourselves altogether from the Onlnipresent 
Eye of Go(l itself. Though Christ is savingly re- 
vealed in the Sacranlent only to those ,vho receive 
JIinl in faith, yet \ve have the express ,vord of Scrip- 
ture for saying, that the thoughtless cOlnmunicant, 
far froIlI renlaining as if he did not receive it, is guilty 
of the actual Body and ]Jlood of Christ,-gnilty of the 
crime of crucifying IIhn ane\v, as not discerning that 
,yhich lies hid in the rite. This does not apply, of 
course, to anyone \vho comrnunicates ,vith a doubt 
merely about his o,vn state-far frorn it !-l1or to 
those ,vito resol \Ie heartily, Jet in the event fail to 
perforn1, as is the case ,vith the young; nor to those 
even ,,,"ho lnay happen to sin both before and aftor 
the reception of the Sacrament. "There there is 
earnestllcss, there is no cOlldenulation ; hut it applies 
fearfully to such as vie\v the Blessed Ordinance as a 
thing of course, fronI a notion that they are pas
;jve 
su bjects of a regulation ,,,bich others enforce; and, 
perhaps, the nUlnber of these is not snlall. Let such 
persons seriou8ly consider that, "'ere their argunlcnt 
correct, they need not he consiùereù in a state of 
trial at all, and nlight escape the future judgn1ent 
altogether. They ,,"ould have onl)" to protest (as ,yp 
nlay speak) against their creation, and they ,vould no 
longer have any duties to bind thel}). nut ,,,hat says 
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the \yord of Goel ? .... 'fhat ,,,hich cOlneth into )70U1" 
Inind, 
hall not he at aI], that yp say, "r e ,,,,ill be a.... 
the heathen, as the falnilics of the countries, to serve 
,'ooù and stone." And then follo,vs the threat, ad- 
dressed to those ,vho rebel :-" .l\s [live, saith the 
Lord God, surely ,vith a Inighty hand, and ,vith a 
stretehed out arnl, and ,vith fury poured out, ,,,in I 
rule oyer you . . . . . And I ,viII cause you to pass 
unùer the rod, and I "Till bring you into the bond of 
the covenant." 
Aud these \vorùs apply to the \vhole subject ,vhieh 
has engaged us. ."r e Inay 
unuse oursel ve8, for a 
tÍIne, ,,-ith such excuses for sin as a perverted inge- 
nuity furnishes; but there is Úne ,vhu is justified in 
IIis 
ayings, and clear ,,,llen lIe jl1dgeth. Our \yorldly 
philosophy anel our ,veIl-devised pleadings \vill profit 
nothing at a day ",hen the heayen shaH depart as a 
scrull is rolle(I together, and all \"ho are not c]ad in 
the \vedding garlnent of faith and love ,vill be speech- 
Jess. Surely it i.;;; high tÎ1ne for us to ,vake out of 
sleep, to cha
e from us the shado\vs of the night, and 
to realize our indiviùuality, and the conling of our 
Judge. "The night is far spent, the day is at band," 
-" let us be 
obcr, and \\yatch unto prayer." 
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S E R M 0 N VIII. 


WILFULNESS, THE SIN OF SAUL. 


Preached December 2, 1832. 


1 SAM. xv. 11. 


" It repenteth Me that I have set up Saul to be king; for he is 
turned back from following l'vle, and hath not performed My 
commandments." 


THE three chief religious patterns and divine instru- 
ments under the first Covenant, have each his counter- 
part in the Sacred _History, that ,ve may have ,varn- 
ing as well as instruction. The distinguishing virtue, 
moral and political, of A braham, l\Ioses, and David, 
was their faith; by ,vhich I mean an implicit reliance 
in God's command and promise, and a zeal for IIis 
honour; a surrender and devotion of themselves, and 
aU they had, to IIim. At Ilis ,vord they eacb relin- 
quished the .dearest ,vish of their heart
, Isaac, Ca- 
naan, and the Temple; the Temple ,vas not to be 
built, the land of pronlise not to be entered, the child 
of promise not to be retained. All three 'vere tried 
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b)" the anxieties and discomforts of exile and ,vander- 
iug; all three, and especially l\Ioscs anù David, ,vere 
very zealous for tbe Lord Gud of Hosts. 
The faith of Abrahaul is illustrated in the luke- 
,varmness of Lot, ,,,ho, though a true servant of God, 
and a righteous man, chose for bis d \velling-place the 
fertile country of a guilty peol)le. To l\Ioses, \vho 
'\vas faithful in all God's house, is confronted the un- 
true prophet Balaaul, ,vho, gifted from the saIne 
Divine l\Iaster, and abounding in all kno,vledge and 
spiritual discernment, mistook ,yords for \vorks, and 
fell through love of lucre. The noble self-consuming 
zeal of David, ,yho ,vas at once ruler of the chosen 
people, and type of the 
Iessiah, is contrasted ,vith a 
still more cons!Jicuous and hateful specimen of unbe- 
lie
 as disclosed to us in the history of Saul. To 
this history it is proposed now to dra'\v your atten- 
tion, not indeed '\yith the purpose of surveying it as a 
,,-hole, but .,vith hope of gaining thence sonle such in- 
direct illustration, in the ,yay of contrast, of the nature 
of religious Faith, as it is calculated to supply. 
It cannot be denied that the designs of Providence 
towards Saul and David are, at first sight, of a per- 
l)lexing nature, as inlplJing distinctions in the moral 
character of the t,,"o individuals, ,yhich their history 
does not clearly warrant. 
\('cordingly, it is usual, 
,vith a vie\v of Jneeting- the difficulty, to treat thenl 
as nlere instrulllents in the Divine Governance of the 
J sraelites, and to deterlnine their respect.i ve virtues 
and defects, not ùy a nloral, but by a political stand- 
Lt 
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ard. For instance, the honourable title by \vhich 
David is distinguished, as "a luan after God's own 
heart," is interpreted \vith reference merely to his 
acti vity and success in enforcing the principles of the 
l\losaic systen1, no account being taken of the Inotives 
\vhich influenced him, or of his general character, or 
of his conduct in other respects. N O\V, it is by no 
l11eans intended here to dispute the truth of such 
representations, or to deny that the Church, in its 
political relations, must even treat n1en \yith a certain 
reference to their professions and out,,'ard acts, such 
as it ,vithdra\ys in its private dealings ,vith them; 
yet, to consider the difference bet\veen Saul and 
David to be of a moral nature, is more consistent 
\vith the practical objects \vith which \ve believe 
Scripture to have been ,vritten, and more reverent, 
n10reover, to the menlory of one \vhose lineage the 
Saviour alnlost gloried in clahning, and ,vhose c1evo- 
tional \vritings have edified the Church even to this 
day. Let us then drop, for the present, the political 
vie"" of the history ,vhich it is proposed to consider, 
and attempt to discover the 1110ral lesson intended to 
be conveJed to us in the character of Saul, the con- 
trast of the zealous David. 
The unbelief of Balaanl discovers itself in a love 
of secular distinction, and \vas attended by self-decep- 
tion. Saul seems to have had no base ends in vie\v; 
he ,vas not self-deceived; his tell1ptation and his fan 
consisted in a certain peryerseness of Inind, founded 
on sonle obscure fee1ings of self-importance, ,'ery COD1- 
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lllonly oLservable in hun]an nature, and sometimes 
called pride,-a perverseness ,,'hich sho,vs itself in a 
reluctance absolutely to relinquish its o,vn indepen- 
dence of action, in cases ,,'here dependence is a duty, 
and interferes a little, and alters a little, as if ,vith a 
vie,v of satisfying its o,vn fanciell dignity, though it 
is afraid altogether to oppose itself to the voice of 
God. Should this seen], at first sight, to be a trifling 
fault, it is the lnore ,,'orth ,,,hile to trace its operation 
in the history of Saul. If a tree is kno,vn by its 
fruit, it is a great sin. 
Saul's character is marked by Dluch that is consi- 
dered to be the highest n10ral excellence,--genero- 
sity, nlagnaninlity, calnlness, energy, and decision. 
fIe is introduced to us as " a choice ).oung l11an, and 
a goodly," and as possessed of a striking personal 
presence, and as a nlenlber of a ,,,ealthy and po,ver- 
ful fall1ily I. 
The first announcement of his elevation canle upon 
hin] suddenly, but apparently ".ithout unsettling him. 
lIe kept it secret, leaving it to SalTInel, ,,,ho had 
lnade it to him, to publish it. "Saul said unto his 
uncle, lIe (that is, Sanluel) told us plainly that the 
as
es ,,,ere found. But of the luatter of the kinO'- 
o 
dom, ".hereof Sal11uel spake, he told him not." N ar, 
it ,,,ould even seenl as if he ,vere averse to the dignity 
intended for hinl ; for 1vben the Di vine lot fell upon 


1 Some sentences which follow have already been inserted in 
the Author's Parochial Sermons, Vol. iii. Serm. 3. 
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binl he had hid himsel
 and was not discovered by 
the people without Divine assistance. 
The appointment was at firHt unpopular. "The 
children of Belial said, Ho\v shall this man save us?" 
IIere again his highmindedness is discovered, and his 
remarkable force and energy of character. fIe showed 
no signs of resentment at the insult. "They despised 
him, and brought him no presents. But he held his 
peace." Soon the Ammonites invaded the country 
beyond Jordan, ,vith the avowed intention of reduc- 
ing its inhabitants to slavery. They, almost in de- 
spair, sent to Saul for relief; and the panic spread in 
the interior, as well as among those whose country 
,vas immediately threatened. The conduct of their 
ne,v king brings to ll1ind the celebrated Roman story. 
"Behold, Saul came after the herd out of the field; 
and Saul said, 'Vhat aileth the people that they 
weep? And they told him the tidings of the men of 
Jabesh. And the Spirit of God callIe upon Saul, 
and his anger was kindled greatly." IIis order for 
an immediate gathering throughout Israel ,vas obeyed 
with the alacrity \vith ,vhich, in times of alarm, the 
}uany yield themselves up to the ,,,ill of the strong- 
minded. A decisive victory over the enemy follo,ved. 
Then the popular cry became, "Who is he that said, 
Shall Saul reign over us? Bring the men, tbat ,ve 
Inay put them to death. A nd Saul said, There shall 
not a man be put to death this day: for to-day the 
Lord hath ,vrought salvation in Israel." 
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\Ve seem here to find noùle traits of character; at 
the saIne tinle it nlu
t not be forgotten that sonle- 
tÏll1es such exhibitions are also the concomitauts of 
a certain strangeness and eccentricity of nlilld, ,vhich 
are very perplexing to those ,,,ho study it, and very 
unanliable. Reserve, sullenness, headstrong self- 
confidence, pride, caprice, sourness of temper, scorn 
of others, a scoffing at natural feeling and religious 
principle; all those characters of Inind ,vhich, though 
distinct fron1 nlental aberration, are tenlptations to 
it, frequently take the form, and have in SOllle degree 
the nature, of nlagnanimity. It is probable, from the 
sequel of Saul's history, that the apparent nobleness 
of his first actions ,vas connected \vith SOlne 'Such 
miserable principles and feelings, ,vhich then existed 
only in their seeds, but ,,
hich after".ards sprang up 
and ripened to his destruction; and this in conse- 
quence of that one fatal defect of mind which has 
been already noticed, as corru}Jting the integrity of 
his faith. 
Sight prevailed over the faith of Balaam; a nlore 
subtle, though not a rare temptation, overcanle the 
faith of Saul; ,vilfulness, the unaccountable desire of 
acting short of sinlple obedience to God's ,viII, a 
repugnance of unreserved self-surrender and sub- 
lllission to IIinl. This, it "fYill at once be seen, ""as 
one characteristic of the J e,vish nation; so that the 
king ,vas but a type of the people; nor, indeed, was it 
likely to be other,vise, born as he ,vas in the original 
sin of that very perverseness which led them to 
2 
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choose a king, instead of God. It is scarcely neces- 

ary to refer to the details of their history for in- 
stances of a like ,,,ilfulness,-such as their leaving the 
DIanna till the Dlorning, their going out to gather it 
on the seventh day, Nadab and Abihu's offering 
strange fire, their obstinate transgression of the Se- 
cond COllllnandment, their presumptuous determina- 
tion to fight \vith the Canaanites, though l\Ioses fore- 
told their defeat, and, \vhen possessed of the pro- 
Inised land, their putting under tribute the idolaters 
,vhom they ,vere bid exter1l1inate. The sanle \yas the 
sin of Jeroboam, who is almost by title the Apos- 
tate; when God had promised him the kingdom of 
Israel, he refused to ,vait God's tilne, but ilnpatiently 
forced a crisis, \vhich ought to have been ] eft to HinI 
who promised it. On the other hand, A braham and 
David, ,vith arn]s in their hands, ,vaited upon IIim 
for the fulfilnlent of the temporal pron1Ïse in IIis 
go'od time. It is on this that tbe distinction turns, 
so lnuch insisted on in the Books of Kings, of serving 
God ,vith a "perfect," or not ,,,ith a perfect, heart. 
" Ahaz ,vent to ÐanIascus to Ineet Tiglath-pileser, 
I(ing of Assyria, and sa.w an altar that ,vas at Dalnas- 
eus; and I{ing Ahaz sent to Urijah the priest the 
fashion of the altar, . . . and U rijah . . . built an altar 
according to all that king Ahaz had sent froDI Da- 
Inascus." Here ,vas a ,vanton innovation on received 
usages, \vhich had been a}Jpointed by ..l\hllighty God. 
The same evil ten1per is protested against in IIeze- 
kiah's proc.Ianlation to the relIllJallt of the Israelites: 
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" ße ye not like your fathers, and like your brethren, 
\vhich trespassed against the Lord God of their fathers, 
\vho therefore gave theln up to desolation, as ye see. 
N o\v be ye not stiff-necked, as your fathers \vere, but 
yield yourselves unto the Lord, and enter into His 
sanctuary." It is indirectly condemned, also, in the 
precept given to the Israelites, before their final de- 
li verance from Pharaoh. "Then they \vere on the 
Red Sea shore, l\Ioses said, "Fear ye not, stand stilJ, 
and see the salvation of the Lord . . . . . . The Lord 
shall fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace." 
.r\gain, in the Book of Psalms, "Be still, and kno\v 
that I anI God. 1 \",ill be exalted among the heathen, 
I \vill be exalted in the earth;" the very trial of the 
people consisting in their doing nothing out of their 
place, but inlplicitly following ,,,hen the Almighty 
took the lead. 
The trial and sin of the Israelites \vere continued 
to the end of their history. They fell from their 
election on Christ's conling, in consequence of tbis 
very \vilfulness; refusing to receive the terms of the 
Ne\v Covenant, as they \vere vouchsafed to them, 
and attempting to incorporate then1 into their o,rn 
cerenlonial systeln. "They being ignorant of God's 
righteousness, and going about to establish their O'Vll 
righteousness, have not subn1Ïtted themselves unto 
the righteousness of God." 
Such \vas one distinguishing sin of the Israelites 
as a nation; and, as it proyed the cause of their 
rejection, so had it aI
o, ages before, corrupted the 
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faith, and forfeited the privileges, of their first king. 
The signs of ,vilfulness run through his history 
fron1 first to last; but his fòrnJal trial took place 
at t\VO distinct times, and in both cases terlninated 
in his deliberate fall. Of these, the latter is more 
directly to our purpose. 'Vhen sent to inflict a 
Divine judgillent upon the Alnalekites, he spared 
those ,,,horn he was bid slay; their king Agag, the 
best of the sheep and cattle, and all that ,vas good. 
We are not concerned ,vith the general state of 
nlind and opinion ,vhich led hin1 to this particular 
display of ,vilfulness. J\Iuch might be said of that 
profaneness, ,vhich, as in the case of Esau, ,vas a dis- 
tinguishing trait in his character. Indeed, \ve might 
even conjecture that from tbe first he ,vas an unbe- 
liever in heart; that is, that he did not recognize the 
exclusive divinity of the J\10saic theology, compared 
,vith those of the surrounding nations, and that he 
had by this tilne learned to regard the pomp and 
splendour of the neighbouring monarchies \vith an 
interest \",hich made him ashauled of the seeming 
illiberality and the singularity of the institutions of 
Israel. A perverse will easily collects together a 
systeln of notions to justify itself in its obliquity. 
The real state of the case ,vas this, that he preferred 
his o\vn ways to that which God had detern1Ïned. 
'Vhen directed by the Divine Hand to,vards the 
mark for which he was chosen, he started aside like 
a broken bo\v. He obeyed, but ,vith a reserve, yet 
distinctly professing to Samuel that he had per- 
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formed the c0111mandnlent of the Lord, because the 
sheep and cattle were reserved for a pious purpose, 
a sacrifice to the Lord. The Prophet, in his reply, 
explained the real moral character of this limited and 
discretionary obedience, in words ,vhich are a ,varn- 
ing to all who are within the hearing of Revealed Re- 
ligion to the end of time: "Hath the Lord as great 
delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice; and to hearken, than the fat of rams. 
For rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stub- 
bornness is as iniquity and idolatry." 
The llloral of Saul's history is forced upon us by 
the events ,vhich foHo\ved this deliberate offence. 
By wilful resistance to God's ,viII, he opened the 
door to those evil passions which till then, at the ut- 
most, only served to make his character unamiable, 
\vithout stamping it with guilt. The reserve and 
Iuysteriousness, which, ",hen subordinate to such 
nlagnanilnity as he possessed, ,vere even calculated 
to increase his influence as a ruler, ended in an over- 
throw of his mind, ,vhell they ,vere aIIo\ved full scope 
by the removal of true religious principle, and the 
withdrawal of the Spirit of God. DerangeDlent ,vas 
the consequence of disobedience. The ,vilfulness 
,vhich first resisted God next lìreyed upon himsel
 as a 
natural principle of disorder; his moods and changes, 
his compunctions and relapses, ,vhat ,vere they but the 
convulsions of the spirit, ,vhen the governing po,ver 
,vas lost? At length the proud heart, \vhich thought 
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it much to obey its Maker, ,vas humbled to seek 
cOlnfort in a ,vitch's cavern; essaying, by nleans which 
he had formerly denounced, to obtain advice fronl 
that Prophet ,,,hen dead, 'VhOlll in his lifetime he 
had dishonoured. 
In contemplating this miserable termination of a 
history ,vhich prolnised ,veIl in the beginning, it 
should be observed, ho\v clearly the failure of the 
divine purpose ,vhich takes })lace in it is attributable 
to man. Almighty God chose an instrulnent adapted, 
as far as external qualifications were concerned, to 
fulfil Ilis purpose; adapted in all those respects 
,vhich He reserved in I-lis own hands, ,vhen he created 
a free agent; in character and gifts, in all respects 
except in tbat in ,vhich an men are, on the whole, 
on a level,-in ,viII. No one could be selected in 
talents or conduct more suitable for nlaintaining 
political po\ver at home than the reserved ITlysterious 
monarch ,,,,horn God gave to IIis people; none more 
suitable for striking terror into the surrounding 
nations than a commander gifted ,,,ith his coolness and 
promptitude in action. But he fell from his election, 
because of unbelief:-because he \vonld take another 
part, and not the very part ,vhich ,vas actually as- 
signed him in the decrees of the l\Iost IIigh. 
A nel again, considering his character according to 
the standard of moral excellence, here also it was one 
not without great pronlise. It is from such stern 11lR- 
terials that the highest and noblest specimens of our 
kind are forITled. The l)liallt and alniable by nature, 
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generally speaking, are not the subjects of great pur- 
poses. They are hardly capable of extraordinary dis- 
cipline; they yield or they sink beneath the pressure 
of those sanctifying processes ,vhich do but nlature 
the champions of holy Church. " Unstable as ,vater, 
thou shalt not excel," is a representation true in its 
degree in the case of many, ,vho nevertheless serve 
God acceptably in their generation, and ,vhose real 
])lace in the ranks of the unseen ,,,"orld ,ve have no 
means of ascertaining. But those nlinds, ,,
hich na- 
turally most resemble the aboriginal chaos, contain 
,yithin theln the elements of a marvellous creation 
of light and beauty, if they but open their hearts to 
the effectual po,ver of the IIoly Spirit. Pride and 
sulJelluess, obstinacy and impetuosity, then become 
transformed into the zeal, firmness, and high-minderl- 
ness of religious Faith. It depended on Saul hiInself 
\vhether or not he becan1e the ri val of that exalted 
saint, \,,110, being once a fierce avenger of his brethren, 
at length became" the lueekest ofn1el1," )"et not losing 
thereby, hut gaining moral strength and resoluteness. 
Or again, a cOlnparison of him in this respect 
,vith the Apostle \vho originally bore his nanle, is not 
perl)aps so fanciful as it may appear at first sight. St. 
Paul ,vas distinguished by a fllriousness and vindic- 
tiveness equally incongruous ns Saul's pride, ,vith the 
obpdience of Faith. In the first persecution against 
the Christians, he is described by the sacred "Titer 
a
 ravening like a beast of prey. And he ,vas ex- 
posed to the tenlptation ()f a \vilfullless sin1ilar to 
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that of Saul-the ,,
ilfulness of running counter to 
God's purposes, and interfering in the course of Dis- 
pensations ,vhich he should have humbly received. He 
indeed ,vas called miraculously, but scarcely more so 
than Saul, who, ,,"hen he least expected it, ,vas called 
by Samuel, and was, at his express prediction, sud... 
denly filled by the Spirit of God, and nIade to pro- 
phesy. But, while Saul profited not by the privilege 
thus vouchsafed to hinI, St. Paul \vas "not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision," and matured in his after life 
in those exalted qualities of mind \vhich Saul for- 
feited. Every attentive reader of his Epistles must 
be struck \vith the frequency and force of the Apostle's 
declarations concerning unreserved subnIissioll to the 
Divine 'ViII, or rather of his exulting confidence in 
it. But the ,,,,retched king of Israel, what is his ul- 
tinlate state, but the nlost forlorn of ,vhich human 
nature is capable? "flow are the mighty faIJen!" 
,vas the lament oyer hin} of the loyal though injured 
friend who succeeded to his po,ver. He, ,vho might 
have been canonized in the catalogue of the eleventh 
of Hebrews, is but the prototype of that vision of 
obduracy and self-inflicted destitution, \vhich none 
but unbelieving poets of these latter ages have ever 
thought worthy of aught but the condemnation and 
abhorrence of mankind. 
T\vo questions must be ans,vered before \ve can 
apply the lesson of Saul's history to our own circunl- 
stances. It is common to contrast Christianity with 
J udaisln, as if the latter ,vere chiefly a systenI of 
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positive COl1lmanÙS, and the former addressed itself to 
the Reason anù natural Conscience; and accordingly, 
it ,,-in perhaps be questioned ,vhether Christians can 
be exposed to the tenlptation of ,vilfulness, that is, 
disobedience to the external ,yord of God, in any way 
practically }Jarallel to Saul's trial. And secondly, 
granting it possible, the \varning against ,,'ilfulness, 
contained in his history and that of his nation, nlay 
be Inet by the objection that the J e,ys ,vere a pecu- 
liarly carnal and gross-nlinded people, so that nothing 
can be argued concerning our danger at this day, 
frOlll their being exposed and :yielding to the temp- 
tation of perversity and presull1ption. 
1. But such an assumption evidences a great ".ant 
of fairness to,vards the ancient people of God, in those 
,vho make it, and is evidently perilous in proportion 
as it is proved to be unfounded. All men, not the 
J e\ys only, have a strange propensity, such as Eve 
evidenced in the beginning, to do what they are told 
not to do. It is plainly visible in children, and in 
the common people; and in thenl ,ve are able to 
judge ,,,hat ,ve all are, before edueation and habit lay 
restraints upon us. Need ,ye even do 1110re than 
appeal to the events of the past year, to the conduct 
of the lo,ver classes ,vhen under that fearful visitation, 
frolll ,vhich ,ve are II 0 'V, as ,"I'e trust, recovering, in 
order to detect the ,,"orkings of that innate spirit 
of scepticism and obduracy ,vhich ,vas the enemy of 
J e,vish faith? Of conrse, all })laces did not afford 
the saIne evidence of it; but on the ,vhole there ,vn
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enough for 111Y present allusion to it. A suspicion 
of the 1110st benevolent exertions in their favour, a 
jealousy of the interference of those who kne\v more 
than themsel Yes, a perverse rej ectioll of their ser- 
'Tices, and a counteraction of their plans and ad vice, 
an unthankful credu1ity in receiving aU the idle tales 
told in disparagement of their kno,vledge and pru- 
dence; these ,vere admonitions before our eyes, not 
to trust those specious theories ,vhich are built on the 
supposition, that the actual condition of the human 
mind is better now than it ,vas among the J e,vs. This 
is not said \vithout regard to the difference of guilt in 
disobeying a Divine and a human comlnand; nor, 
again, in complaint of the poorer classes, of WhOlll 
we are especially bound to be tender, and ,vho are 
not the ,vorse merely because they are less disguised 
in the expression of their feelings; but as pointing 
out for our o,vn instruction the present existence of 
a perversity in our common nature, like that ,vhich 
appears in the history of Israel. N or, perhaps, can 
anyone doubt, ,vho examines hiInself, that he has 
,vithin him an unaccountable and instincti ye feeling 
to resist authority as such, ,vhich conscience or the 
sense of interest is alone able to OyerCOlne. 
Or, again, to take the case of young persons ,vho 
have not yet taken their place in the serious business 
of life; consider the false shanle they feel at being 
supposed to be obedient to God or lnan; their en- 
deavours to be n10re irreligious than they really can 
be; their affected indifference to d0l11estic feelings, 
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and the sanctity 3.1ul thp authority of relationship; 
thcir aùoption of ridicule as an instrunlcnt of rp- 
taliation on the constraints of duty or necessity. 
"That does all this show' us, but that our nature likes 
its o,,,,n ,yay, not as thinking it better or safer, but 
silnply because it is its O\VI1 ? In other ,vords, that 
the principle of Faith is resisted, not only by our 
attaclunellt to objects of sense and sight, but by an 
innate rebellious principle, \vhich disobeys as if for 
the bake of disobedience. 
2. N O\V if \vi1fulness be a characteristic of hun1an 
nature, it is idle to lllake any such distinction of 
DispeuRations, as ,viII deprive ns of the profitableneR
 
of the history of Saul, ,,"hich ,vas the sccond question 
just no\v raised concerning it. Duder auy circtun- 
stances it must be a duty to subdue that ,vhich is in 
itself vicious; and it is no excuse for \vilfulness to sa)'" 
that \ve are not under a positive systenl of cOlll111ands, 
such as the 1\losaic, and that there is no roon1 for 
the sin in Christianity. Rather, it ,viII be our duty to 
regard ourselve
 in all our existing religious relations, 
and not Inercl y according to SOllIe abstract views of 
the Gospel Covenant, and to apply the principles of 
right and "Tong, exell1plified in tIle .J e\vish history, 
to our changed circnnlstances on the ,vhùle. 
But, to speak plainly, it Inay be doubted \vhether 
there be any such great difference bet\vecn the Je,vish 
systeln and our o,vn in respect of positive institution
 
and cOllunandlnents. J1,pvca]ed l
eligion, a
 snch, iR 
of the nature of a po
itive rule, ilnplying, as it do
s'l 
UNIV. S.. l\l 
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an addition, greater or less, to the religion of nature, 
and the disclosure of facts, \vbich are thus disclosed, 
because other\vise not discoverable. Accordingly, 
the difference bet\veen the state of J e,vs and Chris- 
tians is one sinlply of degree. 'Ve have to practise 
subn1ission as they had, and \ve can run counter to 
the ,viII of God in the very same ,yay as they did, 
and under the sanle tenlptations ,vhich overcame 
them. For instance, tl1e reception of the Catholic 
faith is a subnlission to a positive conlmand, as really 
as ,vas that of the Israelites to the Second Command- 
ment. And the belief in the necessity of sucl) re- 
ception, in order to sal vatioll, is an additional instance 
of submission. Adherence to the Canon of Scripture 
is a further instance of this obedience of Faith; and 
St. John marks it as such in the words ,vith which 
the Canon itself closes, which contain an anathema 
parallel to that ,vhich we use in the Creed. l\Iore- 
over, the duty of Ecclesiastical Unity is clearly one 
of positive institution; it is a sort of cerenlonial ob- 
servance, and as such, is the tenure on which t.he 
evangelical privileges are chartered to us. The Sa- 
craments, too, are of the same positive character. 
If these ren1arks be ,veIl founded, it is plain that 
instead of our being very differently situated frOin 
the J e\,"s, all persons ,vho are subjects of Revealed 
Religion, coincide in differing from all \vho are left 
under the Dispensation of Nature. Revelation puts 
us on a trial ,vhich exists but obscurely in Natural 
Religion; the trial of obeying for obedience-sake, or 
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on :Faith. J)efcrence to the la,,,, ofConsciellcc, indeed, 
is of the nature of Faith; but it is easily perverted 
into a kind of self-confidence, nanlely, a deference to 
our o\vn judgment. I J ere, then, Revelation provides 
us ,yith an important instrument for chastening and 
moulding our moral character, over and above the 
matter of its disclosures.. Christians as "yell as Je,vs 
111ust subnlit as little children. This being considered, 
ho,v strange are the notions of the present day con- 
cerning the liberty and irresponsibility of the Chris- 
tian! If the Gospel be a lnessage, as it is, it eyer 
nlust be more or less ,vhat the Dlultitude of self-\vise 
reasoners declare it shall not be,-a la,v; it must be 
of the nature of ,,
hat they call a form, and a bond- 
age; it nlust, in its degree, bring darkness, instead 
of flattering thenl ,,"ith the proll1ise of im Ineùiate 
illumination; and nlust enlighten them only in pro- 
portion as they first submit to be darkened. This, 
then, if they kne,v their meaning, is the ,vish of the 
so-called ph iJosophical Christians, and men of no 
party, of the present ùay; namely, that theJ should 
be rid altogether of the sbackles of a revelation: 
and to this assuredly their efforts are tending and ,viII 
tend,-to identify the Christian doctrine \rith their 
o,vn individual convictions, to sink its supernatural 
character, and to constitute t11Pl11Selyes the prophets, 
not the recipicnt
, of Divine Truth; creeds and di
- 
cipline being a1readv in their I1linds severed frOJl1 it
 

uL
tallce, an(l hcing grndnaHy shaken off by thenl in 
fact, as the CirCllln
tallces of the tin1(,
 ,,,ill allo". 
)1 2 
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Let us, then, reflect that, ,vhatever be the trial of 
those ,vho have not a revelation, the trial of thoBe 
,vho have is one of Faith in opposition to self-,,,iIl. 
Those very self-appointed ordinances \vhich are praise.. 
,vorthy in a heathen, and the appropriate evidence of 
his earnestness and piety, are inexcusable in those to 
,,,hODl God has spoken. Things indifferent becolne 
sins ,vhel1 they are forbidden, and duties ,,,hen conl- 
manded. The embleIns of the Deity 11light be in- 
vented by Egyptian faith, but ,vere adopted by J e,,,ish 
unbelief. The trial of Abraham, ,vhen called on to 
kill his son, as of Saul ,vhen bid slay the Amalekites, 
,vas the duty of quitting the ordinary rules ,vhich 
lIe prescribes to our obedience, upon a positive conl- 
111andlnent distinctly conveyed to thenl by reve- 
lation. 
And so strong is this tendency of Revealed Re- 
ligion to erect positive institutions and la\vs, that it 
absorbs into its province even those temporal ordi- 
nances \vhich are, strictly speaking, exterior to it. It 
gives to the la\vs of 11lan the nature of a divine autho- 
rity, and ,vhere they exist makes obedience to thenl 
a duty. This is evident in the case of civil govern- 
Inent, the forms and officers of ,,
hich, \vhen once 
established, are to be received for conscience-sake by 
those \"ho find thenlsel ves under thenl. The saIne 
principle is applied in a 1110re remarkable manner to 
sanction custolns originally indifferent, in the case of 
the Rechabites; \vho \vere re,varded ,,,ith a pronJÍse of 
continuance as a fan1Ïly, on the ground of their obser- 
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,ance of certain disconlforts and austerities, impo
eù 
011 thClll by the simple authority of an ance
tor. 
'\"'ith these principles fresh in the menlory, a nunl- 
ber of reflections cro\vù upon the mind in surveying 
the face of society, as at pre
ent constituted. The 
present open resistance to constituted po\\'er, and 
('v bat is more to the purpose) the indulgent toleration 
of it, the irreverence to,vards Antiquity, the unscru- 
pulous and \vanton violation of the cOlllnlands and 
usages of our forefathers, the undoing of their bene- 
factions, the profanation of the Church, the bold 
transgression of the duty of Ecclesiastical Unity, the 
ayo\yeù disdain of ,,,hat is called party re1igion, 
(though Christ undeniably made a party the vehicle 
of IIis doctrine, and did 110t cast it at random on the 
".orld, as Dlen ,yoldd no\v have it,) the gro,ying indif- 
ference to the Catholic Creed, the sceptical objections 
to portions of its doctrine, the arguil1gs and discuss- 
iugs, and com parings and correctillgs and rejectings, 
and all the train of presuInptnous exercises, to ,vhich 
its sacred articles are subjected, the nUlllberless dis- 
cordant criticisn1s on the Liturgy, ,vhich have shot 
np on all sides of us; the general irritable state of 
ßlind, ,,'hich is eyer)'" "'here ,vitnessed, aud craving 
for change in all things; ,vhat do all these sJnl pton1S 
::;ho,r, but that the spirit of Saul still liYe
? -that. 
,,-iJfullless, ,yhich is the antagonist principle to the 
zeal of Dasid,-the principle of cleaving and breaking 
dO\Vll all ùi viue ordinanccs
 instead of building up. 
.l\ lld \\'ith Saul'
 
il1, Saul'
 portion a" aits his fol- 
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lo,,"ers,-distraction, aberration; the hiding of God's 
countenance; in1becility, rashness, anù changeable- 
ness in their counsels; judicial blindness; fear of the 
Inultitude; the persecution of good men and faithful 
friends; subserviency to their ,yorst foes, the kings 
of Amalek anù the ,vizards of Endor. So ,vas it 
,vith the J e'vs, who rejected their l\Iessiah only to 
folIo,,,, impostors; so is it ,vith infidels, ,vho become 
the slaves of superstition; and such is ever the 
righteous doom of those ,vho trust their o,vn ,,'iUs 
1110re than God's word, in one ,yay or other to be 
led eventuallJ into a servile submission to usurped 
authority. As the Apostle saJs of the Roman 
Christians, they were but slaves of sin, \vhile they 
,vere emancipated from righteousness. ""That fruit," 
he asks, "had Je then in those things whereof ye 
are no,v ashan1ed ?" 
These remarks may at first sight seelll irrelevant 
in the case of those \vho, like ourselves, are bound 
by affection and express prolllises to the cause of 
Christ's Church; yet it should be recollected that 
very rarely have its meIubers escaped the infection 
of the age in ,vhich they lived: and there certainly is 
the danger of our considering ourselves safe, merely 
because ,ve do not go the lengths of others, but pro- 
test against the extrenle principles or measures to 
,vhich they conlmit themselves. 
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Preached on the Epiphany, 1839. 


HEB. xi. 1. 


" Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen." 


THE subject of Faith is one especially suggested to 
our mind:; hy the event which ,ve this day commemo- 
rate, and the great act of grace of ,vhich it was the 
first fi'uits. It ,vas as on this day tbat the ,vise men 
of the East ,vere allo,ved to approach and adore the 
infant Saviour, in anticipation of those Gentile mul- 
titudes ,vho, ,vhen the kingdom of God ,vas preached, 
,vcre to take possession of it as if by ,'io]ence, and to 
extend it to the ends of the earth. Tù them Christ 
,vas Dlanifested as lIe is to us, and in the saIne ,yay; 
not to the eyes of the flesb, but to the illuminated 
mind, to their Faith. As the Dlanifestation of God 
accorded to the J e,ys ,ya:::; circulllscribed, and addressed 
to their sen
e8, so that ,yhich is vouchsafed to Chris- 
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tiaus is universal and spiritual. "Thereas the gift
 of 
the Gospel are invisible, Faith is their proper re- 
cipient; and \vhereas its Church is Catholic, Faith is 
its bond of interconlnlunion; things external, local, 
and sensible being no longer objects to d,vell uIJon 
on their o\vn account, but merely means of conveying 
on ,vards the di vine gifts from the Gi vel' to their 
proper home, the heart itself. 
As, then, Catholicity is the note, so an in \yard 
Dlanifestation is the privilege, and Faith the duty, of 
the Christian Church; or, in the \vords of the Apostle, 
"the Gentiles" receive "the promise of the Spirit 
through Faith." 
I shall not, then, be stepping beyond the range of 

ubjects to \vhich this great Festival dra\vs our at- 
tention, if I enter upon some inquiries into the na- 
ture of that special Gospel grace, by ,yhich J e\vs and 
Gentiles apprehond and enjoy the blessings ,,,hich 
Christ has purchased for thenl, and \vhich accordingly 
is spoken of in the Collect for the Festival, as the pecu- 
liarity of our condition in this life, as Sight "'ill be in 
the ,vorld to cOlne. L\.lld in so doing, I shall be pur- 
suing a subject, \vhich is likely to be of nlain Ï1nport- 
ance in the controversies ,vhich lie before us at this 
day, and upon \vhich I anI not speaking no,,,,, for the 
first tÏlne fronI" this place 1. 
It is scarcely necessary to prove frollI Scripture, the 
especial dignity and influence of Faith, under the 
Gospel Dispensation, as regard
 both our 
piritual and 
1 Vide Sermon III. 
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IHoral conditioll. "'hatcvcr be the particular faculty 
or fraBle of Iniud denoted by the ,vord, certailJly Faith 
i
 regarded in Scripture as the chosen instrunlent 
connecting heavcn anù earth, as a novel principle of 
action, nlost po\ycrful ill the influence \vhich it cxcrt
 
both on the heart and on the Divine vic\v of us, and 
yet in itself of a nature to excite the contempt 01. 
l"idicule of the \vorld. These characteristic
, its ap- 
parent \veakne
s, its novelty, its special adoption, and 
its efficacy, are noted in suelL passages as the foIl 0 ,v- 
ing :-" 1 rave faith in God; for verily I say unto you, 
tlJat ,,'hosocver shall say unto this 11lountain, Be thou 
renloved and be thou cast into the sea, aud 'SLaB not 
doubt ill his heart, but shall believe that those things 
\vhieh he saith shall conle to pass, he sball have \vl1at- 
soever he 
aith. Therefore I say unto you, ,,
hat 
things soever }Te desire, \vhen ye pray, believe that ye 
receive then1, and ye shaH have them." ..L\lld again: 
" If thou canst believe, all things are possible to hinl 
that believeth." Again:" The preaching of the 
Cross i
 to thenl that perish foolishness, but llnto us 
\rhich are saved it is tbe po,ver of Goe1. "There i
 
the ,vi
e? ,,,here is the scribe? \vhere is the disputer 
of this \vorld ? For after that in the \visdom of God 
the \,"orId by \visdom kne\" not God, it pleased God 
ùy tile foolishness of preaching to ,.:ave t}lcm that 
bclieve." Again:" The ,yord is nigh thee, even 
in thy THouth and in thy heart, that i
, the ','or<1 of 
faith \vhich \\'C preach. . . . Faith c01l1cth hy hearing", 
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and hearing by the \vord of God." And again: " Yet 
a little \vhile, and lIe that shall COlne \vill COllIe, and 
,villnot tarry; no\v the just shall live by faith." . . . 
And then, soon after, the ,vords of the text: "N O\V 
faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen 2." 
Such is the great \veapon which Christianity em- 
ploys, ,vhether vie\ved as a religious scheme, as a 
social system, or as a nloral rule; and \vhat it is de- 
scribed in the foregoing texts, it is also said to be 
expressly or by implication in other passages too 
numerous to cite. And I suppose that it \viII not 
be denied, that the first in1pression 11lade upon the 
reader from all these is, that Faith is an instrunlent 
of knowledge and action, unkno\vn to the ,vorld be- 
fore, a principle sui generis, distinct from those \vhich 
nature supplies, and in particular (\vhich is the point 
into \vhich I mean to inquire) independent of ,,
hat 
is cOlllnlonly understood by Reason. Certainly it: 
after all that is said about Faith in the N e\v Testa- 
Inent, as if it \vere \vhat Dlay be called a discovery 
of the Gospel, and a special divine method of sal- 
vation; if: after all, it turns out Dlerely to be a be- 
lieving upon evidence, or a sort of conclusion upon 
a process of reasoning, a resolve fornled upon a cal- 
culation, the inspired text is not leve] to the under- 
standing, or adapted to the instructioll, of the UB- 
i 
Iark xi. 22-24; ix.23. 1 Cor. i. 18-21. Rom. x. 8. 17. 
Heb. x. 37, 38. 
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learned reader. If li"'aith ùe such a principle, ho,v is 
it novel and ötrange? 
Other considerations may be urged in support of 
the S
l.lne vie'v of the case. For instance: Faith i::; 
f;poken of as having its life in a certain moral temper, 
but argumentative exerci
es are not moral; Faith, 
then, is not. the same Dlethod of proof as Reason. 
Again: Faith is haid to be one of the supernatural 
gifts Ï1nparted in the Gospel. "By grace have ye 
been 
aved, through faith, and that not of yourselves, 
it is the gift of God;" but investigation and proof 
belong to DIan as Dlan, prior to the Gospel; there- 
fore Faith is sOlnething higher than Reason. 
Again :-That Faith is independent of processes of 
Reason, seelllS plain from their respective subject- 
Inatters. "Faith cOlneth by hearing, and hearing by 
the ,yord of God." It sÌ111ply accepts testimony. 
As then testimony is distinct from experience, so is 
Faith frOln Reason. 
.i\.nd again:- "Then the Apostles disparage "the 
,,'isdonl of this ,yortd," "disputings," " excellency of 
f"peech," aud the like, they seem to mean very nluch 
,yhat ,vonid no,,,, be called trains of argument, dis- 
cussion, investigatioll,-that is, exercises of Reason. 
Once more :- Various instances are given us in 
bcril)ture of an ackno,vledgnlent of Christ and IIis 
Apostles upon Faith, ,,,hich ,yould not be considered 
by the \vorld as a rational conviction upon evidence. 
l
or ill
tallce: The hUllc l1Jall ,,'ho 
at fit the Beauti- 
ful gate \\ a
 healed un hi
 f
1ith, after St. I)etel" had 
2 
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but said, "Look on us." And that other lanle Inall 
at Lystra sa\v no llliracle done by St. Paul, but only 
beard hin] IJreach, ,vhen the Apostle, " stedfastly 
beholding hin], and perceiving that he had f
lÏth to 
be healed, said ,vith a loud voice, Stand upright on 
thy feet." Again, St. Paul at Athens did no mi- 
racle, but preached, and yet" certain men clave unto 
him and believed." To the saIue purpose are our 
Lord's \vords, ,vhen St. John Baptist sent to IIinl 
to ask if lIe \vere the Christ. He ,vrought Iniracles, 
indeed, to re-assure hhn, but added, "Blessed is he 
,vhosoever shall not be offended in l\Ie." And ,,,hen 
St. Thomas doubted of IIis resurrection, lIe gave hinl 
the sensible proof \vhich he asked, but He added, 
" Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed." On another occasion He said, "Except 
Je see signs and ,vonders, ye ,viII not believe 3." 
On the other hand, however, it nlay be urged, that 
it is plainly ill] possible that Faith should be indepen- 
dent of Reason, and a ne\v nlode of arri ving at truth; 
that the Gospel does not alter the constitution of our 
nature, and does but elevate it and add to it; that 
Sight is our initial, and Reason is our ultimate in- 
forluant concerning all kno\vledge. 'Ve are conscious 
that \ve see; ,ve have an instinctive reliance on our 
Reason: ho\v can the clainls of a professed Revela- 
tion be brought honle to us as Di vine, except through 
these? Faith, then, 11lust necessarily be resolvable 


3 Acts iii. 4. ; xiv. 9, 10.; xvii. 34. lUatt. xi. 6. John xx. 29. 
lb. iv. 48. 
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at last into 
ight nnd l1eason; unless, indced, "'0 
agrep ,vith cnthu,-:iasts in thinking that faculties alto- 
gether ne,v are implanted in our nlinds, and that per- 
ceptibly, by the grace of the Gospel; faculties ,vhich, 
of course, are kno""!l to those ,vho have then1 \vith- 
out proof; and, to those ,,-110 have them not, cannot 
be DUlde knO\VD by any. Scripture confirms this re- 
presentation, as often as the Apostles appeal to their 
l11iracles, or to the Old Testanlel1t. This is an appeal 
to Reason; aud \yhat is recorded, in SOBle instances, 
,vas, probably or certainly (a
 it is presumeù from the 
necessity of the case) n1ade in the rest, even ,,,here 
not recordeù. 
Such is the que
tion ,rhich presents itself to rea- 
ders of Scripture, as to the relation of Faith to 
lleason: and it is usual at this day to settle it ill 
disparagenlent of Faith,-to say that Faith is but a 
D10ral quality, dependent upon Reason,-that Reason 
judges both of tbe evidence on \vhicb Scripture is to 
be received, and of tbe Bleaning of Scripture; and 
then that Faith follo,vs or not, according to the state 
of the heart; that ,ve make up our miuds by Rea- 
son ,vithout Faith, and then ,ve proceed to adore 
and to obey by Faith apart fronl Reason; that, 
though Faith rests on testÍInony, not on reasoning
, 
yet that testimony, in its turn, depends on Reason 
for the proof of its pretensions, so that Reason is an 
indispensable preliIninary.. 
I. N o 'V, in attempting to investigate ,,,hat are 
the di:;.tinct officl's of l
aith and Rea
on in rc1igiou
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Inatters, and the relation of the one to the other, 
I observe, first, that undeniable though it be, that 
Reason has a po\ver of analysis and criticism in all 
opinion and conduct, and that nothing is true or 
right but ,vhat may be justified, and, in a certain 
sense, proved by it, and undeniable, in consequence, 
that, unless the doctrines received by Faith are 
approvable by Reason, they have no claim to be 
regarded as true, it does not therefore follo\v that 
Faith is actually grounded on Reason in the believ- 
ing mind itself; unless, indeed, to take a parallel 
case, a judge can be called the origin, as \vell as the 
justifier, of the innocence or truth of those who are 
brought before him. A judge does not make nlen 
honest, but acquits and vindicates them: in like 
nlanner Reason need not be the origin of Faith, as 
Faith exists in the very persons believing, though it 
does test and verify it. This, then, is one confusion, 
\vhich must be cleared up in the questioll,-the 
assumption that Reason nlust be the in\vard principle 
of action in religious inquiries or conduct in the case 
of this or that individual, because, like a spectator, it 
ackno\vledges and concurs in \vhat goes on ;-the nIis- 
take of a critical for a creative po\ver. 
This distinction \ve cannot fail to recognize as true 
in itself, and applicable to the lnatter in hand. It is 
\vhat \ve all adlnit at once as regards the principle of 
Conscience. No one \viIl say that Conscience is 
against Reason, or that its dictates cannot be thrown 
into an argulllentati ve fornl; yet \\'110 ,viII, therefore, 
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luaintain, that it is not an original principle, but lllUSt 
depend, uefore it acts, upon SOln(\ preyiou
 processes 
of llea;:;ûll? Reason analyzes the grounds and 1110- 
tivcs of action: a reason is an analysis, but is not tho 
Inotive itself.. As, then, Conscience is a simple ele- 
Inent in our nature, yet its operations admit of being 
suryeyed and scrutinized by Rea
on; so may Faith 
be cognizable, and its acts be justified, by Reason, 
\vithout therefore being, in matter of fact, del)endent 
upon it; and as ""e reprobate, under the name of 
Utilitarianisln, the substitution of Reason for COll- 
science, so perchance it is a parallel error to teaeh 
that a process of Reason is the sine quâ lion for true 
religious Faith. "Then the Gospel is said to require 
a rational Faith, this need not mean more than that 
Faith is accordant to fight Reason in the abstract, not 
that it results from it in the particular case. 
A parallel and fanliliar instance is presented by the 
generally-ackno\vledged COlltl:
st between poetical or 

imilar powers, and the art of criticism. That art iR 
the sovereign a \varder of praise and blame, and con- 
stitutes a court of appeal in matters of taste; as then 
th(l critic ascertains \vhat he cannot hhnself create, so 
Reason may put its sanction upon the at?t
 of Faith, 
,,,ithout in consequence bcing the source fronl ,yhich 
Faith springs. 
On the other hand, Faith certainly does seenl, in 
nlattcr of fact, to exist and olJerate quite indepen- 
dpntI) of Reason. "Till anyone Ray that a child or 
uneducnt('fl ppr
on Jnn.)" not s3.vingIJ" act on Faitl}, 
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,,,ithout being able to produce reasons ,vhy he so 
acts? "That sufficient view has he of the Evidences 
of Christianity? \Vbat logical proof of its di vinity? 
I f he has none, Faith, vie\ved as a habit of the mind, 
does not depend upon inquiry and examination, but 
bas its o\vn special basis, ,vhatever that is, as truly as 
Conscience has. 'Ve see, then, that Reason may be 
the judge, ,vithout being the origin, of Faith; and 
that Faith l1lay be justified by Reason, ,vithout mak- 
ing use of it. This is \vhat it occurs to mention at 
first sigh t. 
2. Next, I observe, that, \vbatever be the real 
distinction 
nd relation existing bet,veen Faith and 
R,eason, \vhich it is not to our purpose at once to de- 
terlnine, tbe contrast that ,vould be l1lade bet,veen 
theI1l, on a popular vie\v, is this,-that Reason re- 
quires strong evidence before it assents, and Faith is 
content with ,veaker evidence. 
For instance: ,,-hen a \vell-kno\vn infidel of thp 
last century argues, that the divinity of Christianity 
is founded on the testinlony of the Apostles, in oppo- 
sition to tbe experience of nature, and that the law's 
of nature are unifornl, those of testhnony variable, 
and scoffingly adds that Christianity is founded on 
Faith not on Reason, ,,,hat is this but saying that 
Reason is severer in its denlallds of evidence than 
Fai tIt ? 
Again, the founder of the recent Utilitarian School 
insists that all evidence for nliracles, before it can be 
received, sbould be brought into a court of la\v, and 
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nhjected to its "enrching fOfJTI,;:-this too is to i1nply 
that IleaRon denlanùs exact proofs, but that Faith 
accepts inaccurate ones. 
The saBle thing is iruplied in the notion, ,,'bich 
nlen of the '\9orld entertain, that Faith is but credu- 
lity, superstition, or fanaticism; t.hese princip]e
 
being notoriously such as are contented \vith in- 
sufficient evidence concerning their ol
ects. On the 
other hand, scepticisln, ,vhich sho\vs itself in a dis- 
satisfaction \vith eyidence of ,vhatever kind, is often 
called by the nalne of I
eason. 'Vhat Faith, then, 
and Reason are, \vhen cOßlpared together, TIlay be 
detern1Íned fro In their counterfeits, --from the lllutual 
relation of credulity and scepticislll, \yhich no one 
can doubt about. 
III like manner, ,,"hen ulathenlatics are said to 
inclinp the nliud to\vards doubt and latitudi- 
narianisnl, this arises, according to the statement of 
one 4 \1'ho felt tl1Ïs influence of tbe study, from its 
indisposing us for argunlentc:; dra\yn from mere pro- 
babilities. 
Or, to take particular instance
 :- "Then the proof 
of Infant Daptislll is rested by its defenders on such 
texts as, "Suftèr litth
 children to come unto 
Ie 5," 
a man of a reasoning turn ".ill oqjcct to such an 
argun1ent as not ,uffi('ient to prove the point in 
band; he ,viII sav that it does not follo\y that infants 
01 
ought to be baptized, becau
c they ough t to be 


4 Rishop 'Yatson. 
LTXIV. s. 



 'Jatt. xix. 14, 
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brought and dedicated to Christ; and that he ,vaits 
for more decisive evidence. 
Again, when the religious oQservance of a Christian 
Sabbath is defended from the Apostles' observance 
of it, it may be captiously argued that, considering St. 
Paul's express declaration, that the Sabbath, as such, 
is abolished, a mere practice, \vhich happens to be 
recorded in the Acts, and ,vhich, for ,,'hat ,ve kno\v, 
was temporary and accidental, cannot restore \vhat 
was once done a\vay, and introduce a J e\vish rite 
into the Gospe1. ReHgious persons, ,vho cannot an- 
swer this objection, are often tempted to impute it 
to " man's ,visdoln," " the logic of the schools," 
" the pride of reason," and the like, and to insist OIl 
the necessity of the teachable study of Scripture aR 
the n1eans of overcoming it. 'Ve are not concerned 
to defend the language they use; but it is plain 
that they corroborate ,vhat has been laid do\vn, a
 
implying that Reason requires more evidence for 
conviction than Faith. 
When, then, Reason and Faith are contrasted to- 
gether, Faith llleans easiness, Reasoll, difficulty of con- 
viction. Reason is called either strong sense or scep- 
ticism, according to the bias of the speaker; and 
Faith, either teachableness or credulity. 
3. The next question, heyond which I shall not 
proceed to-day, is this :- If this be so, ho\, is it con- 
formable to Reason to accept evidence less than Rea- 
son requires? If Faith be "\vhat has been described, 
it opposes itself ta Reason, as being satisfied ,vith the 
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lcs
 \\'here l
ea..;on dcnlallJ
 the 1l10rc. ] f, tlH'n, 
Reason be the healthy action of the nlind, then I
'ajth 
lllust be its ,,'eaknesg. The ans,,-er to thi
 question 
,,'ill advance us one 
tcp further in our in \"l'stigation 
into the relation existing bctw'een Faith and l
eason. 
Faith, then, I have said, (loes not deilland eyi- 
dence so strong as is necessary for ,vhat is con1- 
l110nly considered a rational conviction, or belief 
on thp ground of Reason; and \vhy? For this 
reason, because it i
 nlainly :)\vayed by antecedent 
considerations. In this ,va)" it i
, that tho t\'"O prin- 
ciples are opposed to one another: Faith i
 influ- 
enced by previou
 notices, prepo
sessions, and (in a 
good sense of the ,vord) pr{
judices; but Rpason, hy 
(lirect and definite proof. Thp Blind that belipves is 
acted npon hy its o,vn hopes, fear
, anel existing 
opinions; ,,,herea'3 it is supposed to reason severely, 
,,,,hen it rejects nntecedent proof of a fact,-reject
 
everJthing hut the actual evidence producible in it
 
fhvour. Thi
 will appear frOll) a very fe'v 'Yord
. 
Faith is a principle of action, and action does not 
nllo,," tinle for I111nutp and finished inyestigations. 
"r e nlay (if ""e ,,-ill) think that su
h in,"pstigfition
 
are of high yalup; though, in trut.h, they have a ten- 
dency to hlunt the practical energ
T of thp Tllind 
,,,hill' thl'Y itn prove its ..;cÍeutifi exactnes
; but, 
"'Ìlatpycr he their ('harêl
ter ntH} COllS('ql1Cl1CCS, thel 
are iUlpracticahle in action. Diligent collection of 
evidence, 
iftiJJg' of argtllnellt.:-.. nnd balancing of ri- 
yal te
tinlOllil's, 1Hay hp 
ui tetl to pt'r5<OIl
 ,,"110 Ita \'(1 

2 
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leisure and opportunity to act ,,,hen and ho\y they 
,viII; they are not suited to the lTIultitude. l
aith, 
then, as being a principle for the n1ultitude and for 
conduct, is influenced n10re b) ,vhat (in language 
fan1iliar to us of this place) are called 
;KóTa than by 
O'1]}u;a,-less by evidence, 1110re by previously-enter- 
tained principles, vie,vs, and \yishes. 
This is the case \yith all Faith, and not nlereJy 
religious. "r e hear a l'eport in the streets, or read 
it in the public journals. "r e know' nothing of the 
evidence; ,vo do not kno\v the \yitnesses, or any- 
thing about them: yet somctilnes \ve believe in1 pIi- 
citly, sometin1es not; sometiTnes \ve believe \yithout 
asking for evidence, son1etilnes \ve disbelieve till \ye 
receive it. Did a runlour circulate of a destructive 
earthquake in Syria or the south of Europe, \ve 
should readily credit it; both because it might easiIJ 
be true, and because it \vas nothing to us though it 
\vere. Did the report relate to countries nearer honle, 
\ve should try to trace and authenticate it. "r e 
do not call for evidence till antecedent probabilities 
faiJ. 
Again, it is scarcely necessary to point out ho\v 
much our inclinations have to do \vith our belief. It 
js almost a proverb, that }Jersons believe ,,,hat they 
,rish to be true. They \viIl \vith difficulty adnlÎt the 
failure of any cherished project, or Jisten to a nles- 
senger of ill tidings. J t lnay be objected, indeed, 
that great desire of an object S01l1etinles 111akes u" 
illcreùu!ous that \ve have attained it. Certainly; 
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but this is only "'hen"" e cOIl
idcr it
 attainlnent ÏIIl- 
prubable, a') ,,-cll ac; de
irable. rhu
 St. 'rhOIl1H.S 
(louhted of the I{c
urrcctioll; allel thus Jacob, espc- 
cially :1;:) hayin rr ah'eacl ) T bcen tlcceiycel bv his children, 
.0. 
helieycd not the nc"-s of Jo....cph's 1Jcing go,-ernor 
of Egypt. "Jacob's heart fainted, for he belicycd 
theln Hot . . . but ",hen he sa,v the ,vaggons ,vhich 
.Ju
l"ph had sent to t!arry hiln, the 
pirit of Jacob 
their t
lÌher rcyiycù." 
The t"a!o-C i
 the SaBle US regard
 preconceived 
opllllons. )!l'n readily belicve reports unfavourablc 
to per
olls thcy di
like, or confirlnation
 of theorics 
of their 0"-1). "'r'rifle
 light as air" arc all that the 
pree1i
po'cel Jninù requirc
 for belief and actiou. 
Such arc the inducclnents to bclicf \\'hich prevail 
,,"ith nil of U
, by a hl."T of our llature, anù \rhether 
t hc)"' are in the particular case reasonablc or not. 
'\Then thc probabilities ',"c aSSUlllC ÙO not really exif5t, 
or onr ,,"ishes are inordinate, or our opinion
 are 
"'rong, our l
aith ùegencrates into \Yeaklle
s, extraxa- 
gance, 
urerstition, enthusi:1
ln, bigotr), prejudice, as 
the case Ina)" ue; but ,,"hell our prcpo

essions are 
uncxceptionable, then ,,-e arc right in believing or 
not believing, not inùecù \"ithout, hut upon slene1cr 
cyidef)ee. 
""herem:, l{eason then (a
 the \,"ord i& comnlunly 
n
c{l) rl'
ts on the evielellce, 11\tith i
 illtlUPIlccd by 
pr
sunlptiolJ . ; and hCIICC, \yhile ]lea
on require, rigid 
proofs.. I"aith i
 satisfied ,,-ith vague or defecti ,-(' 
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4. It ,,,ill serve to bring out this doctrine into a more 
tangible form, to set do,vn some inferences and 
reflections to ,vhich it leads, thelnselves not un- 
ilnportant. 
(1. ) F-'irst, then, I ,vould dra,v attention to the coin- 
ciùence, for snch it ,,"ould seen1 to be, of ,vhat bas 
been said, ,,,ith St. Paul's definition of Faith in the 
text. lIe Inight have defined it "reliance on the 
\vord of another," or " acceptance of a di vine message," 
or "subn1Ïssion of the intellect to Inysteries," or in 
other \V3JS equally true and 1110re theological; but 
instead of such accounts of it, he adopts a definition 
bearing upon its nature, and singularly justifying the 
vie\v \vhich has been here taken of it. "Faith," he says, 
" is the substance" or realizing "of things hoped for." 
It is the reckoning that to be, \vhich it hopes or 
,vishes to be; not "the realizing of things proved by 
evidence." I ts desire is its 111ain evidence; or, as the 
A postle expressly goes on to say, it nlakes its o\vn 
evidence, "being the evideuce of things not seen." 
A nd this is the cause, as is natural, \vhy Faith seems 
to the ,vorld so irrational, as St. Paul says in other 
"Epistles. Not that it has no grounds in Reason, 
that is, in evidence; but because it is satisfied ,yith 
so nluch less than ,vould be necessary, \vere it not for 
the bias of the mintl, that to the world its evidence 
seeIns like nothing. 
(
. ) Next it is plain in \vhat sense Faith is a moral 
principle. It i
 created in the luind, Hot so luuch 
bJ facts, as by probabilities; aud since probahilities 
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l1a v 1 110 definite · ...certai neù ,"alue, and are reducible 
to JlO :--eil'ntifir 
tan{lar(l, "'hat are 
uch to caeh indi- 
yiclual, depcnds UB hi
 Illoral tCl11penunent. .Ã \ good 
allel no had 111:111 ,,-ill think vcry ditlerput thill(rs prob- 
ahle. In the judgnlcnt of a rightly ùi
p()
e(lll1ind, 
ohjcct
 al'P dc
ira1)le and attainable, \rhich irreligious 
Incn "'ill considcr to Le but fancics. Such a correct 
111ural jUd!!lllCJI t and, icw' of thingb i::, the ycry lue- 
<liulu in \\'hich the argUJllellt for Christianity La
 its 
etHl...trailliug' influl'llce; a faint proof under circllln- 
stancéS hcing lllorc availing than a 5trong Oile, apart 
froBl tllose Cil'("uIIlstanceso rrhi
 hold::; good as regard;:) 
the Jllatter :1') \\'cll a.s the evidence of the Go
pc1. It 
is ùiflicult to say ,,'hero the c\'idcl1ce, ,,,hether for 
Scripture or the Crced, ,,'ould Le found, if it \\"cre 
ùepri ved of tho
e ad vcntitious illustratioll
 ,vhich 
it extracts and ab
urb;:) froIH the 1l1ind of the in- 
eluirer, aud \"hich a lllerciful Proviùence places the}Oc 
for that ,"cr." purpose. Tcxts haye thcir iIlun1Ínating 
po,,'cr, froul thc atlllosphcro of habit, opinion, usage, 
tradition, through ,,-hich 'ye 
ee the]n. On the 
othcr hand, irreligious Ulcn are adequate judges of the 
,alne of mere evidence, ,vhen the decision turns upon 
it; for cvidence i
 aùdrc

eù to the Ilcru:;on, conlpcls 
the Hca
on to a

cnt bO far a
 it is btrUJlg, anù allo,,'
 
the l{cason to doubt or ùisbplievc 1::)0 far a it i;:) ""cak. 
'rhe hluod 011 Jo
eph's coat of nlany colouls 'va::, as 
p 
rccptiL]e to CHell})" a
 to fricluI; ]uiracle;:) appeal 
t<) the 
ell
e:-oi of all Inell, good and bad; anù, ,,"hile 
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their supernatural character is learned from that 
experience of nature \vhich is common to the just 
and to the unj ust, the fact of their occurrence de- 
pends on considerations about testinlony, enthusiasm, 
imposture, and the like, in \vhich there is nothing in- 
,yard, nothing personal. It is a sort of proof ,vhich 
a man does not make for himsel
 but ,vhich is made 
for him. It exists independently of hin], and is ap- 
prehended from its o,vn clear and objective character. 
It is its very boast that it does but require a candid 
hearing; nay, it especially addresses itself to the un- 
believer, and engages to convert hiln as if against bis 
,viII. There is no room for choice; there is no merit, 
no praise or blame, in believing or disbelieving; no 
test of character in the one or the other. But a man 
is responsible for his faith, because he is responsible 
for his likings and dislikings, his hopes and his opinions, 
on all of ,vhich his faith depends. And ,vhereas un- 
believers do not see this distinction, they persist in 
saying that a man is as little responsible for his faith 
as for his bodily functions; that both are froBl 
nature; that the ,viII cannot nlake a weak proof a 
strong one; that if a person thinks a certain reason 
goes only a certain \vay, he is dishonest in attempting 
to nlake it go farther; that if he is after all wrong 
in his judgment, it is only his lnisfortune, not his 
fault; tbat he is acted on by certain principles from 
\vithout, and Inust obey the laws of evidence, \vhich 
are llece
sary and constant. But in truth, t.hough 
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a gi VCIl evidence docs not vary in force, the allte- 
ccc1pnt prohability attending it d.)es Yar)' indefinitely, 
according to the tCIllper of the luin<.1 -..urveJing it. 
(3.) ...\gain : it i
 plaiu fro In ,vhat has been ,aiel, \vh} 
our great divines, liull and Taylor, not to lucntioll 
others, have nlaintaincd that justifying faith is fides 
j; rlJ/(Lta charitatc, or in 8t. ]
aul's 'Yord
, 7ríOTU; 
L' 

Y(;7rJ1Ç É.vfryovplvYJ. For as Faith, \vhich is not mora], 
but c1epcnù
 upon eyidence, is fides f01"Ulata "alio zc,- 
dead }1
aith, l\'hich all infidel n1ay have; so tbat \vhirh 
justifies or is acceptaLle in God':; sight, li vcs in and 
frolll a desire after those things \\'hich it acceptcs anù 
co n fesscs. 
(4.) And here, again, ".e see ,,-hat is meant by 
ayjng 
that Faith is a supernatural principle. The la\f"s of 
evidence are the san1e in regard to the Go
pel a
 to 
profane nutttel's. If they '''ere the sole arbiters of 
Faith, of course Faith eould have nothing supernatural 
in it. But love of the great Object of Faith, ,vatch- 
ful attcntion to IIin1, readiness to believe IIim ncar, 
easiness to believe IIÎ111 interposing in lllunall aflàirs, 
fear of tho risk of blighting or 11lh.sing "'hat nlay 
really come frolll IJiul ; the
e are feelings not natural 
to fanen man, and thc)- COlne only of su perlla.tnral 
grace; allù these are the feelings ,,'hich Blake us t1.ink 
evidf'llcc :5uf1icipnt, ,,-hich fallh 
hort of a proof in it
elf. 
The natural Juan has 11U heart for the pronlÎ::;e:-: of the 
Go
pe], an. I di'
ects it
 c\ idencl' ,yithout reyerence, 
,rithollt hope, "ithout buspcnse, ,,-ithout lllb;giviJlg
; 
and, \"hile he anal) /.e:o' it pcrlJap
 IJlorC philosophi- 
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cally than another, and treats it more Iunlinously, and 
SUIllS up its result ,vith the precision and propriety 
of a legal tribunal, be rests in it as an end, and 
neither attains the further truths at ,vhich it points, . 
nor inhales the spirit "rhich it breathes. 
(5.) And this renlark bears upon a fact ,,-hich has 
sonletinles perplexed Christians,-that those philoso- 
})hers 6, ancient and modern, ,vho have been eminent 
in })hJsical science, have l10t unfrequently sho\vn a 
tendency to infidelity. The systenl of physical causes 
is so l11uch l110re tangible and satisfying than that of 
final, that unless there be a pre-existent and inde- 
pendent interest in the inquirer's 11lind, ,leading hin1 
to a\vell on the phenolnena \vhich betoken an Intelli- 
gen t Creator, he \vill certainly foIlo\v out those \vhich 
ternlillate in the hypothesis of a settled order of 
nature and self-sustained la\ys. It is indeed a great 
question \vhether atheism is not as philosophically 
consistent \vith tbe phenomena of the l)hysical ,vorld, 
taken by thenlselves, as the doctrine of a creative 
and governing Po\yer. But, ho\vever this be, the 
practical safeguard against atbeism in the case of 
scientific inquirers is the in\vard need and desire, the 
in\yard experience, of that Po\ver, existing in the 
Dlind antecedent and independent of their exami- 
nation of His material \vorld. 
(6.) And in this lies the luain fallacy of the cele- 
brated argument against miracles, already alluded to, 
of a Scotch philosopher, \vhose depth and subtlety 
Û Vide Bacon, de Augm. Scient. 
 5. 
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all lllust ackno\\'leùge. Let us grant (at least for 
argun1cllt's 
ake) that judging from the experience 
of life, it is 11101'0 likely that ,vitllesscs should deceive, 
than that tbe la,ys of nature should be suspcnded. 
Still there DUlY be consiùerations distinct frolll this 
,'ic\\" of the question ,,-hich turn the n1ain probability 
the other ,,-ay,-viz. the likelihood, à priori, that a 
rcyelation should he given. IIere, then, ,ye see ho,v 
li'aith i
 ilnd is not according to lleason; taken to- 
gether ,,'ith the antecedent probability that Provi- 
dence ,viII reveal IIin1seif to mankind, such evidence 
of the fact, as is other,yise deficient, Ina)" be enough 
for conviction, even in tho judgment of Rea
on. But 
it need not be enough apart fron1 that probability. 
That is, Rca
oll, ,,'eighillg evidenee on] y, or arguing 
from external experience, ih counter to Faith; but, 
adu1itting the full influence of the 1110ral feelings, it 
concurs \\-ith it. 
lIenee it ,vould seem as though l)ale)T had hardly 
asked enough in tbe Introduction to his ,york 011 the 
Evidences, ,yhen he '\ays of the doctrine of a future 

tate and of a revelation relating to it, ,. that it is not 
nece

ary for our purrOS\
 that thesp propo
itions be 
capable of proof, or even that, bJ argulnents dr
L\vn 
frol11 the lig'ht of nature, thcy ("all be Inade out to be 

 . 
probable; it ib enough that ".e are able to -..:aJ con- 
cerning theIn, that they are not so yiolelltly iInprob- 
able," that the prop(J
itiollS or the facts í'onnected 
,,'ith theIll ought to ùe rejected at first öight. Thi:;, 
acute and ing<:nious "riter here a
ks lea,c to do onlv 


:! 
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,vhat the U tilital'iall \vrÏter Iuentioned in a forIner 
place delnands should be clone, nalnely, to bring his 
case (as it ,vere) into court; as if trusting to the 
strength of his evidence, dispensing ,vith moral and 
religious considerations on one side or the other, and 
arguing from the 11lere phenonlena of the hUlllan 
n1Ïnd, the inducements, motives, and habits, accord- 
ing to ,vhich Dlan acts. I ,viII not say 11lore of such 
a procedure than that. it seelns to Ine dangerous. As 
Iniracles, according to the C0l111nOn saying, are not 
wrought to convince Atheists, and, ,vhen they clainl 
to be evidence of a revelation, presuppose the being 
of an Intel1igent Agent to ,vhom they 11lay be re- 
ferred, so Eyidences in general are grounded 011 the 
3,chuission that the doctrine they are brought to prove 
is, not merely not inconsistent, but actually accord- 
ant ,vith the la,vs of IIis moral governance. l\liracles, 
though they contravene the physical la,vs of the 
uni verse, tend to the due fulfihnent of its nloral 
la ,ys. And in matter of fact, \vhen they ,vere ,vrought, 
they addressed persons ,-rho ,vere already be1ievers, not 
in the nlere probability, but even in the truth of super- 
natural revelations;. This appears from the preaching 
of our Lord and His Apostles, \vho are accustonled to 
appeal to the religious feelings of their hearers; and 
who, though they Inight fail ,vith the lnany, did thus 
persuade those ,vho ,vere persuaded-not, indeed, the 
sophists of Athens or the politicians of ROIne, yet 
Inen of very different states of 111ind one \\9ith ano- 
ther, the pious, the superstitious, and the ùissolute, 
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different, indeed, but all agreeing in this, in the ac- 
kno,,'lcdgnl(
nt of truths bCJond tllis ',,"orId, ,yhethcr 
or not their kno\yletlge \vas clcar, or their lives COIl- 
sistcnt,-the devout Je\\
, the proselyte of the gate, 
the untaught fisherman, the outca
t Publican, and 
t he pagan idolater. 
(i.) And last of all, ,,-e here "ce ,,,hat divines mean, 
\"ho havp been led to depreciatp ,,-hat are called thp 
Evidences of Religion. The last ccntury, a tinle 
,,
ben love "as cold, is noted a
 being especially the 
Age of Evidences; and no\v, ,,,hen nlore devout and 
zealou
 feelings havo been excited, there i
, I need 
scarcely say, a disposition lllanifestcd in various quar- 
ters to think Iio'hth T , as of the cio'hteenth centnr\., 
o .I 0 . 
so of its boasted demonstrations. I have not here to 
luake any forillal cOluparison of the last century \\'ith 
the pre
ellt, or to say ,,,hether they are nearer the 
truth, ,yho in these 1uattcrs advance ,,'ith the present 
age, or ,vho loiter behind ,vith the preceding. J will 
onl)" state ,,,hat seenlS to 111e lneant \vhcn persons 
disparage the EvielCl1ces,-viz. they consider that, as 
a. gcneral rule, religious 11linòs cnIbrace the Gospel 
Inaillly on the great antecedent probability of a revc- 
lation, and the suitaLlcne:3s of the Gospel to their 
neeù
; on the other hand, that on TI1Cn of il'religiou
 
1ninds Evidences arc thro"u 3.,var. Further, the)' 
perhaps '"ould say, that to insist HInch on lnatters 
,vhich are for the IHOst part so uscless for any prac- 
tical purposc, òra"'8 lllcn tt,\"ay fron] the true vie,,- of 
Christianity, and lcad!:' thenI to think that Faith i:') 
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mainly the result of argunlent, that religious Truth 
is a legitimate matter of disputation, and that they 
who reject it rather err in judgment than commit sin. 
They think they see in the study in question a ten- 
dency to betray the sacredness and dignity of Reli- 
gion, when those ,vho profess themselves its chaln- 
pions allo,v then1selves to stand on the san1e ground 
as philosophers of the world, admit the same prin- 
ciples, and only aim at dra,ying different conclusions. 
For is not this the error, the COlnmon and fatal error, 
of the ,vorld, to think itself a judge of Religious Truth 
,vithout preparation of heart 1 "I an1 the good 
Shepherd, and kno,v 1\1y sheep, and aU1 kno,vn of 
l\Iine." "He goeth before them, and the sheep follo\v 
IIim, for they kno,v His voice." " The pure in heart 
see God:" "to the meek lnysteries are revealed; " 
" he that is spiritual judgeth all thing
." "The dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not." Gross eyes see not; 
heavy ears hear not. But in the schools of the \vorld 
the \vays to\vards Truth are considered high roads open 
to all lllen, ho,vever disposed, at all tinles. TI uth is 
to be approached \vithout hOlnage. Everyone is COll- 
sidered on a level \vith his neighbour; or rather tÌle 
po\vers of the intellect, acuteness, sagacity, subtlety, 
and depth, are thought the guides into Truth. l\Ien 
consider that they have as full a right to discuss re- 
ligious subjectR, as if they \vere thenlselves re1igious. 
They \vill enter upon the nlost sacred points of Faith 
at the lII0111ent, at their pleasul'e,-if it so happpn, in 
n cfil.elt'R
 frnnH-' of nJ1lld, in their hours of rpcrc- 
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ation, over the ,yin
 cup. Is it ,,,"oIHlerfuJ that they 
so frequently end in becoming Indifferentist
, and 
concllule that Religious Truth is but a name, that alJ 
tuen are right and. all \\Tong, frolll ,vitnessing exter- 
nally the multitude of sects and partie
, and fronl tlH-' 
clear consciousness they possess that their O\VII in- 
quiries enù in darknes
 ? 
,yo et, serious as these dangers maJ be, it docs not 
therefore follo,v that the Eyiùences nlay not be of 
great service to persons in particular fr
l1nes of mind. 
Carcles
 person
 Inay be startled by thenl a
 they 
nlight be c;tart1ed by a miracle, ,,-hich is no neces
arr 
condition of believing, not,vithstanding, Again, they 
often serve as a test of honesty of mind; their re- 
jection being the cOndeU1l1ation of unbe1iever
. 
Again, religious per
ons 80nletÏInes get perplexed and 
lose their ,yay; are harassed by ohjections; see diffi- 
culties ,vhich they cannot surnlount; are a prey to 
subtlety of lnind or over-anxiety. Under these cir- 
CUlllstances the varied proofs of Christianity ,viII Le 
a 
tny, a refuge, an encouragement, no rallying point 
for Faith, a gracious econoulY; and even in the case 
of the most estn blished Christian arc they a source' 
of gratitude and reverent adlniratioll, and a 111eans of 
confirnling faith and hope. N othiu ò need be de- 
tracted froIn thp use of the Evidences on thi:=; score; 
luuch lpt.s can any 
ober n1Ïnd run into the "i]el 
notion that actually no proof at all i
 ilnplicel in the 
ulaintenance, or may bl' c
acted for the profl'fo'sion of 
Christianity. I "
on)d only Ilutintain that t hat proof 
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need not be the subject of analysis, or take a l11e- 
thodical form, or be complete and synlmetricaJ, in 
the believing mind; and that probabiJity is its life. 
I do but say that it is antecedent probabHity that 
gives meaning to those argunlents from facts \vhich 
are commonly cal1ed the Evidences of Revelation; 
that, \yhereas mere probability proves nothing, mere 
facts persuade no one; that probability is to fact, as 
the soul to the body; that mere presumptions may 
have no force, but that mere facts have 110 \varmth. 
A mutilated and defective evidence suffices for per- 
suasion ,,
here the heart is alive; but dead eyidences, 
ho\vever perfect, can but create a dead faith. 


To conclude: It will be observed, I have not yet said 
,vhat Reason really is, or ,vhat is its relation to Faith, 
but have merely contrasted the t\VO together, taking 
Reason in the sense popularly ascribed to the ,vord. 
Nor do I ain1 at more than ascertaining the sense 
in \vhich the ,vords Faith and Reason are used by 
Christian and Catholic ,vriters. If I shall succeed in 
this, I shall be content, ,vithout attempting to defend 
it. Half the controversies in the ,yorld are verbal 
on
s; and, could they be brought to a plain issue, 
they ,vould be brought to a prompt ternlination. 
Parties engaged in them ,vonId then perceive, either 
that in substance they agreed together, or that their 
difference was one of first principles. 'rhis is the 
great object to be aimed at in the present age, though 
confessedly a very arduous one. "r e need not dis- 
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pu tL', we nced not prove, - we need but define. 
\ t 
all events, let us, if ,vc can, do this first of an; and 
then see ,,'ho are left for us to dispute ,vith, ,,,hat 
is left for us to prove. Controversy, at lea
t ill this 
age, .loes not lie bet,veen the hosts of heaven, 
Iichael 
and his ..t\.ngels on the one side, and the po,,'ers of 
evil on the other; but it is a sort of night battIe, 
,,,here each fights for himself, and friend anù foe stand 
together. "rhen men understand what each other 
Ineall, they see, for the most part, that controversy 
is either su})erfluous or hopeless. 


P XI \r. 
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SERMON X. 


THE NATURE OF FAITH IN RELATION TO REASON. 


Preached January 13, 1839. 


1 COR. i. 27. 
" God hath chosen the foo1ish things of the world to confound the 
wise, and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are ll1ighty." 


IT is usual at this day to speak as if Faith ,vere 
simply of a moral nature, and depended and follo,yed 
upon a distinct act of Reason beforehand,-Reason 
,varranting, on the ground of evidence, both ample 
and carefully exanlined, that the Gospel comes from 
God, and ilten Faith embracing it: on the other 
hand, the more Scriptural representation seenlS to be 
this, ,vhich is obviously more agreeable to facts also, 
that, instead of there being really any such united 
process of reasoning first, and then believing, the act 
of Faith is sole and elenlentary, and cODlplete in 
itself, and depends on no process of Inind previous to 
it: and this doctrine is borne out by the common 
opinion of men, who, though they contrast Faith and 
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Jlea
01J yet rather consi(lcr Faith to be \veal,- Jlca')oll, 
than a 1110ral (juaJity or act follo\\"ing upon l{ea
()ll. 
The "r ord of Life is offered to a ß1an; and, on its 
bcing oflcrcd, he has Faith in it. "Thy? On these t\\'O 
ground
,-thp \vord of its lnullan lllc
:senger, and the 
likeJihooù of the l11e

age. .L.\llll \vh)'" doc;:, he fcel 
the }ne

age to be prolxlble? ßecau
l' he has a love for 
it, his love being strong, though tho tcstiUl011}'" is 
,,,eak. lIe haq a keen sell"e of the intrinsic e
cellellce 
of the Inessnge, of it
 de!'irablcne
s, of its likene

 to 
,,'hat it secnlS to hÍ1n Divine Goodnes
 ,vould vouch- 


lfe tlirl rle Youch
afe any, of the need of a IIp\e- 
lation, aud its proLalJility. TIIlI& Faith is the rea:SOJl- 
ing uf a rt'Jigiol1s 111inel, or of "'hat 
cripture calIs a 
right or rcne\ved heart, \rhieh acts upon prcslunpt.ion 
rather than evidence, ,,'hich :-;peculatcs and YCllture
 
on the future ,,'hen it cannot nlake 
ure of it. 
Thu
, to take the instance of St. Paul preaching at 
Athens: he tolrl his hearers that he canle a
 a nles... 
....enger fronl that God \yhOln theJ ,,"orshippcd already, 
though ignorantly, an..] of ,,,LOllI their poet
 
poke. 
lIe appealed to the COl1yiction that '''3S lodged ,,,ithin 
thC'ITl of tIle 
piritual )Hlturt
 aud the unity of God; 
and he e
hoJ'ted thenl to turn to TIinl ,,,hu had ap- 
point(!d On
 to judge the ,,-holp ,'-orld hereaflC'r. 
Thi
 ".

 an appeal to the ant('ccdent prohahility of 
a Jl(\yeJntion, \\"hieh ,,"ouJd be estin1utcù yuriou...l) 
according to the de
ire of it e:\.isting in each hrt'w..;t. 
No"., "'hat 'wa
 the cvidcnce he ga\'t"', in ordcr to 
{'OI1Cclltrate tho
c "ariou
 .lllteeedrnt prl'
unlpti()II:-;, to 
02 
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,vhich he referred in behalf of the message ,,"hich he 
brought ? Very slight, yet something; not a mi- 
racle, but his o\vn \yord that God had raised Christ 
from the dead; very like the evidence given to the 
mass of n1en 11 o 'V, or rather not so much. No one 
,viII say it ,vas strong evidence; yet, aided by the 
novelty, and ,vhat may be <'aIled originality, of the 
claim, its strangeness and improbability considered ag 
a mere invention, and the personal bearing of the 
Apostle, and supported by the fun force of the ante- 
cedent probabilities ,vhich existed, and ,vhich he 
stirred within them, it ,vas enough. It ,,-as enough, for 
some did believe,-enough, not indeed in itself, but 
enough for those ,,,,ho had love, and therefore '"ere 
inclined to believe. To those ,,,,bo had no fears, 
,vishes, longings, or expectations, of another ,vorld, 
he ,vas but "a babbler ;" those ,vho had such, or, in 
the Evangelist's ,,,"ords in another place, ,vere "or- 
dained to eternal life," "cla\"e unto him, aud be- 
lieved." 
This instance, then, seenlS very fuBy to justify the 
view of Faith ,,,hich I haye been taking, that it is an 
act of Reason, but of ,,,hat the ,vorid ,,,ould call 
,veak, bad, or insufficient Reason; and that, because 
it rests on preslu11ption more, and on evidence less. 
On the other hand, I conceive that this passage of 
Scripture does not adjust at all ,vith the modern 
theory no\\" in esteem, that Faith is a mere In oral 
act, dependent on a previous process of clear and 
cautious Reason. If so, one would think that St. 
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Paul had no clailn upon the faith of his hearers, till 
he had first "Tought a luiracle, such as Rea
on might 
approve, in token that hi
 l11eðsage ".as to ùe IJanded 
over to the aeccptaJ1ce of Faith. 
No"., that this difference of theories as regards the 
nature of religious Faith i
 not a trifling one, is evi.. 
(lent, perhaps, trOlll the conclusions \vhich I dre,v 
from it last ".cek, \vhich, if legitimate, are certainly 
ÍInportant: and as feeling it to be so, I no\v proceed 
to state distinctly" hat I conceive to be the relation 
of Faith to Rpason. I observe, then, as follo\vs: 
"r e are surrounded by beings ,vhieh exist quite 
independently of us,-exist ,,,bether ,ve exist, or 
cease to exist, ,,,hether \ve have cognizance of them 
or no. Th('
e ,ve con1n1011ly separate into t,yO great 
divisions, Inaterial and ilnmaterial. Of the lllaterial 
,ve have direct kno,vledge through the senses; "e 
are sensible of the existence of person::, and things, 
of their properties and modes, of their relations to- 
'Yard
 each other, and the courses of action ,vhich 
theJ carryon. Of all these ,ve arc directly cogni- 
zant tbrough tbe senses; 've see and hear ,,,hat 
pa")ses, anù that immediately. .1"\8 to inlßlateriaI 
being
, that ,ve have f:lcuIties analogous to sense by 
".hich 'Ye ha vo direct. knowledge of their presence, 
ùoes not appear, except ilìdl:aed as regards our O\Yll 
soul and its acts. nut so far is certain at least, that 
\,-e are not conscious of possc
:':)ing thcln; and ,,'e 
account it, and rightly, to be enthusiasm to pro- 
fc
s 
nch con
ciousne
s. r\t times, indeed, that COll- 
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sciousness has been imparted, as in some of the 
appearances .of God to man contained in Scripture: 
but, in the ordinary course of things, ,vhatever direct 
intercourse goes on between the soul and imlnaterial 
things; ,vhether we perceive them or not, and are 
influenced by them or not, certainly we have no con- 
sciousness of that perception or influence, such as 
our senses convey to us in the perception of things 
material. The senses, then, are the only instruments 
\vhich ,ve know to be granted to us for direct and 
inlmediate acquaintance ,vith things external to us. 
l\Ioreover, it is obvious that even our senses convey 
us but a little way out of ourselves, and introduce 
us to the external \vorld only under circumstances, 
under conditions of time and place, and of certain 
lllcdia through \vhich they act. 'Ve must be near 
things to touch them; we must be interrupted by no 
simultaneous sounds to hear them; ,ve must. have 
light to see theln; ,ve can neither see, hear, nor touch 
things past or future. 
N o ,v, Reason is the faculty of the mind by which 
this deficiency is supplied; by ,rhich kno,vledge of 
things external to us, of beings, facts, and events, is 
attained beyond the range of sense. It ascertains 
for us not natural things only, or inlmaterial only, 
or present only, or past, or future; but, even if limited 
in its po,ver, it is unlin1ited in its range, vie,ved as a 
faculty, though, of course, in individuals it varie
 
in rauge also. It reaches to the ends of the universe, 
and to the throne of God beyond them; it brings 1I
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kno,vledge, \vhether clear or uncertain, still kno,v- 
leùge, ill "hatever degree of perfection, from every 
side; but, at the san1C tÍ1nc, ,vith this characteri:;tic, 
that it obtains it illùirect
J", not directly. 
l{cason doc
 not really perceive anything; but it 
is a faculty of proceeding from things that are per- 
cei ycd to things ,vhic\l are not; the exi::,tence of \,hich 
it certifie
 to us on the hypothesis of SODlething eh;e 
being kno\vn to exist, in other ".01'ds, being assumed 
to Le true. 
Such is Iteason, 
imply considered; and hence 
the fitness of a nUlllbcr of "ords ,yhich are commonly 
used to denote it and its acts. For instance: it is 
u "uall y considered a process, ,vhicb, of course, a pro- 
grù

 of thought from one idea to another nlust be ; an 
exercise of luind, ,yhich perception through the 
ellses 
can hardly be called; or, again, an investigation, or 
an analy::;is; or it is said to conJpare, discriIninate, 
judge, and decide: all ,,,bich "orù8 iInply, not "inlply 
assent to the reality of certain external facts, but a 
search into grounds, and an assent upon grounds. 
It is, then, the faculty of gaining knolrledge upon 
grounds given; and its exercise lies in asserting one 
thing, ùecause of sOlne other thing; and, ,,,hen its 
exercise is conducted rightly, it leads to kno\yledge; 
,vhen \\TongIr, to apparent kno\\-ledge, to opinion, 
and error. 
N ow, if thiB be Rca'ol1, an act or process of Faith, 
sÍ1l1 pI y considered, i
 certainly an exercise of Reason; 
,,"hether a right exercise or not j
 a farther ques- 
tion; and, ,yhether so to calJ it, is a suffieient account 
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of it, is a farther question. It is an acceptance of 
things as real, \vhich the senses do not convey, ulJon 
certain previous grounds; it is an instrun1ent of in- 
direct kno,vledge concerning things external to us,- 
the process being such as the following: "I assent 
to this doctl"ine as true, because I have been taught 
it ;" or, "because superiOl"S tell me so;" or, "be- 
cause good men think so;" or, "because very dif- 
ferent men think so," or " because all men," or 
"most nlen;" or, "because it is established;" or, 
" because IJersons whom I trust say that it ,vas once 
guaranteed by lniracles;" or, "because one who is 
said to have ,vrought miracles," or ",vho says he 
''''rought them," "has taught it;" or, "because I 
have seen one ,vho sa,v the miracles;" or, "because 
I sa,v ,yhat I took to be a nliracle;" or, " for all," or 
" some of these reasons together." Some such exer- 
cise of Reason is the act of Faith, considered in its 
nature. 
On the other hand, Faith plainly lies exposed to 
the popular charge of being a faulty exercise of 
l{eason, as being conducted on insufficient grounds; 
and, I suppose, so much ll1ust be allo,ved on all 
hands, either that it is illogical, or that the mind has 
son1e grolinds yrhich are not fully brought out, ,vhen 
the process is thus exhibited. In other ,yords, that 
,,,lIen the mind saving]y believes, the reasoning ,vhich 
that act involves, if it be logical, does not merely 
proceed from the actual evidence, but from other 
grounds besides. 
I say, there is this alteruati \'e ill vie\\"ing the par- 
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ticular proce

 of llea')oll ,vhich is involved in }"'aith; 
-to ,ay either that the pr()ecloo,
 is illogical, or tho 
ub- 
ject-lnatter Inore or les;:) special and recondite; the 
act of inference fault},., or the premises undeveloped; 
that l1"'aith is ,,"('uk, or that it is unearthly. Scrip- 
ture saJ
 that it is unearthly, and the ,yorld ...aJs that 
it i
 weak. 
'fhis, then, bcing the iluputation brought against 
Faith, that it is the reasoning of a "eak Inind, ,,"hcrcas 
it is in truth the reasoning of a divinely en1ightened 
one, let nle no,v, in a fe,v ,,"ords, attempt to sho'v 
t he analogy of this state of things, ,vith ,vhat takes 
})lace in regard to other exercises of Reason also; 
that is, I shall attcnlpt to "how that Faith is not the 
only exercise of Reason, ".hich, ,,,hen critically ex- 
aU1incù, ,votllcl be called unreasonable, and yet is · 
not 
o. 
1. III truth, nothing is Illore C0111U10n alnong TIlen 
of fI r('a
oning turu, than to consider that no one 
reasons ,yell but thenlselvcs. AI] nlen of course 
think that they them
clYes arc right and other
 wrong, 
,,-110 diftèr froln them; and so far a11 lllel1 Inu
t find 
fault ,yith the ren
onings of others, :-:ince no one pro- 
po
es to act ,vithout reasons of son1e kind. ...\ccord- 
iugly, 80 far as Inell arc accu
tomed to analyze the 
opinions of other
 an(1 conteiJ.1plate their procc&ses of 
thought, the). are tOlnptc<1 to de
pi
e thenl as ilJogical. 
If nny one bcts about exanlining ,,-hy hi
 neighbour
 
are on one side in political quc
tion
, Hot on another; 
,,,hy for. or again
t certain nlcw
urc', of a social, 
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econon1Ïcal, or civil nature; ,vhy they belong to this 
religious party, not to tbat; why they hold this or 
that doctrine; ,vhy they have certain tastes in litera- 
ture ; or ,vhy they hold certain vie,vs in matters of 
opinion; it is needless to say that if he Dleasures their 
grounds by the reasons ,vhich they produce, he ,viII 
have no difficulty in holding them up to ridicule, or 
even to censure. And so again as to the deductions 
111ade from facts ,vhich COlne before us. Froin the 
sight of the same sky one Iuay augur fine ,veather, 
another bad; from the signs of the tinles one the 
coming in of good, another of evil; fronl the same 
actions of individuals one Inoral greatness, another 
depravity or perversity, one simplicity, another craft; 
upon the same evidence one justifies, another con- 
· <1e11]ns. The miracles of Christianity ,vere in early 
times imputed by some to magic, others they con- 
verted; the union of its professors ,,"'as ascribed to 
seditious and traitorous ainls by SOIne, ,vhile others 
it Inoved to say, " See ho\y these Christians love one 
another." The phenomena of the physical ,,,"orld have 
given rise to a variety of theories, that is, of alleged 
facts, at ,yhich they are supposed to point; theories 
of astronolny, chemistry, and physiology; theories re- 
ligious and atheistical. 'fhe same events are con- 
sidered to prove a particular providence, and not; to 
attest the divinity of one religion or another. The 
do,vl1fall of the Ronlan Empire ,vas to Pagans a refu- 
tation, to Christians an evidence of Christianity. Such 
is the diversity ,,,ith \vhich 1l1en reason, 
ho,vil1g Uð 
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that Faith is not tbe only exercise of Rcasou, \\ hich 
nppro' eS it
elf to SOlne and not to others, or i:-;, in the 
COllUHon scnsc of thc ,yord, irrational. 
K or call it fairly he 
aid that bueh v3rieties (10 arisc 
frOITI deficiency of logical po""cr ill the llluitituùe of 
111cn; and that Faith, thcrefore, such 3.5 T have dc- 
scribed it, is but provcd thereby to be a specimen of 
such deficiency. This ilo., "'hat luell of clear intellcct
 
eI 
are not slo,v to imagine. Clear, strong, steady in- 
tellects, if thcy are not deep, ".ill look on these dif- 
ferences in deduction chicflv as failurc
 in the rea- 
01 
soning l
lculty, and ,viII despise them or excuse thcrn 
aceordingly. Such are the luen ,,,110 arc commonly 
latitudinarians in re1igion on thp one hand, or inno... 
Yator
 on the other; Juen of exact or acute but Cõ\hal- 
lo\v nlind
, ".ho con
ider nIl lncn "Tong but them- 
sel Yes, )T't think it no Inatter though they be; ,vho 
regard the pursuit of truth only ns a ,-;yllogistic pro- 
ce

, and failure in attaining it as arising merely frou) 
a want of ll1cntal confornlity ".ith tbe ht\vs 011 ,,,hich 
just reasoning i5 conducted. ßut surcly there i
 no 
greater Ini
take than thi
. For the experience of life 
contains ahundant evidence that in practical matters 
,,-hCll their luinùs are l'cally roubeù, Iucn eOllllHOl1Iy 
arc not Laù rea
oncrs. )Ipll do not n1istakc ,yhcn 
their illtcrc
t is concerllcù. They have an instinctive 

cnsc in ,,-hich ùirection their path IÍL\s to'\ard
 it, 
aud ho\v they IJlU
t act COllsj
tCJJtly ".ith 
clf-preser- 
\"atioll or belf-..lggralldi
elllCnt. ...\11(1 So ill the ca
e 
of questions ill \\'hich party 
pirit or political opinion
, 
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or ethical principle, or personal feeling, is concerned, 
men have a surprising sagacity, often unkno,vn to 
themselves, in finding their o,vn place. Ho\vever 
remote the conllexion bet\veen the point in question 
and their o\vn creed, or þabits, or feelings, the prin- 
ciples \vhich they profess guide them unerringly to 
their legitimate issues; and thus it often happens 
that in apparently indifferent practices or usages or 
expressions, or in questions of science, or politics, or 
literature, "\ve can almost prophesy beforehand, from 
their religious or moral vie\vs, ,vhere certain persons 
will stand, and often can defend them far better than 
they defend themselves. The same thing is proved 
fronl the internal consistency of such religious creeds 
as are allo\ved tinle anù space to develope freely; such 
as Primitive Christianity, or the l\ledieval systenl, 
or Calvinislll-a consistency ,vhich nevertheless is 
,,-rought out in and through the rude and inaccurate 
Ininds of the multitude. Again, it is proved froln the 
uniforulity observable in the course of the saIne doc- 
trine in different ages and countrie
, ,vhether it be po- 
litical, religious, or philosophical; the laws of Reason 
. 
forcing it on into the same developenlents, the same 
successi ve phases, the same rise, and the sallIe decay, 
so that its recorded history in one century ,viII ahnost 
suit its prospecti ve course in the next. 
All this shows, that in spite of the inaccuracy in 
expression, or (if \ye ,vill) in thought, ,,,hich prevails 
in the ,vorld, 111en on the ,,-hole do 110t reason incor- 
rectly. If their reason itself \vere in fault, they 
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,,'ould reason each in his o,,'n \vay: ,vhcrea,:> they 
fornl into schools, and that not IHerel)" frOtH imitation 
and t;J'nlpathy, Lut certainly froin internal compulsion, 
frotH the constraining' influcnce of their several prin- 
ciples. They HUt)" argue badly, Lut they rea
Oll ,yell ; 
that i
, their profcssed grounùs are no sufficient J1lea- 
sures of their real onc
. And in like manner, though 
the evidence \yith ,,'hich Faith is content is apparcntly 
inadequate to its purpose, yet this is no proof of real 
,veakness or inlpcrfection in its reasoning. It scenIS 
to he contrary to lleason, yet is not; it i
 hut iude- 
pendent and distinct fronl \, hat are called philoso- 
phical inquiries, intelIectual sJstenl
, courses of argu- 
111cnt, anc1 the like. 
So nluch on the general phenomena ,,'hich attend 
the exercise of this great faculty, one of the charac- 
teristics of human over brute natures. "Thether ,,'e 
consider processes of Faith or other exercise of 
Reason, nlen advance for\
ard 011 grounds \vhich they 
do not, or cannot produce, or if they coulù, JPt could 
not prove to be true, on latent or antecedent ground" 
\vhich they take for granted. 
2. Next, let it be obscr,'ed, that ho\vever fuJI and 
how'ever preci
t"\ our producible ground
 rnay be, ho\,- 
ever systc1l1atic our Jnethod, ho"'c\"cr clear and tal1- 
giLlp our evidence, yet ,,,hCll our argUTIlcnt is tr1.ceù 
<10"-11 to its simple elen1ellts, there Inust cver SOUIC- 
thing hc assnnlcd ultÍ1nate]y \yhich i
 incapaùle of 
proof, and ,,'ithout ,vhich our cOllclu
ion ,rill be as 
illogical as l
uith is apt to 
eenl to nlell of the ,,'orle.l. 
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To take the case of actual evidence, and that of 
the strongest. kind. Now, ,\'hatever it be, its cogency 
must be a thing taken for granted; so far it is its o\vn 
evidence, and can only be received on instinct or pre- 
judice. For instance, ,ve trust our senses, and that 
in spite of their often deceiving us. They even con- 
tradict each other at titnes, yet \ve trust theine But 
even were they ever consistent, never unfaithful, yet 
their fidelity ,,,"ould not be thereby proved. vVe con- 
sider that there is so strong an antecedent probability 
that they are faithful, that ,ye dispense ,vith proof. 
'Ve take the point for granted; or, if \ve have grounds 
for it, these either lie in our secret belief in the sta- 
bility of nature, or in the preserving presence and 
uniformity of Divine Providence,-\vhich, again, are 
points assulned. As, then, the senses nlay and do 
deceive us, and yet ,ve trust them from a secret in- 
stinct, so it need not be ,veakness or rashness, if upon 
a certain presentinlent of 11lind we trust to the fidelity 
of testimony offered for a revelation. 
Again: ,ve rely implicitly on our Dlemory, and 
that, too, in spite of its being obviously unstable and 
treacherous. And "re trust to menlory for the truth 
of most of our opinions; the grounds on ,vhich \ve hold 
them not being at a given lTIOment all present to our 
11linds. 'Ve trust to lnelllory to inform us ,,,hat \ye 
do hold and ,,,hat ,ye do not. It may be :-:aid, tbat 
without such a
su1nption the \vorld could not go on: 
true; and in the saIne ,vay the Church conld not 
go on \vithout Faith. ACfluiescence in testilllony, or 
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in evidence not stronger than testilHony, is the onl
 
IJJcthod, as far as "e :-;ee, by \"hie]. thp next \vorld 
ran be revealed to U;o,. 
The sallIe reDlarks apply to OUI' a!Ssulllption of the 
fidelity of our reac;;oning po\yers; ,vhich in certain in- 
stances ,ve inlplicitly believe, though \Ye know they 
have deceived us in others. 
"r ere it not for these instincts, it cannot he 
doubted hut our experience of the (leceivablenc'8 of 
Sen!':l's, l\Ielllory, and IteasOll, \,"ouid perplex us 11luch 
as to our practical reliance on thelu in lllatters of this 
,,"orld. .l\I1d so, as regard::, the Dlatters of another, 
they ,,,ho have not that instinctive apprehension of the 
Onlnipresencc of God and IIi
 un" earied aneI n1inutt:-" 
Pro"idence \vhich holiness and love create ,yithin 
us, luu
t not be surprised to find that the evidence 
of Christianity does not perfornl an office ,,
hich 'Ya
 
never intended for it,-viz. reCOUllllelld itself as ,veIl 
as the rCYl,Iation. :K othiug, theIl, "hich Scripture 
says about Faith, ho\\'ever startling it 11lay be at first 
sight, is incon
istellt ,vitb the state in \vbich ,ve find 
ourselves by nature ,vith reference to the acquisition 
of kno\vledge generally,-a state in ,vhich '\
e lllust 
n
:-;Ulne sornetlling to prove anything, and Can galll 
nothing \yithout a ycnture. 
:3. '-fo proceed. Next let it be considered, that 
the follo\ying In.,,? seenlS to hold in our attainlnent 
of kno,,
ledge, that accorùiug to it'- desirableness 
\\"hethel" in point of excellence, or range, or intricacy, 

o is the vaguclles"- of the evidence OIl \\'hich it i;:, rc- 
2 
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cei ved. 'Ve are so constituted, that if ,ve insist upon 
being as sure as is conceivable, in every step of our 
course, ,ve nlust be content to creep along the ground, 
and can never soar. If \ve are intended for great 
ends, ,ve are called to great hazards; and, \",hereas 
\ve are given absolute certainty in nothing, \ve must 
in all things choose bet,veen doubt and inactivity, 
and thp conviction that \ve are under the eye of One 
,,,,ho, for \yhatever reason, exercises us ,vith the less 
evidence ,,,,hen He might give us the greater. He has 
put it into our hands, ,,,,ho loves us; and He bids us 
examine it, indeed, with our best judgment, reject this 
and accept that, but still all the ,vhile as loving Ilim 
in onr turn; not coldly and critically, but ,rith the 
thought of IIis presence, and the reflection that per- 
chance by the detects of the evidence He is trying 
our love of its nlatter; and that perchance it is a 
la,," of IIis Providence to speak less loudly the morp 
lIe promises. For instance, the touch is the 1110st 
certain and cautious, but it is the nlost circumscribed 
of our senses, and reaches but an arm's length. rfhe 
eye, ,vhich takes in a far ,vider range, acts only in the 
light. Reason, ,,,,hich extends beyond the province 
of sellse or the present time, is circuitous and indirect 
in its conveyance of kno,,,,ledge, ,,,,hich, even ,vhen 
distinct, is traceil. out }Jale and faint, as distant object
 
on the horizon. And Faith, again, by ,vhich ,ve get 
to know divine things, rests on the evidence of tpsti- 
111011Y, ,veak in proportion to the excellence of the 
blessing attested. And as Reason, \vith its great 
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('oucl llSiolJ:"Ó, i
 ('onfc:,<;edly 3. higher i 11 stru nlell t than 

en
e ,,'ith its 
ecure prelni'".)ses, so li\tith rises avo\ c 
]{easoll in its 
uhject.lnatter, I1l0rC than it falls Lelo"r 
it in the ubscurity of its proce
s. 
\.nd it is, I bay, but 
agreeable to analogy, that divine Truth should b 
 
attained bJ" 
o subtle anù indirect a IIJethod, a nlethod 
lc

 tangible than others, le
s open to analysis, re- 
ducihlc but pal'tial1y to the fnfH]"" of l
eason, and the 
re3(ly sport of objection and cavil. 
4. Further, Dluch lllight be observed concerning 
the special delicacy and abstruseness of such rea
on- 
iug processes as attend the acquisition of all higher 
kno,,'lcdgc. It i
 not too Jl1uch to ,ay that there i:-.. 
none of the grcater aehicveUlellts of the Rea"ou, ,,'hich 
".oule1 ",ho" to rHt \'(llltage, ".hich ,,'ould he apparently 
justificd and protcctecl from criticism, if thro,,-n into 
the tc{'hnical fornl
 \vhich the "cienee of argunlent 
requires. The most rClnarkaùle victories of geniu
. 
l'elnarkahle hoth in their originality and the confi- 
ùence ,,-ith ,,-hich they have been pursued, hayp hecll 
gain cd, as though by iuvisihle "'e
pons, hy ,vays of 
thought so reconditp and intricate that the }nas
 of 
Ulen arc oLliged to take them on tru"t, till the eVellt 
or other cvideJ1cP confirnl' the]}). Huch are the 
n]cthocl" ,,,hieh penptratill o ' illtcJ1CCt'- have invented 
in mathcnlatical :,ci(\nce
 ".h;
h look 1ike 
ophi
nl
 ti1l 
they 
nd jn truth. IJ 
re, C"Cll ill the ""\vcrc
t of 
di
cipline
, and in ah
ulutc])" delnon
trativc procc

c:-- 
tho ill
trulnPllt of (li
co\'e)'y i
 so ...,uhtJp
 tlJat technienl 


t

aY. 
. 


l' 
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expressions and formulæ are of necessity suhstituted 
for it, to thread the labyrinth ,vithaI, by \yay of 
tempering its difficulties to the grosser reason of 
the III any. Or, let it be eonsidered ho\v rare 
and immaterial (if J may use the ,vords) is llleta- 
physical proof; ho,v difficult to embrace, even ,vhen 
presented to us by philosophers in ,vhose clearness 
of D1ind and good sense "ore fully confide; and \vhat 
a vain system of \vords "\vithout ideas such Dlen seen1 
to be piling up, while perhaps \ve are obliged to con- 
fess that it lllust be \ve ,vho are dull, not they \yho 
are fanciful; and that, whatever be the character of 
their investigations, we \vant the vigour or flexibility 
of mind to judge of them. Or let us attempt to as... 
certain the passage of the mind, \vhen slight indi- 
cations in things present are made the informants of 
what is to be. Consider the preternatural sagacity 
\vith which a great general kno,ys ,vhat his friel1d
 
and enen1Ïes are about, and what will be tbe final 
result, and \vhere, of their combined movements,- 
and then say ,vhether, if he \vere required to argue 
the matter in \vord or on paper, all his nlost brillian t 
conjectur.es might not be refuted, and all his pro- 
ducible reasons exposed as illogical. 
And, in an analogous ,yay, Faith is a process of the 
Reason, in which so much of the grounds of inference 
cannot be exhibited, so llluch lies in the character of 
the mind itself, in its general vie,v of things, its es- 
timate of the probable and the in1probable, its Ï1u- 
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PI' ' .....ious CUHcerlling (1()el'
 ".ill, all(} it
 :llltieil'atioll"; 
derh l'cl fro))l its o"'n in bred \,"ishe
, that it "'ill c,rp1" 
. 
enl to the \,"orlJ irrational aud de
picable ;-till, 
that i
, the event confirnls it. The act of Blind, fo)" 
instance, by ,yhich au unlearncd person '\:1vingly be- 
lieves tlH' Go
pe], on the ,vord of his teacher, Ina)" h.' 
analogous to the excrci'-e of sagacity ill a great states- 
DJall or general, ,,",upcrnatural grace doing for the un- 
culti vated reason ,,,hat genius docs for then}. 
5. No,,," it is a singular confirnlation of this vie" 
of the 
uLjcct, that the reasonings of inspired Iuen 
in Scripture, nay, of God Jlinl
el
 are of this rccon- 
dite nature; 
o lunch so, that irre\'ercllt Inin<1
 
scarcely he
itate to treat thenl ,vith the 
an1c COI1- 
telnpt \vhich they luanifebt to\vards the faith of ordi- 
nary Chri'\tian
. Ht. Paul's argnn1cnts have long ago 
bcen abandoned even hy 3.Yo\ved defenders of Chris- 
tianity. X or can it be said surely that the line of 
thought, (if I Inay (lare 
o to s}Jcak,) on ,vhich sonle 
of our Evcr-blessed Saviour's rliscourse'- procecd, is 
n10re intelligiblp to our feehle minds. And hcre, 
nloreover, let it Le noted that, 
upposing the kind of 
rca
olling ,,-hich \ve caB }1-'aith to be of the suht1û cha- 
racter ,,'hich I anI 1llailltailling, and the in
tances of 
profcs
cd r('a
oning fouIHI in 
cripturc to be of n 
like suùtlety, li(rht is thro'vu upon another l"cll1arkaLI 
 
eirclunstance, ,,,hich no one ('an deny, nnd ,yhich 

Ollle have Inaùe an ol
jectiou,-I lllCalJ, the indircct- 
nc

 of the 
('riptnr(\ proof." on ,,,hi('h the Catholic 
r"2 
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doctrines rest.' Perchance, such a peculiarity in the 
inspired text is the proper correlative of Faith; such 
a text the proper matter for Faith to ,vork upon; so 
that a Scripture sucþ as ,ve have, and not such as the 
Pentateuch ,vas to the Je\ys, Inay be implied in our 
being under Faith and not under the La,v. 
6. Lastly, it should be observed, that the analogy 
which I have been pursuing extends to moral actions, 
and their properties and objects, as ,veIl as to intel- 
lectua] exercises. According as objects are great, the 
lllode of attaining them is extraordinary; and again, 
according as it is extraordinary, so is the Inerit of the 
action. Here, instead of going to Scripture, or to a 
religious standard, let me appeal to the ,vorld's 
judglnent in the matter. l\Iilitary faIlle, for instance, 
power, character for greatness of Ininc1, distinction 
in experimental science, are all sought and attained 
by risks and adventures. Courage does not consist 
in calculation, but in fighting against chances. The 
statesman 'Vh080 TIaDle endures, is hp ,vho ventures 
upon measures ,vhich seen1 perilous, and yet succeed, 
and can be only justified on looking back upon thenl. 
Firlnness and greatness of soul are sho\vn, ,vben a 
ruler stands his ground on his instinctive perception 
of a truth ,vhich the many scoff at, and ,vhich SeelTIS 
failing. The religious enthusiast bends the hearts of 
men to a voluntary obedience, ,vho has the keenness 
to see, and the boldness to appeal to, principles and 
feelings deep buried ,vithin them, \vhich they kno\v 
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not theln
el ves ,,'hich he hiDIsclf hut by g1inlp
es and 
at tinlCs realizc
, and ,,'hich he pursues from the in- 
tcnsitr, not the stcadinc
s of his vic". of thcIn. 1\11<1 
so in all things, grcat objects exact a venture, and a 
sacrifico is the condition of honour. And ,vhat is true 
in the ,,'orld, ,,'hy 
hould it not be true also in the 
kingdoTa of God? "r e must "launch out into the 
deep, and let dO\"1l our nets for a draught;" ,ve lllust 
in the 1110rning 80'\
 onr seed, and in the evening "\vith- 
})old not our hand, for "'0 know. not ,,,hether shan 
pro
per, either this or that. " J [e that oh
orYcth thp 
\"ind shall not :,O\V, and he that regardeth tho cloud
 

hallllot reap." lIe that fail
 nine tinlC
 and succeeds 
the tenth, is a 11101'0 honourable 111an than he ".ho 
hides his talent in a napkin; anù so, even though tbe 
fecJings ,,,hich prOITIpt us to 
ec GOtl in all thing
, and 
to recognize superuatural ,yorks in luattcrs of the 
,,-orld, mislead us at tinIes, though they make us 
tru
t in eviùence ,yhich ,,-e ought not to aÙluit, and 
partially incur "\yith justice the inlputation of cre- 
dulity, yet a. 11"aith ,,'hich generou
ly apprehends Eter- 
nal Truth, though at tin)es it degenerates into super- 
stition, i
 far better than that cold sceptical critical 
tone of miud, "\yhich has no in" arù "'CIl'.;e of an ovcr- 
ruling ever-present J}rovidencC', no de
irè to approach 
its God, but 
its at hOllle ,,-aiting for the fearful 
c](\arne
::; of ITis visiblc couling, ,,-hUlfi it Inig-ht 
eek 
and find in ùue nlea
urc anlÌd thc t\"ilight of the pre- 
Slant ,,-orld. 
To conclude: such i
 l....ait h :lS coutra
tl'd ,,'ith 
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THE NATURE OF FAITH, &c. 


Reason ;-ho,v it is contrasted \vith Superstition, ho\v 
separate from it, and by ,vhat principles and la,vs 
restrained froDl falling into it, is a most inlportant 
question, ,vithout settling ,vhich any vie\v of the 
subject of Faith is of course incolnplete; but ,vhich 
it does not fall within nlY present scope to consider. 



SERl\ION XI. 


LOVE THE SAFEGUARD OF FAITH AGAINST 
SUPERSTITIOX. 


Preached on 'Vhit- Tuesday, l\Iay 21, 1839. 


JUliN x. 4, 5. 


"The sheep follow Him, for they know His voice. And a 
stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him, for they 
know not the voice of strangers." 


FAITH, considered as an exercise of Reason, has this 
characteristic,-that it IJfoceeds far Inore on ante- 
cedent grounds than on evidence; it trusts Hluch to 
presunlptiol1s, and in doing this ]ies its special nlerit. 
Thus it is distinguished from I(no\vledge in the 
ordinary sense of that ,yord. 'Ve are coulmon] y said 
to kno,v 3. thing, ,,,hen ,ve have ascertained it by tbe 
natural methods given us for ascertaining it. Thus 
,ve kno,v mathelnatical truths, ,yhen ,ye are posse
sed 
of dClnonstrative evidence concerning them; ,ve 
kno'v things pre
ent and 111aterial by our senses. 'Ve 
kllO\V the event8 of life by Inoral evidence; \, e know 
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things past or things invisible, by reasoning from cer- 
tain present consequences of the facts, such as testi... 
Dlony borne to them. "Then, for instance, ,ve have 
a
certaine(
 the fact of a niiracle by good testimony, 
the testimony of men \vho neither deceive nor are 
(leceived,: \ve may be said to know the fact; for \ve 
are possessed of those special grounds, of that distinct 
"'arrant in its behalt
 ,vhich the nature of the case 
assigns and allo\vs. These special grounds are often 
called the Evidence; and \vhen \ye believe in conse- 
quence of them, ,ve are said to believe upon Reason. 
By Reason, indeed, is properly 11lean t any process 
or act of the mind, by which from kno\ving one 
thing it advances on to kno\v another; ,vbether it be 
true or false Reason, whether it proceed from ante- 
cedent probabilities, by demonstration, or on evidence. 
And in this general sense it includes of course Faith, 
\vhich is 11lainly an anticipation or presumption; but 
in its more popular sense (in ,vhich, as in fornler Dis- 
courses, I shall here for the most part use it) it is 
contrasted ,vith Faith, as nleaning in tbe luain such in- 
ferences concerning facts, as are derived frolll the facts 
in question thenlselves, that is fronl Evidences, and 
,,,hich lead consequently to I(no\vledge. 
Faith, then, and Reason, are popularly contrasted 
,,'ith one another; Faith consisting of certain exer- 
cises of J
eason ,vhich proceed mainly 011 presulllp- 
tiOll, and Reason of certain exercises ,vhich proceed 
uutinly upon proof. Reason nlakes the particular fact 
,,'hich is to be a
certained the point of }JrÍlnary im- 
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portanee, contenlplates it, inquires into its evidence, 
not of course excluding antecedent considerations, but 
not beginning ,vith theIn. Faith, on the other hand, 
begins ,vith its o,vp previous kno,vledge and opinions, 
advances and decides upon antecedent prob
bilities, 
that is, on grounds ,vhich do 
ot reach .so far as to 
touch precisely the desired conclusion, though they 
tend to\vards it, and nlay COlne very near it. It acts, 
before actual certainty or kno\\-ledge, on ground
 
,vhich, for the most part, near as they Dlay COlne, )Tet 
in then1selves stand clear of the definite thing ,vbich 
is its object. lIenee it is said, and rightly, to be a 
venture, to involve a risk, to be against Reason, to 
t.riunlph over Reason, to surpass or outstrip Reason, 
to attain to ,,,bat Reason falls short of: to effect ,,,hat 
Reason finds beyond its po,vers; or again, to be a 
principle above or beyond argument, not to be sub- 
ject to the rules of arguDlent, not to be capable of 
defending itself: to be illogical, and tlJe Iike. 
This is a vie\\r of Faith on ,yhich I insisted bpfore 
IlO\V; and though it is a subject ,,'hich at first sight 
js deficient in interest, J'et I believe it \vill be found 
to repay attention, as bearing imlnediateJy on prac- 
tice. It is, 1110reover, closely connected \vith the 
doctrine laid do\vn in the text, anù ,,-ith the great 
l'evealed truth ,vhich ,ve conlhlenlorate at this Season, 
and ,,-ith a vie,v to ,vhich the Go
pel for the day, of 
,,"hich the text [oruIs a part, has been selected. 
To Inaintaill that Faith is a judgnlellt about facts 
in luattCI'S of conduct, 
ueh, a
 tu ùe fOl'nlPll, not so 
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much fronl the ilnpression legitimately Inade upon 
the mind by those facts, as frolll the reaching for\vard 
of the mind itself to\vards tbem,-that it is a pre- 
sumption, not a proving,-nlay sound paradoxical, 
yet surely is borne out by the actual state of things 
as they come before us every day. Can it, indeed, 
be doubted, that the great Inajority of those who 
have sincerely and deliberately given themselves to 
religion, who take it for their portion, and stake their 
happiness upon it, have done so, not on an exalnina- 
tion of evidence, but frOln a spontaneous movement 
of their hearts to\vards it? They go out of them- 
selves to meet Him who is unseen, and they discern 
IIirn in such symbols of Him as they find ready 
provided for theln. \Vhether they examine after- 
,vards the evidence on which their faith Dlay be jus- 
tified or not, or ho\v far soever they do so, still their 
faith does not originate in the evidence, nor is it 
strong in proportion to their knowledge of the evi- 
dence; but, though it may admit of being strengthened 
by such kno,vledge, yet it may be quite as strong 
\vithout it as ,vith it. They believe on grounds 
within thelllselves, not merely or mainly on the ex- 
ternal testimony on ,vhich religion comes to them. 
As to the multitude of professed Christians, they in- 
" deed believe OIl nlere custon1, or nearly so. Not 
having their hearts interested in religion, they may 
fairly be called mere hereditary Christians. I am 
not speaking of these, but of the serious portion of 
the cOllllliunity; and I say, that they also, though 
2 
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not believing lllerely because their fathers believed, 
but ,vith a faith of their o,vn, yet, for that very 
reason, believe on something distinct from evidence, 
-believe with a faith nlore personal and living than 
evidence could create. l\Iere evidence ,vould but 
lead to passive ol)inion and kl1o\vledge; but antici- 
pations and presumptions are the creation of the 
lllind itself; anù tbe faith ,vhich exists in thelu is of 
an active nature, ,,'hether in rich or poor, learned or 
unlearned, young or old. They have heard or recol- 
lect nothing of " interruptions of the course of na- 
ture," "sensible miracles," "men neither deceivers nor 
deceived," and other sin1ilar topics; but they feel that 
the extel"nal religion offered thenl elicits into shape, 
and supplies the spontaneou
 desires and presenti- 
DIents of their DIil1ds: certain, as they are, that son1e 
religion n1ust be frODI God, though not absolutely 
certain or able to prove, at starting, nay, nor asking 
thenlselves, ,yhether SODle other forIn is not DIore sinl- 
ply fron1 IIim than that ,vhich is presented to them. 
The sanle vie,y of Faith, as being a presUDIption, 
is also in1pIied in our popular nlode of regarding it. 
It is comDlonly and truly said, that Faith is a test of 
a n1an's heart. N o'v, \vhat does this really tnean, 
but that it sho,vs ,,
hat he thinks likely?-and ,,,,hat 
he thinks likely, depends surely on nothing else than 
the general state of his n1ind, the state of his con vic- 
tions, teeIing
, taste
, and ,vishe
. ..c.\ fact is asserted, 
and is thereby propo:,ed to the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of tho
e ,rho hear it. Each hearer wiII have his 
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o\\'n vie,v concerning it, prior to the evidenee; this 
vie,v ,viII result froln the character of his mind; nor 
com
nonly ,viII it be reversed by any ordinary varia- 
tion in tbe evidence. If he is indisposed to believe, 
he ,viII explain a,vay very strong evidence; if he is 
disposed, he ,viII accept very ,veak evidence. On 
the one hand, he vriII talk of its being the safer side 
to believe; 011 the other hand, that he does not fee] 
that he can go so far as to close ,vith ,vhat is offered 
hin1. That the evidence is son1ething, and not every- 
thing; that it tells a certain ,yay, yet might be nlore; 
he ,yill hold, in either case: but then follows the 
question, ,yhat is to con1e of the evidence, being ,,,hat 
it is, and tbis he decides according to (,vhat is called) 
the state of his heart. I do not mean that there is no 
extent or deficiency of evidence sufficient to con vince 
him against his ,viII, or at least to silence hin1; but 
that cOlnnlo11ly the evidence for alJd against religion, 
,,,hether true religion or false religion, in nlatter of 
fact, is not of this overpo,yering nature. N either do I 
lllean that the evidence does not bear one \vay lllore 
than another, or bave a dctern1Ïllate nleaning, (for 
Christianity and against N aturaJism, for the Church 
and against every other body,) but that, as things are, 
alnid the engagements, the confusion, and the hurry of 
the \yorld, and, considering the private circulnstances 
of lllost minds, fe\v ll1en are in a condition to ,yeigh 
things in an accurate balance, and to decide, after 
calm and complete investigations of the evidence. 

Io
t Ulell lIlust and do decide by the principles of 
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thought anù conduct \vhich are habitual to then1; 
that is, the antecedent judgn1ent ,,,ith ,,,hich a Inan 
approaches the subject of religion, not only acts as a 
hearing this ,yay or that,-causillg hinl to go out to 
Ineet the evidence in a grcater or less degree, and no 
l11ore,-but it practically colours the evidence, even in 
a ca
(\ in ,,-hich he has recourse to evidence, and in- 
terprets it for hÍ1n. 
This is the ,,'ay in ,vhicb judgments are conl- 
nlonIy forIned concerning facts alleged or reported 
in l)olitical and social matters, and for the saIne 
reason, because it cannot be helped. Act ".e must, 
Jct seldon1 indecd is it that ,,'e have 111cans of e
a- 
ll1ining into the evidence of the statenlents on ,,,hieh 
,,-e are forced to act. lIenee staten1ellts are oftcn 
haz:irded by persons interested, for the very pur- 
pose of bringing out the public Inind on SOllle certain 
point, ascertaining ,,'hat it thinks, and feeling ho," 
their ,yay lies, and \vhat courses are feasible aIle] 
safe. And, in like n13nller, startling or unexpected 
reports are he1Ïpvec1 or disbelieved, and acted on in 
this ,yay or that, according as the hearer is or is not 
easy of belief, or desirous of the event, or furnished 
,vith precedents, or previously informed. And so in 
religious Dlatters, on hearing or apparently \\9itllessing 
a supernatural occurrence, men judge of it thi:s ,yay 
or that, according as they are credulous or not, or 
"'ish it to he true or not, or arp influenced by 
uch or 
such vie'Y
 of life, or have 11lore or lc
:o, kno,,'IedO'(' 
ð 
011 the 8uhjt'ct of Iniracles. "... e decide one ,vay or 
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another, according to the position of the alleged 
fact, relatively to our existing state of religious kno'''- 
ledge and feeling. I am not saying that such reli- 
gious judgnIents are parallel to those ,vllich ,ve fornl 
in daily and secular matters, as regards their respec- 
tive chances of turning out correct in the event. 
That is alJother matter. Reports in nlatters of this 
,,"orld are 111any, and our resources of lllind for the 
discrimination of thel11 very insufficient. Religions 
are fe\v, and the lIloral powers by ,,"hich they are to 
be accepted or rejected, strong and correspondent. 
It does not follo,v, then, because even the most sa- 
gacious Ininds are frequently ,vrong in their ante- 
cedent judgnlellts in 111atters of this ,vorld, that there- 
fore even common Ininds need be ,vrong in similar 
judglnents about the personal Dlatters of another. It 
does not folIo,,", because, in the insignificant InatterG 
of this ,,'orld, å p-rio'ri judgments I.un counter to judg- 
ll1ents on evidence, that therefore, in the ,yeightier 
lllattel'S of the next, a DIerciful Providence DInJ not 
have so ordered the relation bet,veen our lllil1ds and 
IIis revealed ,viII, that presunIption, ,vhich is thp 
method of the many, lllay lead to the sanIe conclu- 
sions as exalnination; ,vhich is the nlethod of th(' 
fe,v. But this is not the point. I anI not speaking 
of the trust\vorthiness of Faith, but of its nature: 
it is generally allo,ved to be a test of moral character. 
N o ,v, I say that it is a test, as Dlatters of this "Todd 
slIo,,,,", only so far as it goes upon preslunptions, ,vhat- 
ever follo,,"s froln this as to the vaIidit
,. of its infpr- 
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cnccs, ,,,hich i'ì another 111attcr. A'::3 far, then, 3.'::3 iv.. 
LeinO' a test of Inoral charu'{Iter is of the C

Cl1ce of 
o 
rcJigiou::> -Faith, so far its being an antecedent judg- 
IUCllt or presulnptiou is of its essellCP. On tho othcl
 
hand, ,,,,hen ,ve come to ,,,hat is called Evidence, or, 
in popular language, exercises of Reason, prt=tjudice" 
and ß1elltal peculiarities are excluded from tho dis- 
cussion, "'e descend to grounds COnl1110n to all; 
certain scientific rules and fixed standards for ,veigh- 
ing testÍInony, and exan1Ïning facts, are receivp(1. 
Nothing can be urged, or Inade to tell, but "That all 
fecI, all comprehend, all can put into ,,'ords; cur- 
rent language beconles the Dleasure of thought; only 
such conclusions nlay be dJ
a,vl1 as can produce their 
rcasons; only such reasons are in point as can be ex- 
hibited in 
implê propositions; the lllultifornl and 
intricate a
selnblage of considerations, ,,'hich really 
lead to judgmcnt and action, 11lust be attenuated or 
mutilated into a Inajor and a minor pren1Ïs
. Under 
such circuu1stances, there is as little yirtue or Inerii 
in (Ieciding a right a
 in ,vorking a nlatheluatica] pro- 
blclu correctly; as little guilt in deciding ,vrongly a
 
in mistakes in account
, or in a faulty 111cn1ory in 
hi
torJ'. 
And, again :-As Faith l11a)' be yie"
ed as opposed 
to Jtcason, in the popular sense of the latter lvorc1, it 
lllust not be oycrlookeù that Unbelief is oppo"cd to 
Jtcason also. U nLclie
 indeed, con
iders itself espe- 
cially rational, or critical of evidcnce; but it criticisc;-; 
the evidt']lcc of Ileligioll, (Inly lJecau
e it does not likp 
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it, and renny goes upon presnlllptiolls au(] prejudices 
as much as Faith does, only presull1ptioll'3 of an oppo- 
site nature. This I have already implied. It consi- 
ders a religious system so improbable, that it \"in not 
listen to the evidence of it; or, if it listens, it elU- 
ploys itself in doing "That a believer could do, if he 
chose, quite as well, ""hat he is quite as ,veIl a"'are 
can be done; viz" in sho\ving that the evidence 
might be more complete and unexceptionable than it 
is. On this account it is that unbelievers can theln- 
selves rational; not because they ùeciùe by evidence, 
but because, after they had made their decision, they 
D1erely occupy thenlselves in sifting it. This surely 
is quite plain, even in the case of FIunle, ,vho first 
asks, "'Vhat have \ve to oppose to such a cloud of 
,vitnesses," in favour of certain alleged miracles he 
mentions, "but the absolute in1possibility or n1Îra- 
culous nature of the events \vhich they relate? And 
this surely," he adds, "in the e)"es of all reasonable 
people, ,viII alone be regarded as a sufficient refuta- 
tion;" that is, the antecedent inlprohability is a suffi- 
cient refutation of the evidence. A nel next, he scof- 
tingly observes, that " our most holy Religion is 
founded on Faith, not on Reason;" and that "D1ero 
Reason is insufficient to con vince us of its yeracity." 
As if his infidelity ,vere " founded on Reason," in 
any nlore exact sense; or presulnptions on the side 
of Faith could not have, and presulnptions on the 
side of unbelief nlight have, the nature of proof. 
Such, t h(,11, 
('Pln
 to he th(' state of the case, 'VIH.'1l 
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,YO carcfuJly consider it. Faith is an exercise of 
presulnpti ve reasoning, or of lleason proceeding on 
anteccc.lent grounds: such seen1S to be the fact, ,yhat- 
ever COlnes of it. I
et us take things as "e find 
tbcln: let us not attempt to distort them into ,vhat 
they are not. True philosophy deals ,,"ith facts. "r e 
cannot Inake facts. AlJ our ,vishing cannot change 
them. "r e must use theIne If Revelation bas al".ays 
been offered to n1ankind in one ,yay, it is in vain to 
say that it ought to have COlne to us in another. If 
children, if the poor, if the busy, can have true 
Faith, )yct cannot "eigll evidence, eviùence i" not 
the simplp foundation on ".hich Faith is built. If 
tbe great bulk of seriou" men believe, not because 
they havp examined evidence, hut because they are 
disposed in a certain \yay,-becausp they are Tr:ru r llÉl'Ul 
r:i ç 
w
v U;WVlOV, - ordained to eternal life, this 111ust lJe 
God's order of things. Let U
 attenlpt to understand 
it. Let us not disguise it, or explain it away. It 
may have difficulties; if so, let us o""n theln. Let 
us fairly nleet tllem: if ,vp 
an, let us overCOlne 
then]. 
No"., there i
 one very serious difficulty in tl1(:-' 
. r 
vie,v "hich T havp takpl1 of Faith, ,,'hich n10st per- 
sons ,,'ill ha ye anticipated befon
 I alhule to it; that 
such a vip,,'" nlny h(ì nlade an excuse for al1 nlanner 
of pr
judice and bigotry, nnd l(ìnò
 direct.ly to credu- 
lity anrl superstition: anrl, on the other hand, in the 
case of unbelief: that it affords a sort of excuse 
for Ï1npelletrahle obdnra
y. 
\ ntp
l'dcnt probabi1iti(ì
 
UXIY. :0-;. Q 
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Inay be equally available for \vhat is true, and \vhat 
pretends to be true, for a revelation and its counterfeit, 
for Paganism, or 1\Iahollletanislll, or Christianity. 
They seenl to supply no intelligible rule ,,,hat is to be 
believed, and what not; or ho,v a man is to pass frolll 
a false belief to a true. . If a clain1 of luiracles is to 
be ackno\vledged because it happens to be advanced, 
why not for the 111iracles of India, as ,veIl as for those 
of Palestine? If the abstract probability of a Reve- 
lation be the 111eaSUre of genuineness in a given case, 
,vhy not in the case of 1\Iahomet, as ,veIl as of the 
.. Apostles? Ho,v a"re \ve to DJanage (as I Inay say) 
the Argunlent froln Preslllnption for Christianity, so 
as not to carry it out into 3:11 argument against it ? 
This is the difficulty. It is plain that sonle safe- 
guard of Faith is needed, sonle corrective principle 
,vhich ,vill secure it from running (as it ,vere) to 
seed, and beconling superstition or fanaticislll. All 
parties ,yho haye consîdered the subject, seem to 
agree in thinking SOlne or other correctiye necessary. 
And here reason
rs of a srhoo], ,vhich has been in 
fashion of late years, have their ans\ver ready, and 
can proITlptly point out ,vhat they consider the desired 
renledy. \Vhat, according to theIn, foru]s the foull- 
dation of Faith, is also its corrective. Faith is built 
upon Reason, and Reason is its safeguard. Cu]ti- 
vate the Reason, and in the sanle degree JOu lead 
men both to the ackno\vledgnlent, and also to the 
sober use of the Gospel. Their reJigion ,viII be ra- 
tional, inaSllll1ch as they kno,v ,vhy they believe, ana 
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,,-bat. 'Ihe young, the poor, the ignorant, tht.!
e 
"'hose reason i
 undeveloped, are the victims of an 
exce

ivc faith. Give then], then, education; open 
their Ininds ; enlighten them; enable thenl to reflect, 

onlpare, investigate, and infer; ùra\v their attention 
to the Evidences of Christianity. "TbiIe, in this ,vay, 
you bring theln into the right })ath, you also obviate 
_ the chance of their \vandering froln it; you tend to 
pre,ent el1thusiaSlll and superstition, ,,"hile you are 
erecting a buhvark against infidelity. 
This, or something like this, is often n1aintailled, 
and, if correetly, it must be confessed, nothing can óe 
more extravagant than to call ):1--'aith an exercise or 
act of Reasoll, as I have .done, \yhen, in fact, it needs 
Reason; such language docs b1\t tend to break do\,"u 
the partition-\yaU ,yhich separates Faith from Super- 
stition, and to allo\v it to dissipate itself in every 
variety of excess, and to thro"T it,elf a\yay upon the 
most ull\,"orthy and pre})o!-,terous objects. 
This is \vhat, perhaps, ,,
ill be objected; and Jet 
JaIn not un ,,
illing to make. nlJself reF'ponsible for 
the difficulty in question, by denying that any intel- 
lectual act is necessary for right Faith besides itself; 
that it need be much Inorc than a presunlption, or 
tLat it need be fortified and regulated by investi- 
gation; by del1Jing, that is, that Reason is the safe- 
guard of l
aith. "That, then, is the safeguard, if 
Reason is not? I ohall give an ans\Yer, ,,,hich Inay 

een1 at once C01111110n-place and paradoxical; )?et J 
bp]ipve i
 the true one. 'fhp 
afegunrd of Faith Î') 
(
 2 
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a right state of heart. This it is that gives it birth; 
it also disciplines it. This is ,,,hat protects it from 
bigotry, credulity, and fanaticislll. It is holiness, or 
dutifulness, or the ne'v creation, or the spiritual mind, 
however \ve ,vord it, \vhich is the quickening and 
illuminat.ing principle of true Faith, giving it eyes, 
hands, and feet. It is Love ,,,hich forms it out of 
the rude chaos into an inlage of Christ; or, in scho.., 
lastic language, justifying Faith, ,,
hether in Pagan, 
J e\v, or Christian, is fides forulata charitate. 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you," says the Divine 
Speaker, " I alll the Door of the sheep . . . . I anI 
the Good Shepherd, and kno,v l\Iy sheep, and am 
kno,vn of l\Iine." 
" Y e believe not, because ye are not of l\Iy sheep, 
as 1 said unto you. l\Iy sheep hear 
ly voice, and I 
kno,v them, and they follo\v 
Ie; and I give unto 
theln eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither 
shall anyone pluck them out of l\ly hand." 
" fIe that entereth in by the door, is the Shepherd 
of the sheep. To IIim the porter openeth, and the 
sheep hear His voice, and He calleth IIis o,vn sheep 
by nanle, and leadeth them out. And ,,,,hen lIe 
putteth forth [lis o,,
n sheep, lIe goeth before theIll, 
and the sheep follo,v flinl, for they kno,,, Ilis voice. 
And a stranger ,,
ill they not foIlo\v, but ,viII flee 
from hinl, for they kno,v not the voice of strangers." 
'Vhat is here said about exercises of Reason, in 
order to believing? "That is there not said of S)'111- 
. pathetic feeling, of ne\vness of spirit, of love? It \yas 
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fron} lack of love to\vards Christ that the J e'v
 dis- 
cerned not in TIim tlH' Shepherd of their souls. "Y e 
believe not, hecause ye are not of 
Iy sheep. 
I y 
sheep hear 
Iy voice, and foIlo\v 
lc." It ,vas the re- 
generate nature 
ent do\vn fronl the Father of Lights 
,vhich drew' up the disciples heavcn-\vard,-,,,hich 
n1ride their affections go forth to nleet the Bridcgroorn, 
and fixed those affections on IIiIn, tilJ the)" "'ere 
as cords of love staying the heart upon the Eternal. 
" All that the Father gi veth )Ie, shall COllIe to )Ie. 
X 0 Dlan can COlne unto l\Ie, except the Father \yhich 
hath sent 
Ic dra\" hinl. It is \\Tittcn in the Pro- 
phets .A.\nd they shall be all taught of God. Every 
nIan, therefore, that hath heard and hath learned of 
the Father, cOlllcth unto 
Ie." It is tbe nc\v life, 
and nòt the natural Reason, \yhich ]eads the soul to 
Christ. Does a chilù trust his parents, because he 
has proved to hinlself that they arc such, and that 
they are able and desirous to do hin1 good, or fronl 
the instinct of affection? "r e believe, because \ve 
!oz'e. IIo\v plain a truth! "That gain is it to be 
,,-ise above that ,vhich is \vritten ? "
hy, 0 Dlen, 
deface \vith Jour luinute and arbitrary philosophy tbe 
sinIplicity, the reality, the glorious 1iberty of the in- 
spired teaching? Is this your godly jealousy for 

cripturc? this, ).our aLhorrenee of hUnJall ad- 
ditions? 
It is the doctrine, then, of the text, that thos
 who 
helicvc in Chri
t, belieye because they know' IIitn to 
he the Good 
h('pherd; and they kno" Jliln bJ I [is 
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voice; and they kno\v IIis voice, because they are 
His sheep; that they do not follo,v strangers and 
robbers, because they kno\", Dot the voice of stran- 
gers: Inoreover, that they kllO\V and follo\v Christ, 
upon flis loving thelll. "I alll come, that they lnight 
have life. . . .. The hireling flecth, because he is a 
hireling, and careth not for the sheep." The di vine- 
ly-enlightened mind sees in Christ the very Object 
'VhOlTI it desires to love and ,vorship,-the Object cor- 
relative of its o\vn affections; and it trusts IIim, or 
be1ieves, from loving Ifim. 
The same doctrine is contained in lllany other 
})laces, as in the second chapter of St. Paul's First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. In this passage, doubt- 
less, there are one or t\VO expressions, ,vhicb, taken 
by thenlselves, adnlÎt, and may ,veIl be taken to in- 
clude a distinct interpretation: as a \vhole, however, 
it distinctly teaches the nothingness of natural Reason, 
and tbe all-sufficiency of supernatural grace in the 
con version of the soul. "And I, brethren, ,vhen I 
came to you, came not "rith excellency of speech or 
of wisdoDl," (with discussion, argument, elaborate 
proo
 cumulation of evidence,) "declaring unto you 
the testin10ny of God. For I detern1Ïnecl not to kno\v 
anything among J'Oll, save Jesus Christ, and IIim 
crucified. .... And my speech and my preaching 
,,'as not \vith enticing ,vords of man's ,yisdom," not 
with the reasonings of the schools, "but in denloll- 
strati on of the Spirit, and of po,ver," \yith an in\vard 
and spiritual conviction, "that your Faith should not 
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talld ill the ,,-i:::H.lonl of Jueu," natural Rca
un, "but in 
the po" er of God," IIi
 regenerating and renc,,-ing 
inf1ucnce
. "nut the l1aturallnan recei veth not the 
things of the Spirit of Goù, for t bey are foolishness 
unto binI; neither can he :kIlO'V theIn, becausc they 
arp bpiritually discern cd : but he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things, yet he hitnself is judged of 110 lnan. 
For "ho hath kno'YIl the llIind of the Lord, that he 
lllay instruct flinl? But \ve have the mind of Christ." 
Here a certain Illoral state, and not eviùence, is lllade 
the means of gaining the Truth, and tl]e beginning of 
spiritual perfection. 
J 11 like nlanner St. John: " They ,vent out from 
us, but the}" ,vere not of us; for if the) had been of 
us, they \vould no doubt have continued ,,-ith us; 
but thcy "-cut out, that they n1ight be Inade manifest 
that they 'yere not all of 11S. But ye have an unction 
frolll the 1101)'" One, and ye kno\vall things." If this 
unction Hnd tbis kno\vledge, \"hich God the IIoly 
Ghost ùesto\vs, be a n]ora} gift, (as ,,'ho ,viII deny? ) 
then also Inust our departing fronl Christ arise frolll 
the "ant of a n10ral gift, and our adhering to IlitH 
must be the consequence of a ITIoral gift. 
l\gain :-" The anointing ,,-hich lC have received 
of I rim abideth in you, and ) 
 need not that any luan 
teach )"OU, but as the saInc anointing teacheth )"ou of 
all thing
, and i
 true, and is no lie, and even as it 
hath taught you, ye 
hall abide ill IJin1 1 ." ðurcly 


1 1 Cor. ii. 1,
. 1,].t-lû, 1 John ii. ]f), 20-:?7. 
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the faculty by ,vhich \ve kno\v the Truth is here 
represell ted to us, not as a po \yer of investigation, 
bu t as a moral perception. 
If this, then, is the real state of the case, (as I do 
think \vould be granted by all of us, if, discarding 
systenls, \ve allo\ved Scripture to make its legitimate 
and full impression upon our minds,) if holiness, 
dutifulness, or love, ho\vever we word it, and not 
Reason, is the eye of Faith, the discriminating prin- 
ciple ,vhich keeps it fronl fastening on un,vorthy ob- 
jects, and degenerating into enthusiasm or supersti- 
tion, it no\v follo,\"s to attempt to analJze the process 
by ,vhich it does so. I lnean, let us examine how it 
bappens, what in the actual course of thinking and 
deternlining is the mode, by ,vhich Love does regulate 
as ,veIl as animate Faith, guiding it in a clear and 
high path, neither enervated by excitement, nor de- 
pressed by bondage, nor distorted by extravagance. 
For till ,\re have done this in some good lneasure, it 
is plain that \ve have made little advance to,vards 
grasping the meaning of the Scripture statements on 
the subject. I ,viII make an endeavour this ,yay, as 
far as time permits, and so bring DIY present remarks 
to an end. 
Right Faith is the faith of a right Inind. Faith is 
an intellectual act; right Faith is an intellectual act, 
done in a certain moral disposition. Faith is an act of 
Reason, viz. a reasoning upon presunlptions; right 
Faith is a reasoning upon holy, devout, and enlightened 
presumptioll
. Faith ventures and hazards; right 
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J1'aith vcntures and hazarùs ùeliberately, seriously, so- 
berly, piou""l)'", and liuIubl)", counting the cost and de- 
lighting in th(' 
acrifice. ...\8 far as, and ,,'herever Love 
h, \vanting, so far, and there, Faith runs into excess or 
is perverted. The grounds of Faith, ,,,hen animated 
by the spirit of love and purity, are sueh as these :- 
that a revelation is very needful for Ulan; that it is 
earnestly to be hoped froln a merciful God; that it is to 
be expected; nay, that of the t,yO it is more probable, 
that ,vhat professes to be a reyelation should be or 
should contain a rcvelation, than that there 
hould 
be no revelation at all; that, if Ahnighty God inter- 
po
es in human afIhir
, IIis interposition ,vill not be 
in opposition to IIis knO'Yll attributes, or to I-lis 
dealings in the "
orld, or to certain previous revelations 
of IIis ,Yill; that it ,,""ill be in a ,yay ,yorthy of IIinl ; 
that it is likely to bear plain indications of IIis hand; 
that it ,,
ill he for great ends, specified or signified; 
and llloreover, that such and such ends are in their 
nature great, such and such a message inlportant, 
such and such means ,yorthy, such and such circum- 
stances congruous. I consider that under the guidance 
of such anticipations and calculations as these ,vhich 
Faith-not mere Faith but Faith ,yorking by Love- 
suggests, the honest Inind luay, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be led, and practical1y is leù, into an accept- 
able, enlightened, and :-.aving apprehension of divine 
Truth, ,vithout that forInal intinlacy and satisfaction 
,vith the special evidence existing for the facts believed, 
,rhich i
 comn10nly called Reasoning, or the u
e of 
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Reason, and \vhich results in kno\vledgp. SOll1e in- 
stances \vill serye to explain ho\y:- 
1. Superstition, in its grossest forln, is the ,yorship 
of evil spirits. "That the Gentiles sacrifice is done 
(,,,e are told) "to devils, not to God;" their table is 
" the table of devils." "They offered their sons and 
their daughters unto devils 2 ." It is needless to say, 
that the view above taken of the nature of Religious 
Faith has no tendency to\vards such ilnpieties. Faith, 
indeed, considered as a ll1ere abstract principle, cer- 
tainly does tend to humble the nlind before any thing 
,vhich COD1es ,vith a profession of being supernatural; 
not so the Faith of a religious mind, a right religious 
Faith, ,vhich is instinct \vith love to\yards God and 
to\yards Inan. Love to\vards luan ,viII Inake it shrink 
frolll cruelty; love to\vards God from false ,vorship. 
This is idolatry, to account creatures as the prilnary 
and independent sources of providence and the ulti- 
mate objects of our devotion. I say, the principle of 
Love, acting not by ,yay of inquiry or argument, 
but spontaneously and as an instinct, ,vin cause the 
Inind to recoil from cruelty, Ï1npurity, and the as- 
sumption of divinity, though con1Íng ,vith ever so 
superhuman a claim, real or professed. l-\nd though 
there are cases in "Thich such a recoil is erroneous, 
as arising from partial vie,vs or misconceptions, yet 
on the whole it ,viII be found a correct index of the 
state of the case, and a safe direction for our {,OIl- 
d nct. 


2 1 Cor. x. 20. PSI cvi. :3 i. 
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2. l\gain: another kind of Superstition, as the 
,,'ord is usually understood, is the paYJ)1ent of reli- 
gious honour to things forbidden. Such "
ere some 
of the idolatries to ,,,hicb the Israelites surrendered 
thenlsclves, as the ,vorship of the golden calf. 
Iore- 
over, \vhen a ritual has directly been given {ron) 
heaven, ,,,hat is not cOlllnlanded may be accounted 
forbidden, except a po,yer of ll1aking additions has 
lJeen granted; it being the same undutifulness to 
supersede or alter the revealed manner of approaching- 
God, as t.o adopt means actually uula ,,,fuI. Such 
Inight be the continued ,vorship of the Brazen Ser- 
pent, ,vhich, though at a certain juncture an ordained 
synlhol anù instrument of God, nevertheless, in a rigid 
systeln of rites such as the j\Io
aic, could not be 
honoured in continuance at thE' people's ,yill, espc- 
ciaIJy,vith self-devised rites, ,,'ithout great undutiful- 
ness, or lack of love. On the other hand, N ebuchad- 
nezzar's hOlnage to Daniel, \vhen the king " fell on his 
face and ,vorshipped hinI, and conul1anded that they 
should offer an oblation and s,veet odours unto hiln," 
"as accepted by the Prophet, as cOIning from a 
heathen, to ,vhom such ,yorks of reverence had not 
been forbidden by any imposed ritual, and "ho on 
tho other hand could not Inean to ackno,,'lcdge 
Daniel as the source of prophetic kno,,,Jedge, both 
heeause the Prophet had hÌJnself just declared that 
there \vas a "G od in heaven that revealeth secrets, 
and maketh kno"n to the king N ebuchadnezzar ,vh!lt 
shall be in the latter days," and also heeausè he hiul- 
:2 
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self: \vhile C0111111anding the ublation, proceeds to say, 
"Of a truth it is that Jour God is a God of gods, 
and a Lord of kings, and a Revealer of secrets, seeing 
thou conldest reveal this secret." N ebuchadnezzar 
then (it \vould seem) did not stop short of God; but 
honoured Daniel as God's visible emblem; and that 
without any revealed prohibition of his doing so. 
A nd if so, his faith did not evince any deficiency of 
love, or any superstition. 
3. IIere \ve may lay it do\vn as a principle, that 
\vhat is superstition in J e\'" or Christian is not neces- 
sarily such in heathen; or \vhat in Christian is not in 
J e\v. Faith leads the mind to con1n1union ,yith the 
invisible God; its attelllpts at approaching and 
pleasing Him are acceptable or not, according as they 
are or are not self-\villed; and they are self-\villed 
\yhen they are irrespective of God's revealed \vill. It 
,vas a superstition in the Israelites, and not faith, to 
take the Ark to battle uncollllnanded, and they were 
punished \vith the loss of it. It ,yas no superstition 
in the Philistines, abundantly superstitious and \vickeù 
as they other,vise "
ere, to yoke the kine to the Ark, 
and to leave them to themselves to see ,vhat they 
,yould do ; thus making trial of the Ark's sacredness. 
It ,vas a trial ,vhich. could but be unsuccessful, but 
Inight give then1 assurance; and \vhatever of heathen 
irreverence there ,vas in the circun1stances of the 
action, yet still it \yas to a certain extent a tacit, or 
(if \ve \vill) an unwilling, acknowledgment of the God 
of Israel. Again, sacrificeb of blooù ,vere not 1Ie- 
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ccs-.;arily ::>upcrstitious in heathen; thc)" ,,"ould be nlo
t 
8upcr
titious and profane in Christiall
, a
 being ,;uper- 
se(leù by the great.L\ tonenlcnt Ina<1e once for all, and 
the continual :\Ienlory of it in IIoly Comlnunion. 
On the other hand, the Sign of the Cro
s in ßal'- 
tism ".ould be superstitious, unless the Church had 
" po\\"o1' to (lecree rites anù cerclllonies in tho" orship 
of God." 
4. _\gain: ,,,hen the barbarous people of 
Ielita 
sa,v the viper fasten upon St. Paul's hand, 1irst they 
considered him a 111urderer, then a god. '\That is to 
ùe said of their cOHduct? Plainly it evinced Faith; 
hut ,vas it healthy ]
aith or perverted? On the one 
hand, they had a sense of the probability of super- 
natural interference snch, as to lead thenl to acccpt 
this occurrence a
 1110re than ordinary, ,yhile they 
doubted and ,ya vered in their interpretation of it ac- 
cording as cirCulnstal1Ces 'Turied. Faith accepted it 
as supernatural; and in nlatter of fact they ,,-ere 
not "Tong in the Inain point. They judged rightly 
in thinking that God's presence ".as ill SOD1e iUlIne- 
diatp ,yay ,vith St. Paul; Reason, follo,yillg upon 
}1"aith, attelnptcd to deduce frOin it. 111eir reasoning 
"-as "rong, their faith ,,-as right. But did it not iu- 
"01 \"c Superstition? \ V c nlllst distingui
h here. ft 
i", no refinelnent, surely, to 
a)7 that they '"ere not 
su pcr:-;titious, though thcir COH(luct, yip,ycd in itself, 
,Y:lS such. Thcir reasoning "as superstitious in ()u}' 
idea uf Hnpprstitinn ; T TlIPan, ,,-ith our ,",upcrior kno\v- 
ledgc of reI igioll
 t l"1I t It, ire arc ahle to 
ay that tht')" 
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"Tere seeing in things visible \vhat was not there, and 
drawing conclusions \vhich \vere not va1id; but it 
needs to be proved that they acted preposterously or 
\veakly under their CirCUll1stances. I anI speaking, 
be it observed, of their incidental reasoning; and con- 
cerning this I say that it does not becolne us, ,vho are 
bles
ed ,vith light, ,vhich gives us freedoln fronI the 
creature by telling us definitely ,vhere are the paths 
and d,velling-places of God in the visible ,vorId, to 
despise those ,vho ,vere " seeking Ilbn, if haply they 
might feel after Ilim and find Ilinl." Superstition 
is a faith ,vhich falls be]o\v that standard of religion 
,vhich God has given us, \vhatever it is. 'Ve are ac- 
custollled naturally and fairly to define, according to 
our o\vn standard, ,,,hat are abstractedly superstitions 
and ,,
hat are not; but \ve have no right to apply this 
standard, in particular cases, to other 111en ,vhose cir- 
CUlllstances are different. 
5. The 'VOll1an ,vith the issue of blood, \vho thought 
to be healed by secretJy touching our Lord's garment, 
n1ay perhaps be n10re correctly called superstitious 
than the barbarians of 
Ielita. Yet it is relnarkable 
that even she ,vas encouraged by our Lord, and that 
on the very ground of her faith. In Ilis judglnent, 
then, a religious state of mind, ,vhich is not free froBI 
Superstition, luay still be Faith, -nay, and high Faith. 
"Daughter," He said, "be of good cOll1fort; thy 
faith hath ll1ade thee ,vb ole ; go in peace, and he 
,,,hole of thy plague." I have said tbat she sbo\ved 
a 1110re superstitious telnper than the people of l\Ie- 
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]ita, ina
nluch as ,,-hat she did ,vas inconsistent ,,-it}l 
,,-hat she klle"p. IIer faith did not rise to the standard 
of her o'vn light. She knew enough of the Good 
Shepherd to have (lirected her faith to IIim as the 
one source of all good, instead of ,,-hich she lingered 
in the circumstances and out
kirt
 of I lis Divine 
Perfections. She in effect regarded the hem of 
IIis garnlent n
 an original principle of ll1iraculou'3 
po,ver, and thereby placcd hcr
elf ahnost in the po- 
sition of those ,,-ho idolize the creature. Yet pven 
this EeenlS to hayc ari
en from great hun1 blencss of 
n1Ïnd: like th{\ ðcrvants of the ruler of the 
Yna- 
01 
gogue, ,,-bo ,,-ere then standing by, she feared prob- 
ably to "trouble tho :\Iaster" ,,-ith her direct in- 
tercession; or like the .1\ postles on a subsequent 
occasio11, ,,'ho rebuked those ,,,110 brought cllÎldren 
for IIi
 touch, she "'"as un,,-illing to interrupt IIin1 ; 
or she ,,-as full of her o,vn un'Yorthine
;:;, like the 
centurion ,,-ho prayed that Christ ".ould not conde- 
scend to enter his root: but ".ollld 'peak tIle ,yord 
instead, or send a Dlesscngerw She thought that 3 
little one, such as ber
elt: n1ight COlne in for the 
crun1L
 frOll) 1 lis table by chance, and without Ilis 
di
tinct Lidding, by the perpetual operation and 
spontalJeol1s exuherance of those majestic general 
hnvs 011 ,,,hieh lIe "Tought miracles. In an thi
,- 
in her faith and her lnuuility, her faith tin
:red ,vith 
'" l 
8U pcrstition, her abject hunlilitJ,-sbe ".ould seen} to 
resem blo such ,yorshippers in yarions age:s and coun- 
tries in the Christian (hu 1 'ch, a
 have' ilnpaired thpir 
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simple veneration of the Invisible, by an undue lin- 
gering of mind upon the out,vard emblems ,vhich they 
have considered lIe had blessed. 
6. One more instance shall be added,-that of the 
Prophet from Judah, ,,
ho had a Inessage brought him 
by a lying Prophet in the nan1e of the Lord, bidding 
him go hOllle ,vith hinl. IIad he not been a Prophet 
himself, had he kno,vn the other to have been a 
Prophet; nay, or even considering that he caUed hinl- 
self such, and that prophets then ,,,,ere in Israel, there 
,yould have been nothing very superstitious or ,vrong 
in his yielding to his solicitations. But of course the 
character of the act ,vas quite changed, considering 
his o,vn connnission, and the express directions ,yhich 
had been given him how to conduct himself in the 
apostate Janel. If he ,vent back ,vith his seducer 
merely to refresh himself, as ,vould appear, of course 
neither Faith nor Superstition had anything to do ,vith 
his conduct, which ,vas a n1ere Jielding to temptation; 
but if he did suppose that he ,vas thereby con1- 
mending himself to God, he showed credulousness, 
not Faith. And here \ve see ,vhy it is not Faith, 
but credulousness and superstition, to listen to idle 
tales of apparitions, charms, omens, and the like, 
,vhich 11lay be current even in a Christian land; viz. 
because ,ve have already received a revelation. Thp 
11liracles, ,ve believe, indispose us to belieye the report 
of other miracles external to the revealed systeuJ. 
'V e have found the Christ, ,ve are not seeking. And 
much more, if the doctrine put forth in the professpd 
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revelation of to-day contradicts or invalidates the doc- 
trine of those revelations ,vhich have been received 
from the beginning. lIenee \ve are expre
sly ,yarned 
in Scripture, that though an Angel from heaven 
preach unto us any other Gospel than that ".e Lave 
received, he nlust be pronounced anathema. And this 
,,,as the sin of the Judaizers, that having received 
the Spirit, they ,vent back for perfection to the rites 
of the La ,y then abolished. In like manner the I
- 
raclites had been ,yarned by 
Ioses: "If there arise 
nn10ng JOu a prophet, or a dreanler of dream!":, and 
gi veth thee a sign or a ,yonder, and the sign or the 
,vonder COllIe to pa

 ,,
hereof he "pake unto thee, say- 
ing, Let us go after other gods, ,vhich thou hast not 
kllO\\"ll, and let us serve then1 ; thou shalt not hearken 
unto the ,vords of that prophet or that dreamer of 
dreanls, for the Lord Jour God proveth JOu, to kno". 
,,,hether ye love the Lord your God ,vith all Jour 
heart and ,yith all Jonr soul." 1-\ nd hence it was a 
point of especial nl01nent ,yith St. Paul to prove 
that the Gospel ,,,ns not an nnnulling of the Law', but 
its fulfilment, built upon it and intended by it; and 
that in the rejection of the J e"-" and the caHing of 
the Gentiles, the old Church flS ,,"ell :1'" the old Com- 
mandllleut \\"a
 still preservpd. And thu
, even in the 
casp of tbe heathen. the ....\pn
tle \\.a
 anxiou
 to paJ 
due re
pect to the truths \\ hich they already a(hnitted, 
and to sho\v that tIll) no!'pel \\"a
 rather the purifi- 
cation, ex})la.na.tion, development, and cOlnpletiun of 
VNIY. S. R 
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those scattered verities of Paganism than their abro... 
gation 3. "'Vholn therefore ye ignorantly ,yorship," 
he says, "Hin1 declare I unto Jon." In other words, 
it was not his method to represent the faith, to ,vhich 
he exhorted his hearers, as a state of Inind utterJ y 
alien from their existing kno,,'"ledge, their con victions, 
and their moral character. lIe dre,v them on, not by 
unsettling them, but through their own s)Tstem, as 
far as might be,-by persuasives of a positive nature, 
and \vhich, "\vhile fitted to attract by their innate truth 
and beauty, excluded by their very presence ,vhatever 
in Paganism \vas inconsistent ,,'ith them. 'Vhat they 
already \vere, ,vas to lead them 011, as by a venture, 
to wbat they \vere not; \vhat they kne\v ,vas to lead 
them on, upon presumptions, to ,,,hat they as yet 
kne\v not. Neither of Je,y nor of Gentile did be 
demand Faith in his message, on the bare antecedent 
ground that God ,vas every,vhere, and therefore,. if so 
be, might be ,,,,ith hhnself in particular ,vho spoke to 
them; nor, again, did he appeal merely to his l11i- 
raculous powers; but he looked at men stedfastl y, to 


3 Some admirable articJes have appeared in the late num- 
bers of tIle " British Critic," on the divinely appointed mode 
of seeking truth where persons are in doubt and difficulty, viz. 
No. Ix. art. 2; ]xii. art. 1; lxiii. art. 2; lxiv. art. 3; lxv.. 
art. 7. As they appear to be but the first sketches of a deep 
and important theory which has possession of the- writer's mind, 
it is to be hoped that they wi]] one day appear in a more sys- 
tematic form. 
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see ".h
ther they had "faith to be healed;" he appealed 
to that ,,,hole bod)" of opinion, affection, and desire, 
"bich made up, in each man, his moral 
elf; \vhich, 
distinct from all guesses and randolll efforts, set him 
forw'ard steadily in one direction, ,yhich, if it ,vas ,vhat 
it should be, ,vouId respond to the .l\postle's doctrine, 
as the strings of one instrulllcnt vibrate ".ith another, 
".hich, if it was not, ,yonld either not accept it, or 
not abide in it. lIe taught TIlen, not only that AI- 
Dligbty God ,,'a'3, and ,vas every ,,'here, but that lIe 
had certain moral attributes; that lIe ".as just, true, 
holy, and Dlerciful; that I-lis representative ,yas in 
their hearts; that lIe alrpacly d,velt in them as a 
la\vgiver and a judge, by a sense of right and a 
conscience of sin; and that ,yhat he himself \yas 
then bringing fulfilIpd \yhat \YfiS thus bpgun in them 
bJ l1ature, by tokens so like the truth, as to constrain 
all who loved God under the Religion of Nature to 
helieve in IIiIn ac;; revealed in the Go
pel. 


Such, then, under aU circumstances, is real Faith; 
a presUlllption, }"et not a nlere chance conjecture,--:- 
a reaching forward, yet not of exciteluent or of pa
- 
sion,-a moving for\vard in the t".ilight, yet not 
\vithout clue- or direction ;-a 1110Vell1ent fronl SOIne- 
thing kllo\Yll to s()lnething unkno".ll, kept in the TI'lr- 
row path of truth by tbe La". of dutifulnes
 \\.hich 
inhabits it, the Light of henvcn \"hich :uúulates and 
guide'3 it,-alld ,yhich, ,yhetber feeble and dim as in 
R2 
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the Heathen, or bright and vigorous as in the Chris- 
tian; ,vhether merely the a,vakening and struggling 
conscience, or the" minding of the Spirit;" "\vhether 
as a tÏ1nid hope, or in the fulness of love; is, under 
every Dispensation, the one acceptable principle com- 
mending us to God for the merits of Christ. And it 
becomes superstition, or credulity, or enthusiasln, or 
fanaticism, or bigotry, in proportion as it enlancipates 
itself from this spirit of ,yisdonl and understanding, 
of counsel and ghostly strength, of kno"\vledge and 
true godliness, and holy fear. And thus I ,vould 
ans,,"er the question how it may be secured from 
excess, "\vithout the necessity of employing ,vhat is 
popularly called Reason for its protection: I nlean 
processes of investigation, discriu1ination, discus- 
sion, argument, and inference. It is itself an in- 
tellectual act, and it takes its character from the 
moral state of the agent. It is perfected, not by 
mental cultivation, but by obedience. It does not 
change its nature or its function, ,,'hen thus per- 
fected. It relnains ,vhat it is in itself: an initial 
principle of action; but it becomes changed in its 
quality, as being made spiritua1. It is as before a 
presumption, but the presulnption of a serious, sober, 
thoughtful, pure, affectionate, and devout mind. It 
acts because it is Faith; but the direction, firm- 
ness, consistency, and precision of its acts, it gains 
from Love. 
Let these ren1arks suffice, insufficient as they are in 
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thelIlscl Yes, 011 the relation and distinction bet\,"cell 
Faith and Superstition. Ûther inl}1ortallt questions, 
ho,,"cvcr, renlain, \"hich have a claim on the attention 
of all ,,,ho ,,"ould gain clear notions on an iInportant 
and difficult subject. 



SERMON XII. 


EXPLICIT AND Il\;JPLICIT REASON. 


Preached on St. Peter's Day, 1840. 


1 PET. iii. 15. 


" Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts; and be ready always to 
gi ve an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you, with meekness and fear." 


ST. PETER'S faith was one of his characteristic graces. 
It ,vas ardent, keen, ,vatchful, and prompt. It dis- 
penserl with argument, calculation, deliberation, and 
delay, ,vbenever it heard the voice of its Lord and 
Saviour: and it heard that voice even ,vhen its ac- 
cents were low, or .when it ,vas unaided by the tes- 
timony of the other senses. When Christ appeared 
walking on the sea, and said, "It is I," Peter an- 
swered I-lim, and said, "Lord, if it be Thou, bid me 
come unto Thee on the water." 'Vhen Christ asked 
IIis disciples ,vho lIe was, "SiInoll Peter answered 
and said," as we have read in the Gospel for this 
day, "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living 
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God," anù obtained our Lord's blessing for such clear 
and ready I
aith. ....'\t another tiIne, ,vhen Christ 
asked tho T,,'cl vo ,,,hethel' they ,,'ould leave IJitu as 
others did, St. Peter said, " Lord, to \\"hOIIl shall \\"0 go? 
Thou hast the ,yorù<:; of eternal life; and ,ve believe 
and are sure that Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the Living God." l\l1d aftcr the Resurrection, ,,"hen 
he heard frolll St. John that it ,vas Christ ,yIlo stood 
on the :;hore, he sprang out of the boat in ,,"hich he 
,vas fishing, and cast himself into the sea, in his im- 
patience to COlne near IIinl. Other instances of his 
faith lllight be mentioned. If ever Faith forgot self, 
and ,vas occupicd ,vith its Great Object, it ,vas the 
faith of Peter. If in anyone Faith appears in contrast 
,vith ,vhat ""e comnlonly understand by Reason, and 
,vith Evidence, it so appears in the instance of Peter. 
"Then he reasoned, it ,vas at times ,,,hen Faith was 
, lacking. "'Vhcn he sa 'v the ,yind boisterous he 
",vas afraiù;" and Christ in consequence calleù hin1, 
"Thou of little faith." 'Vhen lIe had asked, " "Tho 
touched l\le?" Peter and others reasoned, " l\laster," 
said they, "the lTIultitude throng Thee, and press 
Thee, and s3Jest Thou, "Tho touched :àle 1" And in 
1ike nutnner, ".ltcn Christ said that he 
bould one day 
follo\v fIbn in the ,yay of suffering, " Peter said 
unto IIim, Lord, icily cannut I folIo,v Thee no,v 1"- 
and \"fP kno\", ho,v his faith gave \vay soon after,vards. 
Faith anù Reason, then, stand in strong contrast 
in the history of Peter: yet it i
 Peter, and he not 
the fishel'lUan of Galilee, but the inspired A postle, 
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\vl1o in the text gives us a precept ,vhich implies, in 
order to its due fulfilment, a careful exercise of our 
Reason, an exercise both upon Faith, considered as 
an act or habit of mind, and upon the Object of it. 
'Ve are not only to "sanctify the Lord God in our 
hearts," not only to prepare a shrine \vithin us in 
which our Saviour Christ may d\vell, and ,vhere ,ye 
may ,,,"orship IIiIn ; but ,ve are so to understand ,vhat 
,ve do, so to 111aster our thoughts and feelings, so to 
recognize \vhat ,ve believe, and ho,v ".e believe, so to 
trace out our ideas and ilnpressions, and to conteln- 
plate the issue of them, that 
 ,ve Dlay be "ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh us 
an account of the hope that is in us." J 11 these ,vords, 
I conceive, ,ve have a clear ,varrant, or rather an in- 
junction, to cast our religion into the form of Creed 
and Evidences. 
It ,VQuid seem, then, that though Faith is the 
characteristic of the Gospel, and Faith is the simple 
lifting of the mind to the Unseen God, without con- 
scious reasoning or formal argument, still the mind 
lTIay be allo\vably, nay, religiously engaged, in reflect- 
ing upon its o,vn Faith; investigating the grounds 
and Object of it, bringing it out into ,vords, ,yhether 
to defend, or recommend, or teach it to others. And 
St. Peter hin1selt: in spite of his ardonI' and earnest- 
ness, gives us in his Q\vn case some indications of 
such an exercise of mind. "Then he said, "Thou 
art the Qhrist, the Son of the Li ving God," he cast 
his faith, in a measure, in to a dogmatic forDl: and 
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,rhen he 
aid, "rro ,yhom 
hall ,ye go? Thou hast 
the ,yords of eternal life," he gave" an account of the 
hope that ,vas in him," or grounùed his faith upon 
Evidence. 
N otlling \vould be more theoretical aud unreal 
than to suppo
e that true Faith cannot exist except 
,,,hen moulded upon a Creed, and based upon Evi- 
dence; yet nothing ,,"ould indicate a nlore shallo\v 
philosophy than to say that it ought carefulJy to be 
disjoined from dogmatic and argumentative state- 
Inents. To as "crt the latter irs to discard the science 
of theology fro III the service of religion; to assert 
the fornler, is to lllaintain that every child, every 
pea
ant, must be a theologian. Faith cannot exist 
".ithout grounds or ,vithout an object; but it does 
110t follo\v that all ,,,ho have faith should recognize, 
and be able to state \vhat they believe, and ho\v. 
K or, on the other hand, ùecause it is not identical 
,vith its grounds and its object, does it therefore 
cease to be true Faith, on its recognizing them. In 
proportion as the mind reflects upon itselt it ,viII be 
able " to giye an account" of ,vhat it believes and 
hopes; as far as it has not thus reflected, it ,viII not 
be able. Such kno,,"ledge cannot be ,,-rong, yet can- 
not be necessary, ,yhile reflection is at once a natural 
faculty of our souls, yet need
 cultivation. Scripture 
gives instance
 of Faith in each of these states, when 
attended by a conscious exercise of Reason, and ,vhen 
not. ""'hen Nicodcmu& said, " No Ulan can do these 
miraeles that Thou doest, except God be ,,,ith him," he 
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reasoned or argued. "Then the Scribe said, " There 
is One God, and there is none other but He; and to 
love I-lim ,vi th an the heart . . . .. is more than all 
\vhole burnt offerings and sacrifices," his belief Vias 
dogmatical. On the other hand, ,yhel1 the cripple at 
Lystra believed, on St. Paul's preaching, or the man 
at the Beautiful gate believed in the Name of Christ, 
their faith ,vas independent, not of objects or grounds, 
(for that is impossible,) but of perceptible, recognized, 
producible objects and grounds: they believed, they 
could not say \vhat or \vhy. True Faith, then, admits, 
but does not require, the exercise of ,vhat is com- 
monly understood by Reason. 
I hope it will not seem any ,vant of reverence to- 
,vards a great Apostle, ,vho reigns ,vith Christ in 
heaven, it: instead of selecting one of the many les- 
sons to \vhich his history calls our attention, or the 
points of doctrine which nlight so profitably be en- 
larged upon, I employ his Day to continue a subject 
to \vhich I have already devoted such opportunities 
of speaking from this place as have from time to time 
occurred, though it be but incidentally connected 
\vith him. Such a continuation of subject has some 
sanction in the character of our first Lessons for Holy 
days, \vhich, for the most part, instead of being appro- 
priate to the particular Festivals on which they are 
appointed, are portions of a course, and connected \vith 
those which are assigned to others. And I will add 
that, if there is a question, the intrusion of ,vhich Illay 
be excused in the present age, and to which the mind 
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is naturally led on the D3JS commemorative of the 
first li'ounders of the Church, it is the relation of 
Faith to Reason under the Gospel; and the means 
".hereby, and the grounds ".hereon, and the subjects 
,vherein, the rnilld is bound to believe and acquiesce 
in matters of religion. 
In the Epistle for this Day ,ve have an account of 
St. Peter, ,yhen a,vakelled by the Angel, obeying him 
ilnplicitly, yet not understanding, ,,,hile be obeyed. 
lIe girt himself: and bound on his sandals, and cast 
his garnlent about hin), and " ,vent out and follo"Ted 
hin1;" yet " \vist not that it ,".as true ,vhich ,vas 
done by the ..c\ngel, but thought he sa \v a vision." 
After,vards ".hen he ",vas COTI1e to him
elf, he said, 
K o,v I kno,v of a surety, that the Lord hath sent His 
Angel, aud hath delivered me." First he acted spon- 
taneously, then he contemplated his own acts. This 
lllay be taken as an illustration of the difference be- 
t" een the lllore sin1ple faculties and operations of the 
mind, and that process of analyzing and describing 
then), ,vhich takes place upon reflection. "r e not 
only feel, and think, and reason, hut ,ve know that 
,ve feel, and think, and reason; not only kno\\", but 
can inspoct and ahcertain our thoughts, feelings, and 
reasonings; not only ascertain, but describe. Chil- 
dren, for a time, do not renlize evcn their 111aterial 
fi"ames, or (as I lnay say) count their liInbs: but, as 
the Inilld opens, and is cultj, ated, they turn their 
attention to soul as \vell as body; they contemplate 
all they are, 3ud all they do; they are no longer 
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beings of impulse, instinct, conscience, iInagination, 
habit, or reason, merely; but they are able to re- 
flect upon their o,vn Inind as if it ,vere some ex- 
ternal object; they reason upon their reasonings. This 
is the point on ,vhich I shan 110'V enlarge. 
Reason, according to the simplest vie,,," of it, is the 
faculty of gaining kno,vledge ,vithout direct percep- 
tion, or of ascertaining one thing by means of another. 
In this ,yay it is able, from small beginnings, to create 
to itself a ,vorld of ideas, ,vhich do or do not corre- 
spond to the things themselves for ,vhich they stand, 
or are true or not, according as it is exercised soundly 
or other\vise. One fact may suffice for a ,vhole 
theory; one principle may create and sustain a sys- 
tern; one minute token is a clue to a discovery. The 
mind ranges to and fro, and spreads out, and advances 
for"w"ard ,vith a quickness ,vhich bas becolne a proverb, 
and a subtlety and versatility ,vhich baffle investi- 
gation. It passes on from point to point, gaining one 
by some indication; another on a probability; then 
availing itself of an association; then falling back on 
sonle. recei ved law; next seizing on testimony; then 
conlmitting itself to some popular impression, or some 
ÏInvard instinct, or some obscurè memory; and thus 
it makes progress not unlike a cIanI berer on a steep 
cliff; who, by quick eye, prompt hand, and firm foot, 
ascends ho,v be kno,ys not himself: by personal en- 
dowments and by practice, rather than by rule, leav- 
ing no track behind hiIn, and unable to teach another. 
It is not too much to say that the stepping by ,vhich 
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great geniuses scale tbe Dlolllltaills of truth is a
 
u118afc and precarious to lnen in general, as the ascent 
of a skilttll IUollutaineer up a literal crag. It ih a 
,,'ar ,,'hich they alone can take; and its justification 
Jieh in their huccess. ..t\nd such mainly is the way 
in ,,-hich all nlen, gifted or not gifted, reason,-not 
by rule, hut by an inward tacult)". 
Reasoning, theil, or the exercise of Reason, is a 
liying spontaneous energy ,,'ithin us, not an art. But 
,,-hen the lllind reflects upon itself: it begins to be 
dissatisfied ,vith the absence of order and llletbod in 
the exerci
e, and attenlpts to analJze the Yariou
 pro- 
cesses \vhich take place during it, to refer one to 
another, and to di
coYer the Inain principles on ,,-hich 
they are conducted, as it might contenlplate and in- 
,'estigate its faculty of memory or inlagination. The 
boldest, simple
t, and most comprehensive theory 
,vhich ha'3 been inyented for the analysis of the rea- 
soning proces
, is the \vell-kno'"fn science for \vhich 
\ve are indebted to ...\ristotle, and "hich is framed 
upon the principle that every act of reasoning is exer- 
cised upon neither tnore nor le
s than three terlll
. 
Short of this, \ve have many general ,,,"ords in fa- 
Iniliar use to designate particular methods of thought, 
according to ,,'hich the mind rca
ons (that is, proceeds 
frOUl truth to truth,) or to designate particular states 
of nlind ,,'hich influence its reasonings. Such methoel
 
are antecedent probability, analogy, parallel case
, 
testimony, and ('ir('unl
tantial ('yidencc
; and Qucll 
stateq of nlind nrp pr
jndi
p) defercn
(' to authority. 
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party spirit, attaclllnent to such and such principles, 
and the like. In like nlanner "e distribute the Evi- 
dences of Religion into External and Internal; into 
à p1
iori and à 1)oste1
io(ri; into Evidences of Natural 
Religion and of Revealed; and so on. Again, we 
speak of proving doctrines either from the nature of 
the case, or from Scripture, or from histOl
y; and of 
teaching theln in a dognlatic, or a polemical, or a 
hortatory ,vay. In these and other ,vays ,ve instance 
the reflective po,ver of the hUlnan Inind, contell1- 
plating and scrutinizing its o\yn acts. 
Here, then, are t,vo processes, distinct from each 
other,-the original process of reasoning, and next, 
the process of investigating our reasonings. All 
nlen reason, for to reason is nothing more than to 
gain truth fronl former truth, ,vithout tbe intervention 
of sense, to which brutes are lÏlnited; but all men 
do not reflect upon their o,vn reasonings, much less 
reflect truly and accurately, so as to do justice to 
their o'vn meaning; but only in proportion to their 
abilities and attainnlents. In other ,vords, all men 
have a reason, but not all nlen can give a reason. 
"r e may denote, then, these t\VO exercises of mind a:-; 
reasoning and arguing, or a
 conscious and uncon- 
scious reasoning, or as Inlplicit Reason and Explicit 
Reason. And to the Jatter beJong the ,vords, science, 
lllethod, developnlent, analysis, criticisnl, proo
 system, 
principles, rules, la\vs, and other
 of a like nature. 
That these two facultieb are not to be confounded 
together would seeln too plain for renlark, pxcept 
') 
- 
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that they l1a vc been confounded. Clearness in argu- 
Dlcnt certainly i
 not jllùi
pcnsalJle to reasoning" ell. 
..L\ccnraC'y in 
tating doctrin(\s or principles i
 not 
e
;:)entia] to feeling and acting upon theu1. 'fhe 
exerci'>e of analy
is is not nece
sary to the integrit)'" 
of the procc
 analyzed. 'fhe proce
s of rensoning 
iQ complete in it!"elf, and iudcpcndC'nt. Thl' analysis 
j'i hut an account of it; it docs not lnake the con- 
clusion correct; it doe'- not Inake tl1e inference 
rational. It docs not caUbe an individual to rca
oJ) 
better. It does Lut give hinl a sustained consciou&- 
n('

 for good or for eviJ, that ht"' is rea
onillg. IIo,,- 
a Dlan rCa
Ollb i
 as 11luch a nlystery as ho,,,, he re- 
Jnelnbcrs. lIe remembers Letter and ,vor
e un dif- 
fcrent subject-nlatters, and hp reasons Letter and 
".or8('. SOlllC nlen'
 reason becollles genius in par- 
ticular subjcets, and is Ie
s than ordinary in others. 
The faculty or talent of rea
onillg lnay Le distinct in 
differput subjects, though the proce
 of reasoning is 
the saIne. Ko,ya good arguer or clear speaker is but 
one \\ho exceI
 in analyzing or expre
sing a l)}'()ce

 
of reason, taken as his :suùject-nlatter. lIe trace
 
out thu conupxion of fact
, detects principles, applip4..; 
then), supplies ùeticicncic:;, till he ha
 rc(luced the 
,,"hole into order. nut his talent of reasoning, Á)l" the 
gift of rea
Oll as pos
 '

cd by hin1, Ina)" be confined 
to such an e
cl'ri
e, and he lIlay be as little expert in 
other cxcrci
c
, a<, a Inatllclnatician need be nn (\x- 
pPfÌTHl'ntalbt ; n
 little creative of the reasoning it,clf 
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,vhich he analyzes, as a critic need possess the gift of 
writing poems. 
But if reasoning anù arguing be thus distinct, 
,vhat is to be thought of assertions such as the fol- 
lo,ving? Certainly, to say the least, they are very 
inaccurately ,,-orded, and lllay lead, as they have led, 
to great error. 
Tillotson, for instance, says: " Nothing ought to 
be received as a divine doctrine and revelation, 
without good evidence that it is so: that is, ,vithout 
some a1-guuzent sufficient to satisfy a prudent and 
. 1 t I" A . " F ' } . 
conslC era e D1nJ1 . gaID : alt 1 . . . IS an a8sent 
of the ll1ind to sOlllething as revealed by God: no\v 
aU assent must be grounded upon evidence; that is, 
no man can believe anything, unless he baye, or 
think he bath, sonle 'reason to do so. For to be con- 
fident of a thing \vitbout reason is not faith, but a 
preSuluptuous persuasion and obstinacy of lllind 2 ." 
Such assertions either have an untrue lueaning, or 
are unequal to the inferences \vhich the \\Titers pro- 
ceed to dra\v from them. 
In like n1anner Paley and others 3 argue tbat lui- 
racles are not improbable unless a revelation is im- 
probable, on the ground that there is no other con- 
cei vable "
ay of ascertaining a revelation; that is, they 
,vould imply the necessity of a conscious investigation 
and verification of its claÌIns, or the pos
ession of 


1 Senne vol. ii. p. 260. 2 Serm. vol. iv. p. 42. 
3 Prepare Consid. p. 3 ; vide also Farmer on 
Iiracles, p. 539. 
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gron))d
 \"hi .h are sati
tactol'Y in argl1Jncnt ; \vhercn
 
('onsiùcration
 ,vhich seen1 ".éak and insufticicnt in a11 
explicit forln In a}" lead, and justly lead, us by an 
itnplicit proce
s to a reception of Cbri
tianity; just 
a
 a pea!--ant DIa)"" frOD) the look of the 
ky foretel 
to-ßIOITO\V'S ,ycather, on grounds ".hich, as 1ar as they 
arc producible, an exact logician ,yould not scruplt", 
to pronounce inaccurate and inconsequent. .c Tn 
,,-hat ,vay," he a
ks, "can a revelation lH
 nl:ule," 
that is, as the context :;ho,,"s, be ascertained," but 
by Iniracle\o\? In none which ,ve are able to COll- 
c('Î yc." 
r\gaill: another ,vriter 8ay
, "There are but t".o 
\yays bJ' \vhich God could reveal ITiR ".iH to man- 
kind; either b)"" an Î1nn)ediate influence on the tnind 
of evcry incli vidual of ('vcry age, or hy 
electing 
Olne 
particular pCl's()))
 to be lIis instruuJents.. . . and 
for this purpose vested by IIinl \vith ç;;uch po\yers a
 
l1tlgltl Cfl1'r.1/ the ,
tr(,n[Jfst vidence that they ,ycre really 
divine teachcrs 4 ." On the other hand, Bishop Butlcr 
t('ll
 us that it is imroc;;:
ihle to ÒPf1idp \vhat pvirlencp 
,,'ill be aftòr(leò of a revelation, supposing it Inadc; 
and ,.ertainly it nlight llayt"' heen given ".ithont any 

upernatural <1i
play at a11, being left (3
 it is in a 
IHanner even now") to hp rpcciyec1 or r(:j()("tpc1 hy each 
lnan accordin
 as hi
 hpart s
'n)pathi
 
<1 in it, that i:-., 
on the influence of reasons, ,,'híeh, thoug-h practically 


tJXIV. 
. 


· l)onglas, Criterion, pp. 21, 22. 
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persuasive, are ,veak ,,,hen set forth as the argu- 
Inentative grounds of conviction. 
Faith, then, though in all cases a reasonable pro- 
cess, is not necessarily founded on investigation, a1"- 
gUlnent, or proof; these processes being but the ex- 
plicit forln ,vbich the reasoning takes in the case of 
particular nlinds. Nay, so far from it, that the op- 
posite opinion has, ,,,ith 11luch nlore plausibility, been 
advanced, viz. that Faith is not even compatible ,vith 
these processes. Such an opinion, indeed, cannot be 
maintained, particularly consideril1g the light ,vhich 
Scripture casts upon the subject, as in the text; but 
it lllay easily take possession of serious 11linds. \Vhell 
they ,vitness t.he strite and clivision to \vhich argu- 
ment and controversy nlinister, the proud self-confi- 
dence \vhich strength of the reasoning po,vers fosters, 
. the laxity of opinion \v hich often accoDlpanies the 
study of the Evidences, the coldness, the forlnality, the 
secular and carnal spirit ,vhich may be united to an 
exact adherence to dognlatic formularies; and on the 
other hand, ,,,hen they l"ecollect that Scripture rp- 
presents religion a
 a divine life, 
eated in the 
affections and manifested in spiritual graces, no ,yon- 
der that they are tempted to rescue }1-'aith frolll aU COll- 
nexion ,vith faculties and habits ,,'hich 111ay exist in 
perfection ,vithout Faith, aud ,,,hich too often usurp 
from Faith its 0'''"11 province, and profess to be a sub- 
stitute for it. I repeat, such a persuasion is extrenlf', 
and ,,
ill not maintain it
el
 and cannot be acted on, 
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for fin)' lon
 titne; it being a;o, paradoxical to prol.ihit 
rcligioub inquiry and inference, as to make it inlpcra- 
tive. ,... ct "'(" should not disn1Ífo.
 the noticû of it, on 
luany accounts, ,vithout doing justice to it; and there- 
fore [ propo
o llU\V, beforo con
idering 
()nle of the 
u
cs of our critical and analytical po\\.er
, in the pro- 
,wince of Religion, to state certain of the inconve- 
niences and defects; an undertaking ,,"hich ".ill fully 
occupy ,,,hat reluains of our tinle this 11lorning. 
llIlIuiry and argument Illay be enlployed, first in 
ascertaining the tlivine origin of l{eligioll, Natural ana 
]le,c:.ùed; next, in interpreting 
cripturc; and thirdl
, 
in determining points of Faith and :.\lor
lls; that is, in 
the Evidences, Biblical Expo:sition, and DOO'luatic 
1'hcology. [n aU three dcpartJnents there is, fir
t of 
all, an exerci:se of iUIplicit remson, ,vhich i::, in it::, 
degree comnlon to all nlcn; for all n1f\H gain a Cer- 
tain ÍInpression, right or ,vrong, fronl \vhat conle
 
hefore then], for or against Chri
tianitJ, for or against 
certain interpretations of Scripture for or against 
certain doctrincs. Thi'3 impres
ion, nlade upon theil" 
minò:-=, ".hether by thp claim it
clf of Revealed ]ll}li- 
ginn, or ùy its (IOCUlllents, or b)? it
 teaching, it is the 
object of science to analyze, vprify, lnethodize, and ex- 
hibit. '\T e hcJievc certain things, on certain ground;:" 
through certain informauts ; '11Hl t hl' ana]ysi
 of thc
û 
three, the \yhJ, the ho,,', and the ,,'hat, seenl.... pretty 
nearlv to con
titute the c;;ciellc
 of (li\'init,. 
01 . 
1. By the Evidcnces of religion 1 In<<:an the 
Jste- 
luatic nllalJ
i
 of nIl thp g-rouIH1
 on ,,'hich ,vc bclic,'C' 
s "2 
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Christianity to be true. I say" all," because the ".ord 
Evidence is often restricted to denote only such 
arguments as arise out of the thing itself ,vhich is to 
be proved; or, to speak nlore definitely, facts and cir- 
cumstances ,,,hich presuppose the point under in- 
quiry as a condition of their existence, and ,vhich 
are ,,'eaker or stronger arguJuents, according as it 
approaches to be a necessary condition of theIne 
Thus blood on the clothes is an eviùence of a lllur- 
derer, just so far as a deed of violence is necessary to 
the fact of the stains, or alone accounts for them. 
Such are the Evidences as dra,vn out by Paley and 
other ,vriters; and though but a secondary part., they 
are popularly considered the \vhole of the Evidences, 
because they can be exhibited and studied ,,,ith far 
greater ease than antecedent considerations, pre- 
sumptions, and analogies, ,,
hich, vague and abstruse 
as they are, still are nlore truly the grounds on 
,vhich religious nlen receive the Gospel; but on 
this subject sOlllething has been said on a former 
occaSIon. 
2. Under the science of Interpretation is of course 
included all inquiry into its principles; the question 
of nlystical interpretation, the theory of the double 
sense, the doctrine of types, the phraseology of pro- 
phecy, tbe drift and aiDl of the several books of Scrip- 
ture; the dates \"hen, the places ,,'here, anù persons 
by and to \VhOln they ,vere ,vritten; the comparison 
and adjustlnent of book ,vith book; the uses of the 
Old Testalnellt; the relevancy of the La,v to Chris- 
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tians; its relation to the Gospe], and the historical 
fulfihllcnt of prophecy. .\nd prcvious to 
uch in- 
(Iniric::> are others still nlore necessary, such aC) the 
study of the original languages in ,,-bich the 8acred 
\r ohl1ne is "Titten. 
3. U nùer Dognlatic Theology must be included, 
not only doctrine, such as that of the ßle

ed rrrinity, 
or thc theory of Sacra11lental Influence, or the settIe- 
Jneut of the l{ule of FaitL, but quc
tiollS of lllorals 
and di
cipline also. 
N o,v, in considering the imperfections and defects 
incident to 
l1ch scientific exerci"'e
, "
e Inu
t carefully 
exenlpt fro1H our reular1..s all ill
tanccs of thelll \"hich 
have becn vouchsafed to us frol11 above, and there- 
fore have a divin(\ I--anction; and tbat such instances 
do exist, is the ]110St ùirect and satisfactorJ ans,,-er to 
any doubt
 ,,"hich religious pcr
ons nlay entertain, of 
the hnvfulness ot enlploJing science in the province 
of Faith at alL Of 
uch analyses and deterlninations 
as are certainly. fronl man, ,ye are at liberty to dispute 
Loth the truth and the utility: but "'hat God has 
done is perfect, that i
, perfect according to its sub- 
jcet-nlatter. ,\rhether in the departnlent of evidence, 
Hcripturo intcrpl etatiün, or dognultic teaching, ,,,hat 
1 [c has spoken J11ust be rcceh'ed, not criticised ;-and 
in ...aying thi...;, I bave not to a...
ign the linlit or the 
channels of God'::; cOnlnlUl)ication
. "
hether lIe 
8peakð only by 
cripture, or by private and per- 
sonal 
ug-ge:--tion, or hy the fir",t ngc
, or by Tra- 
.Iition, or b, the Church collective, or b,' the Church 
. w 
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in Council, or bJ the Chair of Saint Peter, arc 
questions about ,vhich Christians lllay differ ,vithout 
interfering ,vith the principle itself, that ,vhat God 
has given is true, and "\vhat lIe has 110t given 
may, if so be, be not true. 'Vhat lie has not 
given by IIis appointed methods, ,vhatever they 
be, may be venerable for its antiquity, or authori- 
tative as held by good TIlen, or safer to hold as held 
by ßlany, or necessary to hold because it has been 
subscribed, or per
uasive from its probability, or ex- 
pedient from its good effects; but after all, except 
that all good things are from God, it is, as far as ".c 
kno\v., a human statement, and is open to criticism, 
because the work of man. To such human inferences 
and propositions I confine Dlyself in the remarks 
that füIlo\v. 
N o,v the great practical evil of nlethod and 
forDI in matters of religion,-nay, in all nloral 
Inatters,-is obviously this :-their promising more 
than they can effect. At best the science of divinity 
is very Îlnperfect and inaccurate, yet the very nalne 
of science is a profession of accuracy. Other and 
]110re familiar objections readily occur; such as its 
leading to familiarity ,vith sacred things, and conse- 
quent irreyerence; its fostering forlnality; its sub- 
stituting a sort of religious philosophy and literature 
for \vorship and practice; its \veakening the springs 
{)f action by inquiring into them; its stinllllating to 
controversy and strife; its substituting, in lllatters of 
duty, positive rules ,rhich need explauation for an iu- 
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tinctive fce1in
 ,,-hich comlnand::; the nlind; its 
o 
] "lading the nlinù to nlistake systcnl for truth, and to 
:--uppo
e that an hypotbe
is is real Lccause it is con. 
histCllt: but all such oLjection
, though Ï1nportallt, 
l'atLer lead us to a cautious use of science than to a 
di
trust of it in rcIigiou
 nU1.tters. But its insußì- 
ciency in 
o high a province is an evil ,vhich attaches 
to it frolH first to last, an inherent evil \"hich there 
arc no TIICans of relnedying, and \"hich, perhaps, lies 
at the root of those other evils ,,'hich I have just 
Leen enuJ11crating. '-ro this evil I hl)all no\v direct 
lilY attcntion, having already incidcntally referred to 
it in '-OllIe of the forcgoing rClnark
. 
No analysi
 is subtle and delicate enough to re- 
prc'-ent adequately tbe state of n1Înd unùer ,,'bich ,ye 
Lclicvc, or the 
ubjccts of bclic
 a
 they are pre- 
bcntcù to our thoughts. The end proposed is that of 
delineating, or, a
 it ,vere, painting \,hat the ßlind sees 
and fecl
; no\\ let us consider ,,-bat it is to pourtray 
duly in fornl and colour thing5 lliaterial, anù \ye shaH 

urely understand the difiiculty, or J.ather the ÎInpos- 
siLility, of represcnting the outline and character, the 
hue
 .lnd ,hade
 in \,hich any intellectual view really 
c"Xi
ts in the Inind, or of giving it that substance and 
that exactnc:--s in detail in ,,-hich ('on
i
t!-' itð likeness 
to the original, or of 
ufHcicnlly Inarking tho
e nlinute 
ditlercllcc
 ,\"hich attach to the ..;ame general 'tate of 
1l1ind or tone of thought ac; found in this or that in- 
(lh-iclual rClooipcctivcly. It i
 probable that givcn 
opillion
. (I... hel(1 b)" illdiyi(lual
 c'cn ,,'hCll of the 
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n10st congenial views, are as distinct from each other 
as their faces. Now ho,v minute is the defect in imi- 
tation \vbich hinders the likeness of a portrait frOlTI 
being successful! ho,v easy is it to recognize who is 
intended by it, ,vithout allowing that really he is re- 
presented! Is it not hopeless, then, to expect tbat 
the most diligent and anxious investigation can end in 
lnore than in giving some very rude description of the 
living Inind, and its feelings, thoughts, and reasonings. 
And if it be difficult to analyze fully any state, or 
frame, or opinion of our own minds, is it a less diffi- 
culty to delineate, as Theology !)rofesses to do, the 
".orks, dealings, providences, attributes, or nature of 
Almighty God 1 
In this point of view ,ve may, \vithout irreverence, 
speak even of the ,vords of inspired Scripture as inl- 
perfect and defective; and though tbey are not sub- 
jects for our judgment (God forbid), yet they ,viII for 
tbat very reason serve to enforce and explain better 
,vhat I ,,"ould say, and how far the objection goes. In- 
spiration is defective, not in itself, but in consequence 
of the Dledium it uses and the beings it addresses. 
It uses human language, and it addresses D1aD; and 
neither can man compass, nor can his hundred tongues 
utter, tbe n1ysteries of the spiritual \vorld, and God's 
dealings in this. This vast and intricate scene of 
th iugs cannot be generalized or represented through 
or to the mind of man; and inspiration, in under- 
taking to ..10 bO, necessarily lo\rers ,vhat is divine 
to raise ,,-bat is 11l1l1lau. "Tbat, for instance, i
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the luention nJaùe in Scripture of tbe la,,"s of God's 
govcrnnlent, of Ili
 providence
, counsels, ùesigns, 
auger, and repentance, but a gracious mode (the Blore 
gracious because necessarily in) perfect) of Dlaking man 
contelnplate ,vhat is far beyond him? "Tho :;hall 
give luethod to ,,,hat is infinitely cOlnplex, and ß1ea- 
sure to the unfathomable? "r e are as ,vornlS in an 
abyss of divine ".orks; myriads upon myriads of 
} "cars ,,"ould it take ,,'ore our hearts ever so reliO'iou s 
, 0 , 
and our intellects eyer 
o apprehensive, to recei'.e 
frolll ,,"ithout the just iInpression of those ,yorks 
as they really are, and a
 ex!)erience ,\ oldd COll- 
,.cy then1 to us: sooner, then, than ,ve should kno,v 
nothing, L\hnighty God has condescendc(l to speak to 
u
 so far as hunlan thuught anellangl1age ,viII adlllit, 
Ly approximations, in order to give us practical rules 
for our 0'''11 conùuct anlÎd IIis infinite and eternal 
operations. 
.l\.nd herein consists one great blessing of the Gos- 
pel Co, enant, that in Christ's dcath on the Cross, 
aud in other parts of that all-gracious Econon1r, are 
concentrated, as it '''ere, and 
o presented to us tho
e 
attributes and ,,"orks ,yhich fill eternity. And "\vith a 
like graciousness ,ve are also told, in hUDl3.ll language, 
things concerning Cod IIinl
elf, concerning TIis Son 
nnd IIis Spirit, and concerning IIis :3on's incarnation, 
and the union of t,,'o natures in IIis One Persoll- 
truths ,yhich even a peasant holds iInplicitIy, but 
,rhich .Ahnight)" God" ,,"hether ùy IIi
 A po
tIe
, or by 
1 Ii... Church after thenl, ha
 YOnChSlfed to hring to- 
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gether and methodize, and to con1mit to the keeping 
of science. 
N o\y all such statements are likely at first to strike 
coldly or barshly upon religious ears, ,vhen taken by 
themsel Yes, for this reason if for no other,-that they 
express hea venl y things under earthly iInages, ,vhich 
are infinitely beJo,v the reality. This al)plies espe- 
cially to the doctrine of the Eternal Sonship of our 
Lorù and Saviour, as all kno,v,vho have turned their 
luinùs to the controversies on the subj
ct. 
Again, it may so happen, that statements are only 
po
sible in the case of certain aspects of a doctrine, 
and tbat these seenl inconsistent ,vith each other, or 
mysteries, ".ben contrasted together, apart from ,vhat 
lies bet,veen theln; just as if one were sho\vn the 
I )icture of a little child and an old lnan, and ,vere 
told that they represented the san1e person,-a state- 
)uent ,vhich ,vonld be incomprehensible to those ,vho 
,rere unacquainted ,,'ith the natural changes ,vhich 
take place, in the course of years, in the hUlllall frame. 
Or doctrinal statements lllay be introduced, not so 
much for their o\vn sake, as because many conse- 
q uences flo,y from then1, and therefore a great variety 
of errors may, by Ineans of then1, be prevented. Such 
is the doctrine that our Saviour's personality is in 
IIis Godhead, not in IIis n1anhood; that lIe has 
taken the manhood into God. It is evident tlUtt such 
statelnents, being Inade for the sake of something 
beyond, 'VhCll vie,vcd apart froIlI their end, or III 
theillscl,'e
, are abrupt, and 111ay offend hearer::;. 
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Again, 
o it is, ho,vcyer it lJe explained, that fre- 
(lucutly ".0 do not recognizc our ensations and iùeas, 
,,,hen put into ,yords eyer so carefully. Thc rcprc- 

L'ntation seClns out of 
hapc and strange, and startles 
us, evcn though \ye kno\v not how' to find fault \\'ith 
it. This applie
, at Ica
t in the case of son1C per- 
sons, to portions of the received theological analJ'si
 
of the ÏInpre",sion made upon the n1ind by the Scrip- 
ture notices concerning (1hrist and the IIuly Spirit. 
] n like n1anner, such phrases as " good ".orks are a 
conùition of eternal life," or "the salvation of the 
regenerate ulthnately depends upon themse],es,"- 
though unexceptionable, are of a nature to offend 
t"L'rtain ]ninds. 
1'hi
 difficulty of analyzing our nlorc reconditc 
tceJillg
 happiI) anù cOllvincingly, ha5 a 11lO...t Í1nport- 
ant influcnce upon the 
cience of the Evidences. 
I)cfenders of Christianity naturally select a
 reasons 
t()r helicf nut the highest, the truest, tho most sacred, 
the 1110st intilnately pcrsua
iYe, but such :.
 best 
adulit of being exhibited in argulllcllt ; and these are 
connnonly not the real reason
. 
oJ 
X ay, they arc lcù, for the saBle rca
on, to select 
(;;ueh argumcnts as alJ \"ill aIlo\y; that i
, such as c1e- 
pend on principlcs ,,'hich are no COlnnlon n1casurl' to 
all Ininc.1
. A science {'l"\rtainly i
, in its YCrr nature, 
puhlic property; "'hen, then, the grouJHI
 of Faith 
take the shape of a hook of E,'idcllCC', nothing pro- 
perly caB bL"' a:o.
ulne(l but ,,-hat In('11 ill general ,,-ill 
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grant as true; that is, nothing but \vhat is on a level 
,yith all nlinds, good and bad, rude and refined. 
Again, as to the difficulty of detecting and express- 
ing the real reasons on ,vhich \ve believe, let this be 
considered,-ho,v very differently an argument strikes 
the mind at one time and another, according to its 
particular state, or the accident of the moment. At 
one time it is ,veak and unnleaning,-at another, it is 
nothing short of deillonstration. 'Ve take up a book 
at one tinle, and see nothing in it; at another, it is 
full of \veighty renlarks and precious thoughts. 
SOllletinles a statenlent is axioulatic,-soluetimes \ve 
are at a loss to see \"hat can be said for it. Such, 
for instance, are the follo\ving, many like ,vhich are 
found in controversy ;-that true saints cannot but 
persevere to the end; or that the influences of tbe 
Spirit cannot but be effectual; or that there must be 
an infilllible llead of the Church on earth; or that 
the Ronlan Church, extending into all lands, is the 
Catholic Church; or tbat a Churcb, ,vhicb is Catholic 
abroad, cannot be schisillatical in England; or that, 
if our Lord is the Son of God, lIe must be God; or 
that a Revelation is probable; or that, if God is All- 
po\verful, He 111Ust be also AU-good. "Tho shall 
analyze the assemblage of opinions in this or that 
111ind, \vhich occasions it ahnost instinctively to reject 
or to accept each of these and sin1iIar positions? Far 
be it from Ine to seen1 to insinuate tl1at they are but 
opinions, neither true nor false, and approving them- 
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selves or not, according to the hUlllour or prcjudice 
of thc iuòividual: so far from it, that I ,,,ould lllain- 
tain that the rpcolHlite reasons ,,,hich lead cach person 
to take or decline theIn, arc just the nlost inlportant 
portion of the con
iderations on ,,-hich hi'4 conviction 
depends; and I say so, by ,vay of sho,ving that the 
science of controversy, or again the 
cience uf Eyi- 
dence
, has donc very little, since it cannot analyze 
and exhibit these lllotnclltous rcasons; nay, so far 
has done ".orse than little, in that it profe"'
es to 
have done nluch, and leads the student to nlistakc 
"'hat are but sccondary points in debate, a
 if they 
,,,ere the lnost essential. 
It often happens, for tbe sallIe rea
on, tbat contro- 
versialists or phi1osophcr
 are spoken of by this or 
that person a
 unequal, sOluetilne:::; profound, 
Olne- 
times" eak. Such ca
es of inellualit,y, of cour
(', do 
occur; but \ye should be sure, \"hen telupted so to 
speak, that the fault i5 not \yith ourselves, ,,-ho have 
not entered into an author's ulcaning, or analyzed 
the iInplicit reasonings along \yhich his lllind proceeds 
in those parts of his ,vritings ,,,hich ".e not Iuerely 
di
sent frolll (for that ,,-e 11a ve a right to do), but cri- 
tieise n
 illcon
ecutiyc. 
These reluarks apply espceially to the proofs COlll- 
nlonly brought, ,,'hether for the truth of Chri"tianit

, 
or for certain doctrines frolll texts of 
cripture. Such 
nlleged proof
 arc conllHonlr 
trong or ,light, not in 
thenlSèlvc
, Lut according to the cirCUul
tallces under 
"hich the doctrine profes....e
 to COllIe to U
, ,vhich 
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theJ are brought to prove; and they \vill ha,'e a 
great or snlall effect upon our rninds, according as \ve 
adlnit those circuulstances or not. N O\V, the adlni
- 
sion of those CirCUl11stances in vol yes a variety of ante.. 
cedent vie\vs, presumptions, admitted analogies, and 
the like, many of \vhich it is very difficult to detect 
and anaI)"ze. One person, for instance, is convinced by 
Paley's argunlent from the l\Iiracles, another is not; 
and \vhy? Because the fornler adn1Îts that there is 
a God, that lIe governs tbe ,,"orld, that fIe \vishes 
the salvation of nlan, that the Jight of nature Í" 
not sufficient for man, that there is no other \yay of 
introducing a Revelation but n1Ïracles, and that 
men, \"ho \yere neither enthusiasts nor hnpostors, 
could not have acted as the A}Jostles did, unless they 
had seen the nliracles ,vhich they attested; the other 
denies some one, or nlore, of these statenlents, or does 
not feel the force of S0111e other principle nlore re- 
condite and latent still than aUJ of these, \vhich is 
nevert heless necessary to the validity of the argu- 
nlen t. 
Further, let it be considered, that, even as regards 
\vhat are COTIlmon} y called Evidences, tbat is, argu- 
ments à posteriol}'i, conviction for the most part foJ- 
lo\ys, not upon anyone great and decisive proof or 
token of the point in debate, but upon a nUlnber of 
very minute circulllstances together, \vhich the mind 
is quite unable to count up and lnethodize in an argu- 
mentative form. Let a person OlJJy call to Dlind the 
clear ilTI pression he has about n1attcrs of every day's 
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orcurrenrC', that this Inan is bent 011 a certain oh- 
jcct, or that that Juan ,vas displeascd, or another 
suspicious; or that one is happy, anù another un- 
happy; and ho\"\'" llluch depends in such irn prcssion
 
on lllanner, voice, accent, ,yords uttered, silence in- 

tead of ,vords, and all tho many subtle SJlllptoln
 
,,-IJich are felt ùy the nlind, but cannot be contem- 
plated; and let hilll consider ho,v very poor an ac- 
count he giv(\s of his impression, if he avo".
 it, ana 
is caned upon to justify it. This, indeed, is 11lcant 
hy ,,-hat is called Tnora1 proof, in oppo
ition to legal. 
\\T e speak of an accused person heing guilty ,,'ithout 
any douùt; but still the eyidences of his guilt being 
none of thcln broad and definite enough in thelnse]yes 
to admit of being forced upon the notice of thosp ,,,ho 
arc not ohliged to see thenl. 
No"., should the proof of Christianity, or the 
Scripture proof of its doctrines, be of this subtle 
nature, of course it cannot be exhibited to ad vantage 
in argulllcnt: and even if it be not, but contain 
strong and alnlost legal evidence
, still thert' ,,-ill 
al 'Y3.yS be a tenlptation ill the case of ,vriters on 
Eviùellcc
, or the 
cripture proof of doctrine, to 
o,er-state and exaggerate, or to s}"stenlatize in 
c'\:cess; as if they "ere ßlaking a case in a court 
of 13.,,", rather than siInply and scvcrel}'" nnaIJzing, :1ð 
far a
 i
 pos
ible, certain exi
ting reaSOllS ,,'hy tl)o 
Go
pel is true or ,,'hy it should be considered of n 
certain doctrinal character. It is hardly too JHuch tu 
....ay, that ahn()
t .L11 r(,
l
()nS forlnallyadc1uccrl in nlorn 1 


..) 
- 
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inquirje
, ar(' rather sppcinlens and synlbols of th0 
real grounds, than those grounds themselves. They 
do but approxinlate to a representation of the gene- 
ral character of the proof \vhich the "Triter ,,,ishes to 
convey to another's mind. rrhey cannot, like mathe- 
nlatical proof, be pas
ively follo\ved \vith an attention 
confined to ,vhat is stated, and ,vith the fichnission of 
nothing but ,vhat is urged. Rather, they are hints 
to\yards, and samples of, the true reasoning, and de- 
mand an active, ready, candid, and docile lnind, 
,vbich can thro\v itself into \vhat is said, neglect ver- 
bal difficulties, ancf pursue and carry out principles. 
This is the true office of a ,vriter, to excite and direct 
trains of thought; and this, on the other hand, is the 
too common practice of readers, to expect everything 
to be done for them,-to refuse to think,-to cri- 
ticise the letter, instead of reaching forwards towards 
the sense,-and to account every argument as unsound 
which is illogically ,vorded. IIere is the fertile source 
of controversy, ,vhich may undoubtedly be prolonged 
,vithout limit by those who desire it, ,vhile ,vords are 
incomplete exponents of ideas, anel complex reasons 
demand study, and involve prolixity. They, then, ,vho 
,vish to shorten the dispute, and to silence a captious 
opponent, look out for some Rtrong and manifest argu- 
ment ,vhich may bp stated tcrsply, handled conve- 
niently, and urged rhetorically; 
ome one reason, 
which bears ,vith it a sho\v of vigour and plausibility, 
or a profession of clearness, sitnplicity, or originality, 
and lnay he ea
il)" redn
f'd to lnooel :1IH1 fignrp. ITf\ncp 
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the stress uften laid upon particular texts, as if elc- 
cisi vc of the luatter in hand: hence one disputant 
dismissp
 all parts of the Bible \"hich relate to tlIp 
La\v,-another finds the high rloctrines of Christianity 
revealed in the nook of (
ene
i
,-anothor rejects 
certain portions of the inspired volump, a
 the Epistle 
of St. Jalues,-another gives up the .Apocrypha,- 
another rests the defence of l{pvelation on l\IiracJes 
only, or the Internal Evidence only,-anothcr sw'eeps 
avçay an Christian teaching hut Scripture,-one and 
all from hnpatiencp at bping aIlotted, in the particular 
case, an evidence \vhich does no more than create 
an inlpre
sion on thE' mind; frOll} dislikp of an evi- 
dence, varied, nlinutp, cOJnplicnterl, anrl a <lesirp of 
sOlllethillg producible, striking, and decisive. 
Lastly, 
in('e a test is in it
 very nature of a nega- 
tive character, and since argu1nentativp forIns are 
nlainly a te
t of reasoning, so far they ,yill be but 
critical, not creative. They ,viH he u
eful in raising 
objections, and in ministering to scepticisn1 : they \vill 
pnn dow'n, nnd ,viII not hp ah]p to hui1cl np. 


T have hepll engagprl in proving the follo,ving 
points: that thp rca
onings and orinion
 ,,'hich are in- 
volyed in the act of Fa.ith are latent and implicit: 
that the nlinrl reflpcting 011 it.
elf jq ahle to bring- 
then1 out into SOllle definitp and methodical form; 
that 
"'aith, ho\vever, i
 rOlnplpte ,vithout this }"eßective 
faculty, ,,'hich, in nlatter of fart, often òoes interfere 
,,'ith it, and nlust be used cautiously. 


UXIY. 
_ 


'J' 
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I am quite a\vare that I have sàid nothing but \yhat 
must have often passed through the nlinds of others; 
and it may be asked ,,",hether it is ,vorth ,vhile so diJi- 
gently to traverse old ground. Yet perhaps it is 
never ,,
ithout its use to bring together in one vie,,", 
and steadily contemplate truths, \vhich one by one 
may be familiar not\vithstanding. 
l\Iay we be in the nunlber of those ,vho, ,vith the 
Blessed A postle ,vhom ,ve this day conlmelnorate, 
em ploy all the po,vers of their minds to the service 
of their Lord and Saviour, \vho are dra\vn heaven\,ard 
by IIis ,vonder-\vorking grace, ,,
hose hearts are filled 
,vith IIis love, ,vho reason in His fear, \vho seek IIirn 
in the ,yay of IIis con1mandments, and \vho thereby 
believe on Hin1 to the saving of their souls! 
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Preached on 'Vhit- Tuc
day, 1841. 


1 COR. ii. 15. 


" He that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is judged 
of no man." 


THE gift to ,,
hich this high characteristic i
 ascrihed 
Ly the A postle, is Christian "risdoDl, and the Giver 
is God the IIoIy Ghost. " "r e speak "Tisdonl," lIe 
says, shortly before th(\ text, "an1ong them that are 
perfect, Jyet not the ,,
isdonl of this ,,'orId . . . but \ye 
speak tlH? ,viðdonl of God in a nlJ
tery,even the hidden 
\visdonl." .c\nd after D1aking Inention of the heavenly 
truth" ,,,hich "rj...(lOlll contell1platc'-, he atltJ,,: "God 
hath rpycaled then1 unto us hy rTi
 Spirit. . . ,,(' lUlve 
received, not the '-pirit of th(' ,y o rld, hut thE' 
ph'it 
,,-hich is of GO(1." 
In a forDlcr ycrs 
 St. Paul 
ontra
t., thi
 divine 
"risdonl ".ith Faith. "'1) ...pccch and HJY preach- 
I ng w'a
 not ,,,ith C'nticing '" ()rr1
 of nlan's ,risflonl" 
T:! 
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but in den1011stration of the Spirit anù of po,ver, that 
Jour faith should not stand in the ,visdom of men, 
but in the po\ver of God. IIo\vbeit, ,ve speak 
,visdom an10ng thenl that are perfect." Faith, 
then, and 'Visdolll, are distinct, or even opposite 
gifts. "Tisdolll belongs to the perfect, and more es- 
peciaIJy to preachers of the Gospel; and Faith is the 
elenlentary grace \vhich is required of all, especially 
of hearers. The two are introduced again in a later 
chapter of the sallle Epistle: "To one is given by 
the Spirit the ,yord of ""lsdol1l, to another the ,,,ord 
of }{no\vledge by the saIne Spirit, to another Faith 
by the same Spirit." Such are the t\VO gifts \vhich 
,viII be found to lie at the beginning and at the end 
of our ne\v life, both inteJIectual in their natnre, and 
both divinely imparted; Faith being an exercise of 
the Reason, so spontaneous, unconscious, and unargu- 
mentative, as to seem at first sight even to have a 
moral origin, and "Tisdom being that orderly and 
mature development of thought, ,vhich in earthly 
language goes by the name of science and philosophy. 
In like DIanneI', in the Services of this sacred 
Season, both these spiritual gifts are intimated, and 
both referred to the same heavenly source. The Col- 
]ect virtually speaks of Faith, when it makes mention 
of Almighty God's "teaching the hearts of His 
faithful people by tbe sending to them the light of 
His Holy Spirit;" and of the "rÎsdom of the perfect, 
,vhen it prays God, that "by the same Spirit" ,ve 
may" haye a fight judglllent in all things." 
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Again, in the Go
pel for "Thitsunday, the gift of 
""'i
d()m is surely inlplicd in Christ'ð prolnisc, that 
t he COIn fortcr 
hould teach the _ \ postles "aU thing
," 
anù "bring all things to thcir relncnlbrance \"hatso- 
eycr IIc had 
aid unto the111 ;" and in St. Paul's ex- 
hortation, ,,-hich ,YC read yesterday, "In malice be 
chilùren, but in undcrstanding be men." Again, a 
cultivation of the reasouing faculty, near akin to Phi- 
losophy or "Tisdoll], is surely iUlplied in the precepts, 
of ,,
hich 'yc haye heard, or shall hear, fronl the same 
Apostle and St. John to-day, about "proying all 
things," and "holding fa
t that ,vhich is good," and 
about" trJing tbe spirits ,,,hcther thpy arc of God." 
Again, other parts of our "Thitsun Services speak of 
cxerci
e
 of Rca
on nlore akin to Faith, as being inde- 
pendent of procc
ses of iuyestigation or discussion. 
In Sunday's Gospel our Lord tells us, "lIe that loveth 
l\Iü shall be loved of l\Iy Father, and I ,,-il] love hilTI, 
and "'ill lIJanifest 
 [yself to hinl. . . . If a luan love 
)Ie, he ,,-ill kcep )Iy ".ord
, and )Iy Father ,,-ill ]oye 
hit)}, and 'Ve "'ill COlne unto hin), and make Our abode 
,,,ith hin1." Thi
 TIlanifestation is doubtles
 lllade to 
liS through our natural faculties; but ,vho ,,,in n1
iJl- 
tain that even so fal" as it is addressed to our RC3son, 
it come., to llS in forins of argulnent? .c\.gain, in 
the Go...pel for re
terda)'", "lIe that doctb truth 
con1cth to the Ji o oht," and on the contrary, "LiO'ht is 
eI 0 
CODle into the ".01'1<.1, and 111cn loyed darkness rather 
than light, becau'-'c their ùceds "'ere evil; for every 
one that rloeth evil hateth the Jight." 
Ien do not 
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cll00se light or darkness \vithout Reason, but by an 
instinctive Reason, \vbich is prior to argulnent and 
proof. And in the Gospel for to-day, "The sheep 
hear l-lis voice, and He calleth His o\vn sheep by 
name, and leadeth then1 out. The sheep follo\v IIinl, 
for theJ kno\v IIis voice, and a stranger ,viII they not 
follow, for they kno\v not the voice of strangers." 
The sheep could not tell how they knew the Good 
Shepherd; they had not analyzed their o\vn iU1- 
In
essions or cleared the grounds of their kno,vledge, 
yet dou btless grounds there \vere: they, ho\vever, 
acted spontaneously on a loving Faith. 
In proceeding, then, as I shall no,v do, to inquire 
into the nature of Christian 'Visdom, as a habit or 
faculty of mind distinct froll1 Faith, the mature fruit 
of Reason, and nearly ans\vering to ,vhat is meant 
by Philosophy, it ll1Ust not be supposed that laIn 
ùenying its spiritual nature or its divine origin. Al- 
mighty God influences us and works in us, tIlrough 
our nlinds, not ,vithout them or in spite of then1; as 
at the fall \ve did not become other beings than ,vhat 
\ve had been, but forfeited gifts \vhich had been 
added to us on our creation, so under the Gospel \ve 
do not lose any part of tbe nature in \vhich we are 
born, but regain ,vhat ,ve have lost. "r e are \vhat 
,ve ,vere, and something nlore. And ,,,hat is true of 
God's dealings \yith our lllinds generally, is true in 
particular as regards our reasoning po\yers. IIis grace 
does not supersede, but uses them, aud rene\vs then1 
by using. 'Ve gain Truth by rea
ollillg, ,yhether Ílu- 
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plicit or explicit, in a state of nature; ,ve gain it in 
the 
ame way in a state of grace. Both Faith and 
'Visdonl, the e]elllentary and the perfecting gift of 
the IIoIy Spirit, are intellectual habits, and involve 
the exercise of Reason, and may be examined and de- 
fined as any other po\ycr of the mind, and are subject 
to perversion and error, and Inay b
 fortified by rules, 
just as if they ""ere not instrun1ents in the hands of 
the 1\108t IIigh. It is no derogation, then, from the 
divine origin of Christian "Tisdolll, to treat it in its 
human aspect, to show what it consists iu, and ,,-hat 
are its counterfeits and perversions; to detern1ine, 
for instance, that it is much the saIne as Philosophy, 
and that its perversions are such as love of systeln, 
theorizing, fancifulness, dogmatism, and bigotry,-as 
,ve shall be led to do. And no\\" to enter upon our 
su bject. 
The ,yords philosophy, a phiJosophical spirit, en- 
largen1ent or expansion of nliud, enlightened ideas, 
a ,vise and conlprehensi ve view of things, and the 
like, are, I need hardly say, of frequent occurrence 
in the literature of this day, and are taken to n1ean 
very nIuch the 
ame thing. That they are allfays 
used ,vith a definite meaning, or ,vith any n1eaning at 
all, ,yilJ be nlaintaincd by no one; tbat so nIany per- 
sons, and many of theln n1('11 of great ability, should 
u"e then1 ab"olutely ,rith no nlcalling ,vhatever, and 
yet 
hould Iav such stress and rest so much U p on 
J J 
then1, is, on the other hanù, not to be supposed. Yet 
thcir lneauing certainly requircs dra\ril1g out and 
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illustrating. Perhaps it ,yill be best ascertained by 
setting do\vn some cases, ,vhich are conlnlonly under- 
stood, or will be claimed, as instances of this process 
of mental gro\vth or enlargement, in the sense in 
which the \vords are at present used. 
I suppose that, ,vhen a person whose experience 
has hitherto been confined to our o,vn calm and Ull- 
pretending scenery, goes for the first time into parts 
\vhere physical nature puts on her ,vilder and more 
awful forIns, whether at home or abroad, as especially 
into mountainous districts,-or when one ,vho has 
ever Ii ved in a quiet village comes for the first time 
to a great metropolis,-he will have a sensation of 
Inental enlargenlent, as having gained a range of 
thoughts to which he was before a stranger. 
Again, the view of the heavens, ,vhich the tele- 
scope opens upon us, fills and possesses the mind, 
and is called an enlargement, ,vhatever is meant by 
the term. 
Again, the sight of an assemblage of beasts of 
}Jrey and other foreign animals, their strangeness and 
startling novelty, the originality (if I may use the 
term,) and mysteriousness of their forms, and ges- 
tures, and habits, and their variety and independence 
of one another, expand the Inind, not \vithout its 
O'Vl1 consciousness; as if knowledge were a real 
opening, and as if an addition to the external objects 
presented before it \vere an addition to its in,vard 
po \vers. 
Hence physical 
ciellee, generally, in all its depart- 
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Inents, að bringing before us the exuberant riches, the 
active principles, Jet the orderly course of the uni- 
\ erse, is often set forth even as the only true phi- 
losophy, and ,viII be allo\ved by all persons to have 
a certain po\ver of elevating and exciting the nlind, 
and yet to exercise a tranquillizing influence upon it. 
Again, the kno\yledge of history, and again, the 
kno\vledge of books generally-in a ,vord, ,vhat is 
Ineant by education, is conlnlonly said to enlighten 
and enlarge the mind, ,,
hereas ignorance is felt to 
invol ve a nalTo"" range and a feeble exercise of its 
po\vers. 
.LL\gain, \"hat is called seeing the ,,",orId, entering into 
active life, going into society, travelling, acquaintance 
,vith the various classes of the C0111nlunity, coming 
into contact \vith the principles and modes of thought 
of separate parties, interests, or nations, their opi- 
Hions, vie\vs, ain1s, habits, and manners, their religious 
creeds and forms of \vorship,-all this exerts a per- 
ceptible effect upon the mind, ,vhich it is impossible 
to nlistake, be it good or be it bad, and \vbich is popu- 
larly called its enlargement or enlightenment. 
Again, \"hen a person for the first time hears the 
arguments and speculations of unbeIieve,.s, and feels 
,vhat a very novel light they cast upon \vhat he has 
hitherto accounted luOst sacreJ, it cannot be denied, 
that, unles
 he is shocked and clo
es his ears and 
heart to then1, he ,yill have a sense of expansion and 
elevation. 
Again, 
ill brings ,,,ith it its O\Vll ell]argeulent of 
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Inind, ,vhich Eve ,vas telnpted to covet, and of ,vhich 
she made proof. This, perhaps, in the instance of 
some sins, to which the young are especially tempted, 
is their great attraction and their great recompense. 
They excite the curiosity of the innocent, and they 
intoxicate the inlagination of their Iniserable victims, 
,,,hose eyes seem opened upon a ne,v ,vorld, fronI 
,Y]1Ïch they look back npon their state of innocence 
,vith a sort of pity and contelnpt, as if it ,vere belo\v 
the dignity of men. 
On the other hand, l'eligion has its o,vn enlarge- 
ment. It is often remarked of uneducated persons, 
,vho hitherto ha ye Ii ved ,vithout seriousness, that on 
their turning to God, looking into then1se]yeS, regu- 
]ating their hearts, refornling their conduct, and 
studying the inspired 'V ord, they seem to become, in 
point of intellect, different beings from ,vhat they 
1vere before. Before, they took things as they came, 
and thought no l110re of one tIling than of another. 
nut no,v every event has a llleaning ; they forn1 their 
o\yn estinlate of ,vhatever occurs; they recollect tinles 
and seasons; and the ,vorId, instead of being like the 
streaUl ,vhich the countryulan gazed on, ever in 
Illotion and never in progress, is a various and com- 
plicated dran1a, ,,-ith parts and ,vith an object. 
Again, those ,,,ho, being used to nothing better than 
the divinity of ,vhat is historically kno,vn as the non- 
conformist school,-or, again, of the latitudinarian, 
-are introduced to the theology of the early Church, 
\vilJ often hayc a vi vid ðen
e of cnlargenleut, and \vill 
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feel they have gained sonlething, as becolning a\vare 
of the existence of doctrines, opinions, trains of 
thought, principles, aims, to ,vbich hitherto they have 
been strangers. 
And again, such ,yorks as treat of the l\Iinistry of 
the Prophets under the various divine Di
pen'3ations, 
of its nature and characteristics, \vhy it ,vas instituted 
and ,,
hat it has effected; the Dlatter, the order, the 
gro",th of its disclosures; the vio\vs of divine Pro vi- 
(lence, of the divine counsels and attributes \vhich it 
,ras the Dleans of suggesting; and its contrast \\'Ìth 
the pretences to prophetical kno\vledge ,vhich the 
,,'orld furnishes in 111ere political partisans or popular 
fortune-tellers; such treatises, a') all \vill adlnit, may 
fitly be said to enlarge the mind. 
Ùnce ßlore, such ,,'orkti as Bishop Butler's Analogy, 
,,'hich carryon the characteristic linealnents of the 
Gospel Dispensation into the visible course of things, 
and, as it 'v ere, root its doctrines into nature and so- 
ciety, not only !)resent before the mind a large vie,y 
of the nlatters handled, but \vill be c0111n10nly said, 
and surely, as all ,vill fee], ,vith a true Dleaning, to 
enlarge the 111illd itself \vhich is put in pOß
ession ûf 
thenl. 
These instances sho\v beJond an question that ,vhat 
is called Philosophy, 'rlsdoln, or Enlargement of 
lnilld, has SOllie intiluate dependence upon the acqui- 
sition of l(l1o\vledge; and Scripture 
eenl
 to 
ay the 
banle thing. "God gave So]01l1on," 
aYs the inspired 
\\Titer, " ,,'i
tloln and ullder
tallding, e
ceeding much, 
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aud largeness of heart even as the sand that is on the 
sea shore. . . . .And he spake three thousand proverbs, 
and his songs ,vere a thousand and five. And he 
spake of trees, fronI the cedar-tree that is in Le- 
banon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
,,,all. lIe spake also of beasts and of fo,vl, and of 
creeping things and of fishes." And again, ,vhen the 
Queen of Sheba caBle, "Solomon told her all her 
questions; there \vas not any thing hid fronl the king, 
\vhieh he told her not." And in like nlanner St. 
Paul, after speaking of the 'Visdom of the perfect, 
calls it a revelation, a kno,,,ledge, of the things of God, 
such as the natural man "discerneth" not. And in 
another Epistle, evidently speaking of the 
ame "Tis- 
donl, he prays that his brethren lllay be given to 
"conlprehend ,vith all saints \vhat is the breadth and 
length and depth and height, and to kno\v the love 
of Christ \vhich passeth kno\vledge, that they Inight 
be filled ,yith all the fulness of God." 
IIo\yever, a very little consideration ,viII make it 
plain also, that kno\vledge itself, though a condition 
of the mind's enlargelnent, yet, \yhateyer be its range, 
is not that very thing \vbich enlarges it. Ratber the 
foregoing instances sho\v that this enlargement con- 
sists in the C01Jlpa1'ison of the subjects of kno\rledge 
one ,vith another. "r e feel ourselves to be ranging 
freely, \vhen \ve not only learn something, but also 
refer it to ,yhat \ve kne\v before. It is not the luere 
addition to our kno\yledge \vhich is the enlargelnent, 
but the change of place, the moven1cnt oll\vards, uf 
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that l110ral centre', to \vI. ich \rhat "-c kllo,v and ""hat 
'\"e have been aCfluiring, the ,,,hole Blass of our 
kno,vlc(lgc, a
 it "'ere, gra yitate
. .A. \nd thereforo 
a philosophical cast of thought, or a comrrehensiv
 
Inind, or ,,"isdonl in conùuct or policy, ill)plic
 a con- 
nectcd vie,," of the olù ,,-ith the ne,v; an insight into 
the bearing and influence of each part npon every 
other; ,,'ithout ,,'hich there i
 no ,,-hole, and could be 
no centre. It is the kno,vledge, not only of thing
, 
Lut of their J11utual relation
. It ib organizcd, and 
therefore Ii ving kno\vledge. 
A llun1her of instances n1Íght readily be supplied 
in ,,'hich kno,yleelge is found apart fronl tbi
 analy- 
tical treatlnent of thc Inatter of it, and in ,,,hich it 
is never 3"-sociatpd ,yith Philo'"-ophy, or considered to 
open, enlarge, and enlighten thp nlÎ1Hl. 
}?or instance, a great nICInOr)'" i
 neyer madc sYßo- 
n)"Inous \\-ith "Tisdolll, auy lnore than a dictionary 
,,"ould be called a treatise. There are men ,,,bo COl1- 
tenlplate things both in the n13
S and in<1ividuaH}., 
hut not correlatiy(
ly, ,,'ho accuIl1ulate facts ,,'ithout 
forining judgments, ,vho are satisfied ,,-ith deep learn- 
ing or extcll'"-i ve illfornlatiolJ. The)" Ina}" be linguists. 
antiquarian
, annalists biograrhcr
, or naturali
t
; 
but, ,vhatc\"cr their llierits, ,,-hich are often yerr grpat, 
they have no clailn to be con
idered philo
opher8. 
To the 
anle cla
' belong persons, in other rc- 
spects very t1ifferent, ,vho have ::,cen luuch of the "'orlel, 
and of the Incn \"ho, in their o\"n clay, have plaJt'cl 
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a conspicuous part in it, \"ho are full of infornUl- 
tion, curious and entertaining, about lllen and thing
, 
but who, having lived under the influence of no very 
clear or settled principles, speak of everyone and 
everything as mere facts of history, not at.telnpting 
to illustrate opinion8, measures, aims, or poIicy,-not 
discussing or teaching, but conversing. 
Or take, ,vhat is again a very different instance, the 
case of persons of little intellect, and no education, 
who perhaps have seen much of foreign countries, 
and who receive in a passive, otiose, unfruitful way, 
the various facts ,vhich are forced upon thenl. Sea- 
faring men, for exalnple, range frolll one end of the 
earth to the other; but the multilJIicity of l)heno- 
mena ,vhich they bave encountered, forms no har- 
monious and consistent picture upon their imagina- 
tion; they, as it "rere, see the tapestry of human life 
on the ,vrong side of it. They sleep, and they rise up, 
and they find themselves no,y in Europe, no,v in 
Asia; they see visions of great cities and ,vild re- 
gions; they are in the nlarts of comnlerce, or amid 
the islands of the ocean; they gazp on the Andes, 
or they are ice-bound; and nothing ,vhich meets 
them carries them on to any idea beyond itself. No- 
thing has a 111eaning, nothing has a history, nothing 
has relations. Everything stanò
 by itself: and 
COlues and goes in its turn, like the shifting sights 
of a sho,v, leaving the beholder ,,
here he was. Or, 
again, under other circumstanc
s, everything seenH
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to such persons strange, lllollstrous, Iniraculou
, anet 
R"\vful; as in table, to Ulysseb and hi
 conlpanions in 
thcir "\Y3.nderings. 
Or, again, tho censure often passed on \vhat is 
called undigested reading, sho"\vs us that kno,,-lcdgû 
,vithout system is not l)hilosopby. Studcnts ,vho 
store thenl
elYes so alnply with literature or science, 
that no rOOln is left for determining the respective 
relations ,vhich exist bet,veen thcir acquisitions, one 
by one, are leather said to load their lllinds than to 
enlarge thenl. 
Sccpticislll, in religious lnatters, affords another 
in
tance in point. Those "\,ho deliberateI r refuse' to 
form a judgment upon the most monlentous of all 
subjects; ,,'ho are content to pass through ]ife in 
ignorance, ,vhy it is gi Yen, or by ,vholn, or to "hat 
it leads; and ,vho bear to be ,vithout tests of truth 
and error in conduct, ,vithout t"uIe and measure for 
the principles, persons, and events, ,vhich they en- 
counter daily,-these DIen, though they often c]aiIn, 
,vill not by any Christian be granted, the namp of 
philosophers. 
A II this i
 Inore than enough to sho\\" that SOllIe 
analJtical proce

, sonIC sort of S)'stcll1atizlng, SOJ11(" 
insight into the mutual relation of things, is pssclltial 
to that elllar,Q'elnent of lnilld or philos0phical tClnpC'r, 
,vhich is comn1011ly attributed to the acquisition of 
kno,vledge. I n other ,yords, Philosophy is lle:l'"on 
e"ercisc<1 upon I(llo,vledgc; for, froBl the natnrp of 
the r:l
e, "hpre t h(. thct
 are gi \ .....u, as is hcrD SII p- 
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posed, Reason is synollJrnous ,vith analysis, ha.Yiug 
no office beyond that of ascertaining the relation
 
existing bet,veen thetn. R,cason is the po,ver of pro- 
ceeding to ne,v i(leas by means of given ones. "TIJ(

re 
but one main idea is given, it C3n employ itself in 
developing this into its consequences. Thus, froD1 
scanty data, it often dra\vs out a ,vhole system, each 
part ,,,ith its ascertained relations, collateral or linea1, 
to"
ards the rest, and all consistent together, because 
all derived from one and the san1e origin. And 
should means be found of ascertaining directly some of 
the facts ,vhich it has been deducing by this abstract 
})rocess, then their coincidencp ,,,ith its å '[n-iori 
judgments ,,,ill serve to provp the accuracy of it
 
deductions. "There, ho,,"ever, the facts or doctrines 
in question are all kno,yn frotH the first, there, in- 
stead of advancing from idea to idea, Reason does 
but connect fact ,vith fact; instead of discovering, it 
does but analyze; and ,,,,hat ,vas, in tbe former case, 
the tracing out of inferences, heconleR a laying ÒO'YIl 
of relations. 
Philosoph}T, then, is Reason exercised upon Kno,y- 
ledge; or the I(no,vledge not Inerely of things in 
general, but of things in their relations to 011(=\ 
another. It is the po,yer of referring everything to 
its true place in the universal systelTI,-of under- 
standing the various aspects of each of it
 parts,-of 
comprehending tbe exact value of ench,-of tracing" 
pach back\vards to its beginning, and for\\Tard to it
 
end,-of anticipating the separate tendencies of each, 
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and their re
pective checks or couutpractions; and thus 
of accounting for anoDlalie,,-, alls"rcrillg ol
cctions, sup- 
pl).ing deficiencies, making a]]o,,'ance for errors, anù 
nlceting cillergcncics. It never vic\v
 any part of the 
extended ::;uhject-lnatter of kllo,,,lcdge, ,,,ithout recol- 
lecting that it is but a part, or ,,'ithout the a
sociatiolls 
,,-hich spring froIn thi
 recollection. It Inakcs everJ'- 
thing lead to everything el:;e; it cOlllIDunicatcs the 
irnag(:l of the" hole body to every separate 1nember, 
till the ,,-hole becoDles in imagination like a 
pirit, 
evcrJwhere pervading and penetrating its eotnpollcnt 
partC3, and giving thelll their one definite Ineaning. 
Just as our bodily organs, ,,-hen lllentioned, recal to 
nlind their function in the hody, :tS the ,yord creation 
suggests the idea of a Creator, a
 subjects that of a 

overeign, 
o in th(\ nlin(l of a philosopher, the ele- 
Inent::; of the physical and l110ral ,,,orld, sciences, arts, 
pursuit", ranks, office
, eveDt
, opinions, individua- 
Jitic
, arc all vie,vcd, not in thelnscl ve
 but 3" rela- 
tive terms, suggesting a multitude of correlative
, 
and gradually, hy sncce

ivl' conl hinatiol1
 converging 
one and all to their true centre. 1\ fen, ,,,laose nlind
 
are pos)o:e:..;
cd hy sOnle onl' ollject, take exaggeratec1 
yie,,,"s of it
 inlportance, are feverish in their pur5,uit 
"of it, and nre '-tart led or dO"'llc3.
[ on finrlin IT ob- 

ta('le
 in the "'a). of it; tit('Y are evpr in alarIn or 
in tran"port; and they, 011 the contrary, ,rho haye no 
nrrn grn
r of rrinciple
 nrp perplf'xf>eI and lo
(' their 
""=1.)' cvery fresh step they take. rrhc: (10 not kno,\" 
,,'hat to think or say of lIe,,- phCllOtnella "hich Ineet 
C
I\r. s. U 
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then}, of ,,,hatever kind; they have no vie,\y, as it may 
be called, concerning persons, or occurrences, or facts, 
'\vhich COlne upon them 
uddenly; they cannot forn1 
a judgment, or determine on a course of action; and 
they ask the opinion or ad vice of others as a relief t.o 
their minds. But Philosophy cannot be partial, can- 
not be excI usi ve, cannot be impetuous, cannot be 
surprised, cannot fear, cannot lose its balance, cannot 
be at a loss, cannot but be patient, collected, and 
nlajestically calm, because it discerns the ,,
hole in 
each part, the end in each beginning, the ,yorth of 
each interruption, the measure of each delay, be- 
cause it al\vays kno,vs ,vhere it is, and ho\y its path 
lies from one point to another. There are nlen ,vho, 
'\vhen in difficulties, by the force of genius, originate 
at the moment vast ideas or dazzling projects; '\vho, 
under the impulse of excitement, are able to cast a 
light, alnlost as if from inspiration, on a subject or 
course of action '\vhich comes before them; ,vho have 
a sudden presence of Dlil1d equal to any en1ergency, 
rising '\vith the occasion, and an undaunted heroic 
bearing, and an energy and keenness, '\"hich is but 
sharpened by opposition. Faith 
s a gift analogous 
to this thus far, that it acts pronlptly and boldly on 
the occasion, on slender evidence, as if guessing and 
reaching for\vard to the truth, alnid darkness or con- 
fusion; but such is not the "Tisdom of the perfect. 
It is the clear, calm, accurate ,\Tision, and compre- 
hension of the "rhole course, the ,vhole \vork of God; 
and thongh there is none \vho has it in its fulness 
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hut lIt' ,,'bo " 
earcheth all things, )"ea, the deep 
things of" the Creator, yet " by that Spirit" they 
arc, in a measure, "revealed unto us." And thus, 
according to that nleasure, is the text fulfilled, that 
" he tlrlt is 
piritual judgetb all things Jet he hÍ1n- 
self is judged b) no l11an." Others understand hinl 
not, master not his iùca
, fail to cOluhine, harnlonize, 
or mahe consistent, those distinct views and principles 
,,'hich COllIe to hinl from the Infinite Light, and are 
iUf.\pirations of the breath of GOtl. lIe, on the COll- 
trar)", compa
;::)es others, and locates thel)], and anti- 
cipates their acts, and fathon]
 thcir thought
, for, in 
the .\postle's language, he "hath the nlind of Christ," 
and all things are his, " ,,'hether Paul, or .r\ pollos, or 
Cepha"l, or t}u-- ".orld, or life, or (leath, or things prp- 

ent, or things to conle." Such is the Inaryellou,-:- 
ne

 of thl
 Pentcco
tal gift, ,,'herein ""e "have an 
unction from the [10])" One, anù kno\\" all thing
.n 
Now, this yicw of th(\ uature of Philo.;;ophy leads 
to t lIe folJo,ving reJnark: that, ,,'herem. no argu- 
Inent
 in favour of religion are of much account but 
such as rest on a philo
ophical ha
is Eyidpnccs of 
Religion, as they are called, ,,'hich are truly such, 
11lust cont:ist nlainly in "uclt inYe
tigatioll
 into the 
relation of idea to idea, 
ul(1 devplopnlent ()f 
)'c;tetn, 
as ha, e been (If'
crih('(l if Philo...ophy lie in the'-e 
abstract exerci ...s of Reason. ðl1Ch, for instance, i
 
the 
rgunlent frolH a111.loO")'", or fronl the 
tructure of 
prophecy, or fl.OIl) thp n(\('d
 of hunuul natnrp and 
the fuInes" of tilne; or frolH the Ciat holic Church. 
u2 
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From ,vhich it foIlo\vs, first, that ,vhat may be ca1Jed 
the rhetorical or forensic Evidences,-I mean those 
,vhich are content ,vith the proof of certain facts, 
moti ves, and the like, such as, that a certain miracle 
n1ust have taken place, or a certain prophecy must 
ha ve been both ,vritten before, and fulfilled in, a 
certain event; these, ,vhatever their lllerits, ,vhich I 
have no ,vish to disparage, are not philosophical. 
And next, it follo\vs that Evidences in general are not 
the essential ground,vork of Faith, but its re,vard; 
since 'Visdom is the last gift of the Spirit, and Faith 
the first. 
In the foregoing observations I have, in fact, been 
sho\ving,-in prosecution of a line of thought to \vhich 
I have before now dra\vn attention,-,vhat is the true 
office, and ,vhat the legitimate bounds of those ab.. 
stract exercises of Reason ,vhich may best be de- 
scribed by the nalne of systenlatizing. They are in 
their highest and most honourable place, ,,
hen they 
are employed upon the vast field of I{no,vledge, not 
conjecturing ul1kno\vn truths, but cOlnparil1g, adjust- 
ing, connecting, explaining facts and doctrines ascer- 
tained. Such a use of Reason is Philosophy; such 
employment ,vas it to ".hich the reason of Newton 
dedicated itself; and the reason of Butler; and the 
reason of those ancient Catholic Divines, nay, in their 
measure, of those illustrious thinkers of the n1iddJe 
ages, ,vho have treated of the Christian faith on sys- 
tem, Athanasius, Augustine, A_quinas. But where 
the exercise of Reason much outstrips our I{no,,'- 
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leùge; ,,"here I( no,vledge is limited, and lteason ac- 
tive; ,,,here ascertained truths are seantJ, anù eourses 
of thought abound; there inùu]gence of sJ
tem is 
un
afe, and n1ar ùe dangerous. In such cases there 
is Hluch neeù of ,varine

, jealousy of self, anù haùi- 
tual dread of presulnption, paraùox, and unreality, 
to pre&
rve our deductions ,,,ithin the bounds of 
sobriety, and our guesses from assuming the character 
of dbcoveric3. System, ,vhich is the very soul, or, 
to 
peak 1110re precisel), the forn1a] cause of Philo- 
sophy, ,yl}Cll exerci
ed upon adequate kno,vledge, 
does but Juake, or tend to make, theorists, doglnatists, 
pbilo"ophist
, and scctarians, ,,,hen or so far as !(no\v- 
ledge is lilnited or inconlplete. 
This stateulcnt, ,,,hich ,rill not be questioned, per- 
haps, in the ab
tract, requires to he illustrated in 
detail, and that at a length inconsistent ,,-ith lilY 
pre
ellt lhnits. A t the risk, how'eyer, of exceeding 
theIn, I ,,,ill attelnpt so llluch as this,-to sho,,,, that 
Faith, distinct as it is fron1 argunlent, discu
sion, in- 
vestigation, philosophy, nar, ft'Oll1 Reason altogether, 
in the popular sense of the ',"orù, is at the 
anle time 
pcrfectl)" distinct also fro111 narro,vness of lllind in all 
its shapes, though SOll1etÏIlles acciùcnta]]y connected 
,,'ith it in particular instances. I anl lcd to give atten- 
tion to this point frolH its conncction ".ith suLjccts, of 
,,,hich [ have alrcady treated on forlner occasions. 
It is as if a la ".. of the Inlluan Inint1, eycr to do 
things in ono anti the 
anle ,vay. It is not various 
ill its nlodes of action, exccpt by an effort; but, if 
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left to itself: it becomes ahnost mechanical, as a 
1l13tter of course. Its doing a thing in a certain \vay 
to-day, is the cause of its doing it in tbe saIne way 
to-morro.\v. The order of the day perpetuates itself. 
This is, in fact, only saying that habits arise out of 
acts, and that character is inseparable from our moral 
nature. Not only do our features and Dlake remain 
the same day after day, but ,ve speak in the same tone, 
adopt the same phrases and turns of thought, fall 
into the same expressions of couutenance, and walk 
with the same gait as yesterday. And, besides, "ve 
}Jave an instinctive love of order and arrangement; 
,ve think and act by rule, not only unconscious]y, 
but of set purpose. l\Ietbod approves itself to us, 
and aids us in various ,vays, and to a certain point is 
pleasant, and in some respects absolutely necessary. 
Even sceptics cannot proceed .w
ithout elementary 
principles, thougb they \vould fain dispense ",ith 
every yoke and bond. Even the uneducated have 
their o\"n rude modes of classifying, not the less 
}'eally such, because fantastic or absurd; children too, 
amid their awe at all that meets them, yet in their 
o\vn thoughts unconsciously subject these ,vonders 
to a Ia,v. Poets, ,,,hile they diso\vn philosophy, frame 
an ideal system of their o,vn; and naturalists invent, 
if they do not find, orders and genera, to assist the 
lnemory. Latitudinarians, again, ,vhile they profess 
charity to,vards all tloctrines, nevertheless count it 
heresy to oppose the principle of latitude. Those 
\vho cOIH.lelllll persecution for religious opinion
, ill 
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sclf-defcnee, persecute those \vl1o ad vocate it. Fe\v 
of those "Tho maintain that the exercise of private 
judglnent upon Scripture leads to the attainment of 
Gospel truth, ean tolerate the Socinian and Pelagian, 
,,,ho in their o\yn inquiries have taken pains to con- 
FornI to this rule. Thus, ,vhat is invidiously called 
(1ognlatisnl and system, in one shape or other, 
n 
one degree or another, iR, I may say, necessary to the 
human mind; ,ve cannot reason, feel, or act, ,vithout 
it; it forn1s the stamina of thought, ,vhich, when it 
is removed, languishes, and droops. Sooner than dis- 
pense ,vith principles, the mind ,viII take them at the 
hand of others, \viII put up ,vith such as are faulty 
or uncertain ;-alld thus llluch 'Visdom, Bigotry, and 
Faith, have in conunon. Principle is the life of them 
all; but 'Visdom is the application of adequate prin- 
ciples to the state of things as ,ve find then1, Bigotry 
is the application of inadequate or narro\v principles, 
,vhile Faith is the Inaintenance of principles, with- 
out caring to apply or adjust them. Thus they 
differ; and this distinction ,viII serve to enable us 
to contrast Bigotry and Faith with 'Visdom, as I 
proposed. 
No,\", certainly, Faith may be confused ,vithBigotry, 
dogmatism, positiveness, and kindred habits of mind, 
on several plausible grounas: for, ,vhat is Faith but 
a reaching forth after truth amid darkness, upon the 
,varrant of certain anteeedcllt notions or spontaneous 
feelings 1 It is a presuTI1ption about lnatters of fact, 
npon principle rather than on kno\vledge; and ,vhat 
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is Bigotry also but this? And, further still, its 
grounds being thus conjectural, what does it issue in ? 
in the absolute acceptance of a certain message or 
doctrine as' divine; that is, it starts from probabi- 
lities, yet it ends in peremptory statements, if so be, 
Inysterious, or at least beyond experience. It be- 
lieves an informant alnid doubt, yet accepts his in- 
fornlation without doubt. Such is the prÌ1nâ facie 
resemblance between two habits of mind, which never- 
theless are as little to be confused 'as the Apostles 
with their Jewish persecutors, as a few words may 
suffice to show. 
Now, in tbe first place, though Faith be a pre- 
sumption of facts under defective knowledge, yet, be 
it observed, it is altogether a practical principle. It 
judges and decides because it cannot help doing so, 
for the sake of the Inan himself: who exercises it, not 
in the ,vay of opinion, not as aiDling at abstract truth, 
not as teaching some theory or vie,v. It is the act of 
a mind feeling that it is its duty any how, under its 
particular circumstances, to judge and to act, whether 
its light be greater or less, and wishing to make the 
most of that light and acting for the best. Its know- 
ledge, then, though defective, is not insufficient for 
the purpose for ,vhich it uses it, for this plain reason, 
because (such is God's will) it has no more. The 
servant who bid his Lord's Dloney ,vas punished; and 
we, since we did not make our circumstances, but 
\vere placed in them, shaH be judged, not by then], 
but by our u
e of then1. A view of duty, such as 
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this, nlay lead us to \vrong acts, but not to act ,vrongly. 
Christians have sometimeg inflicted death from a zeal 
not according to kno\vledge; and sometiuJes they 
have been eager for the toleration of heresy from an 
iJl-instructed charity. Under such circumstances a 
man's error may be more acceptable to God than 11is 
truth; for his truth, it may be, uut evidences clear- 
ness of intellect, \vhereas his error proceeds froDI con- 
scientiousness; though ,,-hence it proceeds, and \vhat 
it evidences, in a partieular case, must be left to the 
Searcher of hearts. 
Faith, then, though a presumption, has this pecu- 
liarity, that it is exercised under a sense of personal 
responsibility. It is when our presumptions take a 
,vide range, \"hen they affect to be systematical and 
philosophical, when they are indulged in matters of 
speculation, not of conduct, not in reference to self 
but to others, then it is that they deserve the name 
of bigotry and dognlatism. For in such a case ,ve 
make a \vrong use of such light as is given us, and 
nlistake \vhat is "a lantern unto our feet" for the 
sun in the heavens. 
Again, it is true that Faith as ,veIl as Bigotry 
maintains dogmatic statements ,vhich go beyond its 
kno,vledge. It uses ,vords, phrases, propositions, it 
accepts doctrines and practice
, \yhich it but partialIy 
understands, or not at all. N o\r, so far iudeed as these 
statenlents do not relate to matters of this \vorld, but 
to heavenly things, of course they are no evidence of 
Bigotry. As the ,,-idest experience of life \,"ould not 
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tend to relnove the mysteriousne
s of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, so even the narro,vest does not de- 
prive us of the right of asserting it. l\Iuch kno\vledge 
and little kno\yledge leave us very n1uch as \ve \vere, 
in a matter of this kind. But the case is very different 
\vhen positions are in question of a social or moral 
character, w'hich claim to be rules or maxÏIns for po- 
litical conlbination or conduct, for the ,veIl-being of 
the ,vorld, or for the guidance of public opinion. 
Yet lnany such positions Faith certainly does ac- 
cept; and thus it seems to place the persons \vbo 
act upon it in the very position of the bigoted, theo- 
retical, and unreal; ,,,ho use ,vords beyond their 
depth, or avo,v sentiments to ,vhich they have no right, 
or enunciate general principles on defective kno\v- 
ledge. Questions, for instance, about the theory of go- 
vernn1ent, national duties, the establisbmen t of Re- 
ligion, its relations to the State, the treatment of the 
poor, and the nature of tbe Christian Church: these and 
other such, may, it cannot be denied, be peren1ptorily 
settled, on religious grounds, by persons ,yh ose quali- 
fications are manifestly unequal to so great an under- 
taking, who have not the kno,vledge, }Jenetration, 
subtlety, calmness, or experience, ,,,hich are a claÏIn 
upon our attention, and ,,,ho in consequence are, at 
first 8ight, to say the least, very like bigots and par- 
tisans. 
N o\v that Faith may run into Bigotry, or may be 
mixed \vith Bigotry in n1atter of fact in this instance 
or that, of cour
e I do not deny; at the saIne tinle 
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the t\\'o habits of lnilld, \vhatever be their rcsenl- 
blauce, differ in their dognlatisln, in this :-ßigotry 
profcs 'cs to understand ,,-hat it Illaintains, though it 
doc
 not; it nrgues and infers, it diso,vns Faith, and 
makes a sIlo\" of Reason instead of it. It persists, 
not in abandoning argunlent, hut in arguing only in 
one ,yay. It tal.es up, not a religious, but a pbilo- 
sophical position; it lays claim to "ri:sdom, ,vherpa
 
Faith fronl the first nlakes Inen '"illing, ,vitb the 
A po:stle, tu be fool
 for Christ's "iake. Faith sets out 
,,,ith }>utting reasoning aside as out of place, and pro- 
poses instead 
imp]e obedience to a revealed conl- 
Inand. J t:::> disciples represent that they are neither 
8tate'-\lnel1 nor philosophers; that they are not deve- 
loping principles or evol ving s)"stcms; that their 
ultinJate end is 110t persua
ion, popularity, or success.; 
that the} are but doing God's \\i)), and desiring IIis 
glory. The)" profess a sincere belief that certain 
vie""s ,yhich engage their minds COllIe Iron) God; 
that they kno\v ,yell that they are beyond them; that 
they are not able to enter into them, or to apply thelU 
a
 others In3)" do; that, understanding them but par- 
tially them
el \yes, they are not ....anguine about inl- 
pre;:,:;ing theln on others; that a divine ble:ssing alone 
can carry thCIll for,yard; that they look for it; that 
they feel that God \\yill Inaintain IIis u\yn cau
e; that 
that belongs to IIiln, not to the01 1 ; that if their cau
e 
is God's cauß
, it ,viII be bles
ed, in IIis time and 


1 Dan. iii. 17, 18. 
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,vay; that if it be not, it ,viII COlne to nought; that 
they securely ,vait the issue; that they leave it to 
the generation to COllIe; that they can bear to seeln 
to fail, but cannot hear to be "disobedient to a 
heavenly vision ;" that they think that God has taught 
them and put a ,vord in their lnouths; that they 
speak to acquit their o\vn souls; that they protest, in 
order to be on the side of God's host, of the glorious 
cOlnpany of the Apostles, the goodly fello\vship of the 
Prophets, the noble arlny of l\Iartyrs, in order to be 
separate from the congregation of IIis enemies. 
"Blessed is the man that hath not \ralked in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in the \vay of sin- 
ners, and hath not sat in the seat of the scornful." 
'fhey desire to gain this blessedness; and though 
they have not the capacity of mind to embrace, nor 
the keenness to penetrate and analyze the contents 
of this vast \vorld, nor the cOlllprehensive faculty 
which resolves all things into their true principles, 
and connects them in one systen], thougI) they can 
neither ans,,'er objections made to their doctrines, nor 
say for certain' ,,'hither they are leading then], yet 
profess them they can and nlust. Embrace thenl 
they can, and go out, not kno,ving ""hither they go. 
Faith, at least, they may have; "Tisdom, if so be, 
they have not; but Faith fits then} to be the instru- 
Dlents and organs, the voice and the hands and the 
feet of IIÎln ,vho is invisible, the Divine "Tisdonl in 
the Church,-,vho kno"'"s \vhat they kno\v not, under- 
stands their words, for they are IIis o\vn, and directs 
') 
- 
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thcir ctlOl'ts to IIi
 O'Vll i",sues, though they see tllCUl 
not, hecau
p they dutifully place thell1selves upon 
IIis path. This is "'hat they ,,'ill be found to profe

 ; 
and their state i':) that of the IIlultitude of Chri
tian4S 
ill evcl'Y age, nayevcn in the A postoIic, ,,-hen, for all 
the supernatural illu1nination of such as ðt. IJ au ], 
" God chose the fooJish things of the ,,'orid to con- 
found the wi
e, and the "
eak thing
 of the ,"orld to 
confound thp things ,,,hich ""ere nlighty, and base 
things of the ,,'orld, and things \vhich "-ere despi
ed, yea 
and thing" ,,,hieh ,vere not, to bring to nought things 
that" ere, that no flesh should glorJ in IIi
 presence." 
:Such a vie,v of things is not of a nature to be af- 
fected by \vhat i
 external to it. It did not gro\y out 
of kno,vledgc, and an inCrea
l\ or ]os
 of knowledgp 
cannot touch it. 'rhe revolution of kingdomg, thp 
rise or the faB of parties, the gro\\th of society, the 
discoyeries of 
cience, lea\
e it as they found it. On 
God's "ord does it depend; that ,yord alone can alter 
it. .i-\nd thus ,ve are introduced to a distinct pecu- 
liarity of Faith; for considering that AJnlighty God 
often 
peak
, nay is eyer "'peaking in one "ay 0.- 
another, if ".e ,,"ould ,yatch for [lis voice, Faith, ,yhilp 
it is 
o ,tahle, i
 lleces
ariIy a principle of nlentaI 
gro",th also, in an e
pecial ,vay; according, that is, n
 
God 
ec" fit to cUlploy it. "I ,,-ill stand upon nl
 
,,'atch," says the prophet, "and set 1He upon thp 
to,vcr, and ,,,ill ,,'atch to 
ce \,"hat lIe "'ill say un to 
1ne;" nnd, though 
incp Christ ('arrlp, 110 fie". re' ("- 
]ation lias bppJI gi vpn, }"pt Inn
h C\'Pll in the latter 
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<lays has becn adùed in the \vay of explaining alld ap- 
plying \vhat \vas given, once for all. As the ,,'orId 
around varies, so varies also, not the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, but the out\vard shape and colour 
\"hich they a
sunle. And as 'Visdonl only can apply or 
dispense the Truth in a change of circumstances, so 
Faith alone is able to accept it as one and the Sa111E' 
under all its forms. And thus Faith is ever the 
means of learning something ne,,,", and in this respect 
differs from Bigotry, \",hich has no elenlent of advance 
in it, and is under a practical persuasion that it has 
nothing to learn. To the narro\y-minded and the 
bigoted the history of the Church for eighteen cen- 
turies is unintelligible and useless; but \vhere there 
is Faith, it is full of sacred principles, ever the sanle 
in substance, ever varJing in accidentals, and is a 
continual lesson of "the manifold 'Visdom of God." 
l\Ioreover, though Faith has not the gift of tracing 
out and connecting one thing \vith another, ,vhich - 
'Visdom bas, and Bigotry professes to have, but is an 
isolated act of Reason upon any lnatter in hand, as it 
conIes; yet on this very account it has as ,vide a 
range as ""lsdoln, and a far ,videl" one than can belong 
to any narrow principle or partial theory, and is able 
to take discursive view's, though not systematic. 
There is no subject ,rhich Faith ,vorking by Love Dlay 
not include in its province, on ,yhich it may not have 
ajudgment, and to \vhich it nlay not do justicE', though 
it vie\ys each point by itself: and not as portions of 
a \yhole. lIenee, unahle as Faith is to anaJyze its 
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grounds or to 
ho\\' the cousistCllC)' of olle of itsjU(]Oo_ 
Incllt
 ,rith another, yet Cy 'ry oJle of thc!-'e has its 
0\"11 place, and corrc
ponds to sonle doctrine or pre- 
cept in. the philo
ophical 
Jstclll of the Go'-pel, for 
they arc nIl the instincts of a pure n1ind, \\'hich step
 
fOf\yard truly and LolùlJ, and is never at fault. "Tbat_ 
e, er be the 8\1 lüect-matter and the point in question, 
sacred or profane, .Faith ha
 a true vie\\- of it, and 
"Ti
donl can have I10 ß10re; nor docs it become truer 
because it is held in connexion \\"ith other opinions, 
or le'
 true bccauIÕ\e it is not. And thus, ,,'hereas 
Faith is the characteristic gift of all Christians, a 
})ca
ant l11ay take the saIne view' of human afi:lÏrs in 
detail a., a philosopher; and ,ye are often perplexed 
,,,hether to say that such persons are intellectually 
gifted or not. Ther }lave clear and distinct opinions; 
the)'" kno\y "'hat the)' are 
aJing; they have sOlnething 
to say about any 8ubject; thc)"'. do not confuse poillt
 
of prin1arr \\"ith those of secondary Ï1nportance ; they 
never contradict thCll1Selves: on the other hand the,. 
nre not 3'\ are that there is an)'thing extraordinary 
about their judgluent; they do not connect any t\VO 
jndgm('nt
 together; they do not recognize any COJ))- 
J1Jon principle.;:; running through then}; they forget du' 
opinions they havc expte
sed ,,'ith the occa
ion ; the
p 
cannot defend theDlselves; they are ea:,ily confl1
ed 
and 
ileDced; alHl, if the) "ct thelll
el \'e
 to reason, tIlt'Y 
usû argUJ11ent:; ,,,hich appear to IJ . faulty, n
 heing IJut 
t)'pes aud 
hadow:s of tho
e \\-hich they f(
ally fpp), 
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and atten1pts to anal Jze that vast system of thought 
'\vhich is their life, hut not their instrun1ent. 
It is the peculiarity, then, of Faith, that it forn18 
its judgment under a sense of duty and respo,?sibility, 
,vith a vie\v to personal conduct, according to revealed 
directions, with a confession of ignorance, \vith a 
carelessness about consequences, in a teachable an(! 
hum ble spirit, yet upon a range of subjects ,vhich 
Philosophy itself cannot surpass. In all these re- 
spects it is contrasted ,vith Bigotry. l\Ien of narro\v 
Ininds, far from confessing ignorance and maintaining 
Truth lnainly as a duty, profess, as I observed just 
now, to understand the subjects which they take up 
and the principles \vhich they apply to them. They 
ùo not see difficulties. They consider that they hold 
their doctrines, ,yhatever they are, at least as nluch 
upon Reason as upon Faith; and they expect to be 
able to argue otllers into a belief of then}, and are 
impatient ,vhen they cannot. TbPJ consider that the 
premisses with ,vhich they start just prove the con- 
clusions ,vhich they dra,v, and nothing else. They 
think that their o,vn vie,ys are exactly fitted to solve 
all the facts which are to be accounted for, to satisfy 
all objections, and to moderate and arbitrate bet,veen 
all parties. They conceive that they profess just the 
truth ,,,,hich llIakes all things easy. They have their 
one idea or their favourite notion, ,vhich occurs to 
them on everJ occasion. They have their one or two 
topics, ,vhich they are rontillually obtruding, ,yith a 
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sort of peelantry, heing unable to di",cubs, in a natural 
unconstraine{} ,ya)", or to Jet their thoughts take their 
cour
e, in the confidence that they ,,'ill CODle '-afe 
hom(' at the last. Perhaps they have Jiscovcred, as 
they think, the leading idea, or sinlple vie,,-, or SUIlI 
and suh
tanee of tlH
 Go!--pel; and the)'" ill
i
t upon 
this or that isolated tenet, selected by then1sel ves or 
hJ others not better qualified, to the disparagelnent 
of the rest of the revealed scheme. They have. 
Jl1oreoYer, clear and decisi ,'e pxplanations a1 ,,'ays 
ready of tho snercd nlJsterics of Faith; they may llen
 
those lUJsteries or retain thell1, but in either case 
they think their 0"']1 to be tlH
 rational vie,," and the 
natural explanation of theIn, and all ll1inds feeble or 
,,'arpe(l or dbordereù ,yhich do not ackno,,'leùge tLis. 
'fhey profe

 that tIle inspirpd \Yritpr
 \ycrp precisely 
of their particular creed, be ita creed of to-day, or 
Jesterday, or of a hundrerl )"ear
 sincE'; and thcy do 
not shrink froln appealing to the COlnnlon sense of 
rnankind at largo to clecido this point. Then their 
proof of doctrines is as lllcagre :1<; their ;,tatenlent of 
thenl. They are r(ìady,,'ith the ver
-' pla!'e' of Scrip- 
ture,-ol1e, t".o, or thrce,-\yhcre it is to be founù ; 
they profe,s to :-;ay just \yhat ('neh pa...."age and verse 
nlean
, \yhat it cnnnot mean, and ,,'hat it n1u
t n1ean. 
To see in it Ic's than they s c is, in their judgluent. 
to oxplain a\"ny; to "pe nl0rt.', i
 to glos.... 0\ ere To 
proceed to other part') of Hcriptul"f' than those ,,'hich 
the}" happen to "'clect, i
, the
" think, supcrfluou
, 
ince 
thp)'" IU1Vt 1 alrpady addu!'('d tlu'\ \"pry n1"gl1nH'nt
 
uftì.. 
U
IV. s. À 
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cient for a clear proof; and if so, \vhy go beyond 
them? And again, they have their o\vn ternlS and 
names fOI" every thing; and these lllust not. be touched 
any more than the things ,,
hich they stand for. "\V oreIs 
of party or politics, of recent date and unsatisfactory 
origin, are as mnch a portion of the Truth in their 
eyes, as if they ,vere the voice of Scripture or of I-l01y 
Church. And they have their foruIs, ordinances, and 
usages, \vhich are as sacred to then1 a
 the very Sacra- 
ments given us fronl heaven. 
N arro,v Ininds have no po\ver of thro\villg them- 
selves into the minds of others. They have stiffened 
in one position, as lin1bs of the body subjpcted to con- 
finement, or as our organs of speech, \vhich after a 
while cannot learn new tones and inflections. They 
have already parcelled out to their o,vn satisfaction 
the ,vhole ,vorld of kno,vledge; they have dra\vn their 
lines, and forll1ed their classes, and given to each opi- 
nion, argull1ent, principle, and party, its o,vn locality; 
they profess to kno\v \vhere to find every thing; and 
they cannot learn any other disposition. They are 
vexed at ne\v principles of arrangelnent, and gro"1 
giddy amid cross divisions; and, even if they n1ake the 
effort, cannot Inaster them. They think that anyone 
truth excludes another \vhich is distinct froJll it, and 
that every opinion is contrary to their O\Vll opinions 
\"hich is not included in them. They cannot separate 
".ords from their o,vn ideas, and ideas from their o\vn 
associations; and if they attain any ne\v vie,," of a 
subject, it is but for a nloment. They catch it one 
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11lOlllCllt, anù let it go the next; and then inlpute to 
suhtlety in it, or ob
curity in itq exprc
siol1, "hat 
really arise
 frolll their 0\\"11 ,vallt of elasticity or 
yigour. .1\nd \vhen they attclllpt to describe it ill 
their O'\"ll language, their ncarest approxiruation to it 
is a mistake; not frulH any purpo
e to he unj lIst, but 
because they are expres"5ing the idea') of another 
lllinù, a
 it \,"ere, in translation. 
It is 
('arceIJ nccessary to observe upon the mi
con- 
ceptions ,,,hich such persons forlH of foreign hahits of 
thought, or again of ancient filith or phiIoSOI)hy; and 
the 11101'0 so, because they arc 11 nsuspicious of thcir 
o"\yn deficiency. Thu
 we h
ar the Greek Father:;, 
for instance, sonletiJne;-. ('ul1eò .r\rnlinians, and St. 
Augustine Cal\'illi
tic; and that not allalogoll
IJ, hut 
n
 if each party r('allv alls"gered to thl' title giyen it. 
Anù again an inquiry is 111ade ,,"hether Christians in 
those earl) dnJs held thi
 or that point of doctrine, 
,vhich nlay be in repnte in particular sect.., or school
 
no"\v; a
, for ill
tan('e, ,,-hethC'r they upheld the union 
of Church and 8[3.t(\, or t hp òoctrinf\ of a\;;
uranee. 
It j
 pJain that to an,,\yer in the affirnuttive or nega- 
tive ,,"oulr1 he to nli
r(\IH'l"
t"nt thClH . Jet the per:-õons 
in que'-tion do not (,oJltelllplatp 1l10re than such :1n 
nh
oluto altcrnati ve. 
Nor is it only in cell'5ure :111<1 opposition Hint nar- 
ro\\ n(h,..
 of ,ie"" i
 SllO""Il; it lip
 quito a
 often in 
approval and partisall
hip. None are 
o l'a
ily (le- 
('('i,p(l h) othl'l'
 a
 tlluy ,,'ho are pre-oecupiefl ,,"ith 
t hpir f)"
11 Jl otion
. 'rIH
Y a 1'(' ...()on pprsn:lf If\e 1 that 
x :! 
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another agrees ,vith them, if he disagrees with their 
opponents. They resolve his ideas into their o,vn, 
and, \vhatever ,vords he may use to clear his meaning, 
even the IllOst distinct and forcible, these fail to con- 
vey to them any ne\v vie\v, or to open to theln his 
mind. 
Again, if those principles are narro,v \"hich clain1 to 
interpret and subject the ,,-hole ,,"orid of kno\vledge, 
\vit-bout being adequate to the task, one of the most 
striking characteristics of such principles \vill be the 
helplessness ,vhich they exhibit, ,vhen new rnaterials or 
fields of thought are opened upon them. True phi- 
losophy adluits of being carried out to any extent; 
it is its very test that no kno,vledge can be sub- 
mitted to it \vith ,vhich it is not cOlnmensurate, and 
which it cannot annex to its territory. But the 
theory of the narro\v or bigoted has already run out 
within short lin1its, and a vast and anxious region lies 
beyond, unoccupied and in rebellion. rrheir" bed is 
shorter than that a lnan can stretch himself on it ; 
and the covering narro\ver, than that he can \vrap 
hinJself in it." And then ,,,hat is to be done ,,'ith 
these unreclaimed "-astes ?-the exploring of thenl 
must in consequençe be forbidden, or even their 
existence denied. Thus, in the present day, there are 
new sciences, especiaIJy pb)'.sical, ,vhich "ye all look 
at with anxiety, feeling that our vie\,"s, as ,ve at pre- 
sent bold then1, are unequal to them, yet feeling also 
thàt no truth can really exist external to Christianity. 
Another striking proof of narro\"ness of mind among 
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U:" HJay UP ùra \Vll froul the alteration of feeling ,vith 
,,,hich \\"l' often regard mClnher
 uf thi!-\ or that COffi- 
1l1unioB, uefore ,vo kno\v tllel}) and after. If our 
theory and our vic\v of fapts agreed together, they 
could not lcad to oppo
ite inlpressions about the san1e 
1nattcr
. .L\nd another instance oecurs daily: true 
Catholicity is conlmensurate ,,-ith the ,,,ants of the 
hUlnan Inind; uut persons are often to ue found ,yho 
are 8urpl'i
ed that they cannut persuade aU n1en to 
folIo,v theIn, and cannot de
tl.oy dissent, by preaching 
a portion of tbe Di vine sJ
teIl), instead of the ,,-hole 
of it. 
Under thesp circun]stance
, it is not ,yonùel'ful 
tbat persons of narro,v views are often perplexed, 
and sometinles 
tartled and unsettled, by the diffi- 
culties of their pO::iition. "That they did not kno,v, or 
,,,hat they kne\\- but had not ,,-eighed, sudùenly presses 
upon their notice. Then they becolne inlpatient 
that they cannot make their proofs clear, and try to 
Blake a forcible riddance of objections. They 100k 
about for ne" arguIUel1t,-, and put violence on Scrip- 
ture or on history. They sho,y a secret Inisgiving 
ahout the truth of their principles, bJ shrinking frolll 
the appearance of defeat, or fronl occnsiunal don bt 
,,'ithin. They beconle alarnlists, and they forget that 
tht 1 h

uc of all things:! and the suece
s of their O'Yll 
cause, (if it be \\"hat the)" think it,) is 
ealed and 
secured by Diyine prol11isc; and ....otllctinles, in this 
conflict bet\\.eell broad fact and narro,v principle, the 
hal'tllnaterial brcak
 their tools; they are obliged to 
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give up their principles. A state of uncertainty and 
distress follo,,,"s, and, in the end, perhaps, bigotry is 
supplanted by general scepticisnl. They "rho thought 
their o,vn ideas could measure aU things, end in 
thinking that even a Diyine Oracle is unequal to the 
task. 
In these relnark
, it ,vill be observed that I have 
been contrasting Faith and Bigotry as habits of mind 
entirely distinct froIn each other. They are so; but 
it D1USt not be forgotten, as indeed I have already 
observed, that, though distinct in thenlsel Yes, they 
Inay and do exist together in the san1e person. No 
one so inl bued with a loving Faith but has some,vhat, 
perhaps, of Bigotry to unlearn; no one so narro,v- 
nlinded, and full of self: but is influenced, it is to be 
hoped, in his degree, by the spirit of Faith. 


Let us ever nlake it our pra)'er and our endeavour, 
that ,ve may kno,,, the ,,
hole counsel of God, and 
gro,v unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ; that all prejudicE', and self-confidence, and hol- 
Io,vness, and unreality, and positi veness, and partisan- 
ship, Inay be put a,vay frODl us under the light of 
\\TisdoIl1, and the fire of Faith and LoyE'; till ,ve see 
things as God sees thell1, ,,'ith the judgnlent of IIis 
Spirit, and according to the Inind of Christ. 
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LLKE ii. 19. 
.. nut l\Iary kept all these things, and pondered them in her 
heart." 


IJiTTLE is told us in Scripture concerning the Blessed 
'Tirgin, hut there is one graco of ,vhich the I
Yan- 
geli:;ts Dlake her the pattern, in a fe\y sÏ1nplo SCIl- 
tence;:,-of Faith. Zacharia"- que
tioned the l\ngel's 
nle
:-agc, but ")Iary baid, Behold the handnlaid of 
the Lorù; bc it unto TIle according to thy ,,'ord." 
..t\ccordiJlgly Eli
aheth, 
peaking ,,,ith an apparent 
allusion to the contra
t thus exhibited bet', eCll her 
o,,-n highly-fayourcd hu:"\han(l, righteou
 r-...acharia
 
and the 
till lnore highly-fayourcd 
[ar)-, "-aid, on 
recciving hC'r '-alutatioß\ "Dlc:"\:--ed art thou atnong 
"'Olllcn, and blc

cd is the fruit of tIny ',"OB1 b; Ule
...ed 
01 
i:=, "-he that ùelieycù, f()r there f:5hall ue a pCrfOl"lllanCe 
of tho
e thing
 ,yhich '\"erc tolcl her frOln the t.urd." 
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But 
lary's f
tith tlid not end ill a IHere acquies- 
cence in Di vine providences and revelations: as the 
text infornl
 us, she "pondered" them. 'Vhen the 
shepherds C:Ulle, and told of the vision of Angels 
\vhich they haù seen at the tilne of the N ati vity, and 
ho,v one of them announced tbat the Infant in her 
arlIlS "'as " the Saviour, \vhich is Christ the Lord," 
"\vhile others did but \vonder, " l\lary kept all these 
thiugs, and pondered theln in her heart." Again, 
,,'hen ber Son and Saviour had come to the age of 
t\velve years, and had left her for a\"hile for IIis 
Father's service, and had been found, to her surprise, 
in the Tenl pIe, amid the doctors, both hearing thenl 
and asking then1 questions, and had, on her address- 
ing I--liI1J, vouchsafed to justify His conduct, \ve are 
told, " IIis Dlother kept all these 
ayings in her 
heart." And accordingly, at the nlarriage-feast in 
Calla, her faith anticipated IIis first 11liracle, and she 
said to the servants, "'Vhatsoever fIe 
aith unto 
you ùo it." 
Thus St. l\Iary is our pattern of Faith, both in the 
reception and in the study of Divine Truth. She does 
11ut think it enough to accept, she d\vells upon it; 
Hot enough to possess, she uses it; not enough to 
assent, she develops it; not enough to subn1Ìt the 
I
eason, she reasons upon it; not indeed reasoning 
first, and believing after\vards, \yith Zacharias, yet 
first believing \vithout reasoning, next froln love and 
reYCl'cnce, reasoniug after believing. .Ltnd thu
 she 

Ylll bolizes to us, not only the faith of the uulearned, 
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but of the doctors of the Church 3.1100;0, ,vho Lave to 
in vc!-'tigate antI ,yeigh, and define, a<5 "'ell as to pro- 
fe 
 the Go:::-pel; to òra,\p the line bet,,"cen truth and 
h<.'1'e\o\)"; to anticipate or relfledy the various aher- 
rations of "Tong reason; to conI bat pridc and reck- 
Icsslle

 ,,'ith their OUïl arUlS; and thus to triun}ph 
oyer the :-.ophiðt and the innovator. 
r t: then, on a Day ùeùicateù to such high contenl- 
platiol1s a
 the Feast ,,-hich ,ve are no'v celebrating, 
it is allo,,-able to occupy the thoughts \vith a subject 
not of 3. devotional or prLlctical nature, it "yill he 
bOlllP relief of the Olllission to selcct one in ,vhich 
St. 
Iary at lea:;t ,,-ill be our eX3.Ul ple,-thc u 
e of 
IlL':l<:.on in investigating the doctrines of Faith; a sub- 
ject, indeed, far fitter for a volulue than for the n108t 
extendC'd notice ,yhich can here be given to it; but 
one ,vhich cannot be pa
5ed oycr altogether in silence, 
in any attempt at determining the relation of Faith 
to Jlc:l,;on. 
The oycrth ro\\- of thc \"isdolll of the ,,"orld ,vas one of 
the earljE'
t, as 'Yell as the noble
t of the trilllnphs of thp 
Church; after thc pattern of her Di ,'ine :\laster, ,rho 
took IIi
 place 
l1nong the doctors before Ire preached 
IIis nc\\y l(ingdom, or opposed J IilHself to the ".orld's 
po"-er. St. {'auI, the leal ned Phari
c(', '''as the first 
fruits of that gifted COlllpany, in ,,-IHJln thl' pride of 
science i., seen prostrated before the foolishne
s of 
preaehing. l
"}'(nn his day to thi
 the Cro::;s hac; 
cnlisted undcr it
 banner all tho
e grl'at endO\\ïnent
 
of llliucJ, \vhieh ill fOl'IUer tillle:
 had Lccn expended 
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on vanities, or dissipated in doubt and speculation. 
Nor ,vas it long before the schools of heathenisn1 
took the alarm, and manifested an unavailing jealousy 
of the ne,v doctrine, ,vhich ,vas robbing thenl of their 
1l10st hopeful disciples. They had hitherto taken for 
granted that the natural hOllie of the Intellect \vas 
the Garden or the Porch; and it reversed their very 
first principles to be called on to confess, ,vhat yet 
they could not deny, that a Superstition, as they 
considered it, ,vas attracting to itself all the energy, 
the keenness, the originality, and the eloquence of 
the age. But these aggressions upon heathenisnl 
\vere only the beginning of the Ch
rcb's conquests; 
in the course of thnc the ,,'hole mind of the \vorld, as 
I 111ay say, ,vas absorbed into the philosophy of the 
Cross, as the element in ,vhich it lived, and the forn1 
upon \vhich it ,vas moulded. And ho\v many cen... 
turies did this endure, and ,,,hat yast ruins still 
renlain of its don1Ïnion! In the capitals of Christen- 
dom the high cathedral and the l)erpetua] choir still 
,,,itness t.o the victory of Faith over the '''orId's 
po,ver. To see its triUll1ph over the ,vorld's \yisdom, 
,ve nlust enter those solemn cenleteries in ,yhicl} are 
stored the relics and the 1110DUlnents of ancient Faith 
-our libraries. Look along their shelves, and every 
nan1e you read there is, in one sense or other, a 
trophy set up in record of the victories of Faith. 
I-Io\v many long lives, ,,,hat high aÍll1s, "'hat siugle- 
luinded devotion, \vhat inten
e contemplation, ,,,hat 
fervent prayer, ,,,hat deep erudition, ,vhat untiring 
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c1iligcllce, ,,,hat t()iI
oJne COllftif1ts hn
 it taken to 
c-:-;tablish its uprenul.c)"! 'rhi Iins been the oLject 
,,'hich LaE, givcn l11cfining to the life of 
'lint
, and 
,yhich i
 the subjcct-Jnntter of their history. ['or 
thi'\ they 113.Ve given up tho conlforts of earth and the 
eharitie'= of h0I11(\, and ::;urrcndcreò thcnlselves to an 
au"terc rule, nay, evcn to confe',or::;hip and persecu- 
tion, if c;o be they conIc} mnke hOlne s111all offering, or 
cIo bOIlle casual servicc, or provide SOUle additional safe- 
guard, to,vards tla
 great ,york ".hich ,"as in progre"
. 
1'his has becn the origin of controversies, long and 
yarions, )'e
 and the oc("a
ion of nluch infirluity, the 
test of I1luch hidden pcrvcrsenc
:;, and the subject of 
nlu
h bitterness and tlunult. The ,,"orId has been 
Jnoved in con
cqucncc of it, populations excited, 
league
 and alli:,ulccs fortncd, kingdoll1S lost and "'on: 
and cyen zeal, ,,-hen excessive, cyjuf'ed a sense of it
 
precioll"'uess; }Jar, eyen rebellions in sonIC sort did 
hOlnagu to it, as insurgent., inlply tù.o actual sove- 
reignty of the po,yer ,,,!lich they are n
s(liling. 
Iean- 
,,,hile the ,york ,,'cut on, and at length a large fabric 
of divinity ".as reared, irregular in its structure, nud 
diyer,-:c in it" st)'!e, 3
 be:scCI1lcd the' s]o,," gro".th of 
centuries; nay, anolllalou
 in its (lptaiJ
, from the 
peculiariticb of iudi "idua](,;, or the interference of 
f-'tranger
, but 
tin, on the ,,'hole, thl' ÒC'"l'IOpnlcnt of 
an idea, aud like itself, and unlike anything else, its 
Ino:-,t ,yidcly-
eparateel part
 haYÏ11g relations ,,'jth each 
other, allcl l>etokcuillg a conunOll origin. 
Let U
 CJuit thi!'- sur,.c) of the general 
)"stcJn, 
u)(l 
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descend to the history of the forlnatiol1 of any Ca- 
tholic dogma. 'Vhat a relnarkable sight it is, as 
aln10st all unprejudiced persons ,,,ill adluit, to trace 
the course of the controversy, froll1 its first disorders 
to its exact and deternIÏnate issue. FuU of deep 
interest, to see ho,v the great idea takes hold of a 
thollsand minds by its Hying force, and ,viII not be 
ruled or stinted, but is "like a burning fire," as the 
Prophet speaks, "shut up" \yithin then], till they 
arc ",veary of forbearing, and cannot stay," and 
gro\vs in them, and at length is born through them, 
perhaps in a long course of years, and even successive 
generations; so that the doctrine may rather be baid to 
employ the ll1inds of CIll'istians, than to occupy them. 
'V onderful it is to see ,vith ,vbat effort, hesitation, 
suspense, interruption,-\vith }10'," l11any s\vayings to 
the light and to the left,-ho,v many reverses, yet 
\yith ,vhat certainty of advance, \vith ,vbat preci- 
sion in its march, and with ,,,hat uItinlate cOll1plete- 
ness, it has been evolved; till the ,vhole truth "seIf- 
balanced on its centre hung," part ans\yering to part, 
one, absolute, integral, indissoluble, ,vhile the ,,'orId 
lasts! 'V onderful, to see ho\v heresJ has but thro\vl1 
that iùea into fresh forn1s, and dra\vn out fron} it 
farther developments, ,yith an exuberance ,vhich 
exceeded all questioning, and a harmony ,vhich baf- 
fled all criticisln, like Hinl, its Divine Author, ,vho, 
when put on trial by the Evil One, ,,,,as but fortified 
by the assault, and is ever justified in lIis sayings, 
and overCOlnes ,,,,hen I-Ie is judged. 
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.r\uù thi
 ,rorlù of thought i8 the expansion of a 
fe\y word
, uttered, as if casually, bJ' the fi
hcrlnCll 
of Galilee. IIere is another topic \rhich be]ollgs 
11101'(' e
pceially to that part of the 
ubjcct to ,,'llich 
I propose to confine n1y
clf. Reason has not only 
subn1Ìtteù, it has n1Ïni
tereù to Faith; it has inu
- 
trated it
 dOCUDICllts; it has raiseù ilJiterate pea
ants 
into phi1o
opher:; and c1i vines; it Las elicited a mean- 
ing froDI their ,vords ,yhich their inllnediate hcarer
 
little '-uspeeteù. Stranger surely i'- it that St. J oha 
should bo a theologian, than that St. Peter ::,hould 
be a prince. This is a phenolllenoll proper to the 
Go
pel, and a note of divinity. Its half sentenCe
 
its overflo\rings of language, adn1Ît of dcvelopluent 1 : 


1 " Practical Christianity, or that faith and behaviour which 
render a man a Christian, is a plain and obvious thing; like 
the common rules of conduct, with respect to our ordinary tpm. 
poral affairs. The more distinct and particular know ledge of 
those things, the study of which the Apostle calls 'going on unto 
perfection,' and of the prophetic parts of Revelation, like n1any 
parts of natural and even civil knowledge, may require yery 
exact thought and careful consideration. The hindrances, too, 
of natural and of supernatural Jight and knowledge, have been of 
the same kind. And as it is owned the whole scheme of Scripture 
is not yet understood; so, if it even comes to be understood, be- 
fore ' the restitution of all things,' and without miraculous inter- 
position, it must be in the same way as natural knowledge is come 
at,-by the continuance and progress oflearning and of liberty, and 
by particular persons attending to, comparing, and pursuing, inti- 
mations scattered up and down it, which are overlooked and disre- 
garded by the generality of the world: for this is the way in 
which all improvements are made; by thoughtful men's tracing 
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they have a life in thenl ,vhich 
ho\vs itself in pro- 
gress; a truth, ,vhich has the token of consistency; 
a reality, ,vhich is fruitful in resources; a depth, 
,vhich extends into luystery: for they are representa- 
tions of ,vhat is real and has a definite location, and 
necessary bearings, and a IneallÎllg in the great sys- 
teln of things, and a harnlony in ,vhat it is, and a COll1- 
patibiJity in ,vhat it involves. 'Vhat fornl of Pagan- 
ism can furnish a parallel? \Vhat philosopher has 
left his \vords to posterity as a talent ,vhich could be 
put to usury, as a mine ,vhich could be \vrought? 
Here, too, is the badge of bere
y; its dognlas are 
unfruitful; it has no theology; so far forth as it is 
heresy, it bas none. Deduct its renlnant of Catholic 
theology, and ,vhat renlainR? Polenlics, explanations, 


out obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by nature accidentally, 
or which seem to come into our minds by chance. Nor is it at 
all incredible, that a book, .which has been so long in the posses- 
sion of mankind, should contain many truths as yet undiscovered; 
for all the same phenomena, and the same faculties of investiga- 
tion, from which such great discoveries in natural knowledge 
have been made in the present and Jast age, were equally in the 
possession of mankind several thousand years before, And pos- 
sibly it might be intended, that events, as they come to pass, 
should open and ascertain the lneaning of 
everal parts; of Scrip- 
ture."-Butle1"s Analogy, part 2, ch. 3. 
This view of Butler's differs from the remark in the text so far 
as this, that Butler is speaking of the discovery of new truths in 
passages of Scripture, and the text speaks of afl11'ther insight into 
the primitive and received sense of Scripture passages, gained by 
meditating upon them, and bringing out their one idea lTIOre 
('ompletely. 
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protests. It turns to Biblical Criticism, or to tho 
Evidences of Religion, for ,vaut of a province. Its 
forll1ulæ enù in themsel Yes, ,vithout df'velopll1ent, 
because they are ,,'ortIs; they are barren, because 
they are dead. If they had life, they ,vould increase 
and 111ultiply; or, if they live, and bear fruit, it is 
but as "sin, ,,,hen it is finished, bringeth forth death." 
It dcvelops into dissolution; but it creates nothing, 
it tends to no systeln, its resultant doglna is but the 
denial of all dogn1as, any theology, under the Gospel. 
No wonder it denies ,,,hat it cannot attain. 
IIeresy denies to the Church ,,
hat is \vanting in 
itself. IIere, then, ,ve are brought to the subject 
to ,vhich I \vish to give attention. It need not surely 
formally be proved that this disparagement of dop.. 
trinal statements, and in particular of those relating 
to the IIoIy Trinity and the Incarnation, is especiaHy 
prevalent in our tÍInes. There is a suspicion ,videly 
abroad,-felt, too, perhaps, by Inany who are ul1,vill- 
ing to confess it,-that the development of iùeas 
and formation of dogn)as is a mere abuse of Reasoll, 
".hich, ,,,hen it attelnpted such sacred 8ubject
, "-ent 
beyond its po\vers, and could do nothing Inore than 
multiply ,yords ,yithout nleaning, and deductious 
,,"hich COlne to nothing. The conclusion folJo,vs, that 
such an attell1pt does but ]eac1 to 111ischicyous con- 
troversy, fronI the discordance of doctrinal opinion
, 
,yhich is its inlnlediate consequence; that there is, in 
truth, no ncces
ary 01" proper connexion het" een ill- 
,yal'Ù religious belief and scientific expositions; and 
2 
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that charity, as ,yell as good sense, is best consulted 
by reducing creeds to the nUlllber of pri vate opi- 
nions, ,,,hich, if individuals wiU hold for therrlselves, 
at least they have no right to impose upon others. 
It is IllY purpose, then, in ,vhat follo,,,s, to inves- 
tigate the connexion bet,y'een Faith and Dogillatic 
Confession, as far as relates to the sacred doctrines, 
,vhich ,vere just no,,,, Inentioned, and to sho,,,, the 
office of the Reason in reference to it: and, in doing 
so, I shall Blake as little allusion as Iuay be to erro- 
neous vie'vs 011 the subject, ,vhich have been l11el1- 
tioned only for the sake of perspicuit.y; follo,,,ing 
rather tbe course ,,,hich the discussion nlay take, and 
pursuing those issues on \vhich it naturally opens. 
Nor anI I here in any \vay concerned ,,
ith the 
question, ,,,ho is the legitiInate fraIneI' and judge 
of these dogmatic inferences under the Gospel, or 
if there be any. 'Vhether the Church is infallible, 
or the indiyidual, or the first ages, or none of these, 
is not the point herp, but the theory of develop- 
ments itself. 
Theological dogmas are propositions expressive of 
the judgInents ,,,hich the nlind forlus, or tbe inlpres- 
sions ,vhich it receives, of Revealed 'fruth. Revela- 
tion sets before it certain supernatural facts and 
actions, beings and principles; these Inake a certain 
inlpression or image' upon it; and this impression 
spontaneously, or even necessarily, becoJnes the sub- 
ject of reflection on the part of the nlind itself; ,vbich 
procP('d
 to inYPsti.
'ate it, and to drrt\v it forth in 
nc- 
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ce
sive anù di",tinct sentences. Thus tIlc Catholic 
doctrine of Üriginal Sin, or of Sin after J3rrptism, or 
of thp ]
ucharist, or of .Justification, 1s but the expres- 
sion of the in\yard belief of Catholics on these 
everal 
points, formed upon an analysis of that belief2. Such, 
too, are the high floctrines \\"itL ,yhich I am especialIy 
concerned. 
X 0\"', here 1 observe, first of all, that, naturally as 
the in\\yarù idea of divine truth, such as has been 
described, passes into expJicit form by the activity 
of our reflective po".ers, still such an actual de1inea- 
tion is not e
spntial to its genuineness and perfection. 
.r\ peasant n1a)'" have such a trup impre
sion, )"et be 
unable to giye anJ intelligible account of it, as ,,'ill 
easily be understoo(l. But ,,'hat is remarkable at 
first sight is this, tbat there is good rea
on for saying 
tbat the inlpression nutcle upon thp mind need not 
even be recognized by the parties possessing it. It 
is no }Jroof t hat per
on
 are not po

e.;;;sed, because 
they are not consciou
, of an idea. Nothing i
 of 
ß10re frequent occurrence, \yhether in things sensible 
or intelJectual, thall thf' e,istencp of such unperceÎ\"erl 
jn1pression
. '\
hat do ".e tllPan ,,,hen ".e say, that 
certain pcr"ol1!-" ÒO not know tbpI11'-clves, but that 
thc
" arp rn led by yie,,'s, feelil1g
. prejuòices ohject
 


2 The controversy between onr own Church and the Church of 
Rome lie
, it is presumed, in the matter oj' fact, whether such 
and such de\ elopments are true, (e. g. Pur
atory a true de\'elop- 
ment of the doctrine of sin after baptism,) not in the l)rinc;plc 
of development itself. 
IJXIV. S. \ 
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which they do not recognize? IIo\v common is it 
to be exhilarated or depressed, ,ve do not recollect 
\vhy, though ,ve are a,vare that something has been 
told us, or has happpned, good or bad, ,,'hich ac- 
counts for our fee1ing, could ,ve recal it 
 \Vhat is 
Iuemory itsel
 but a vast nlagazine of such dormant, 
but present and excitable ideas? Or consider, ,vhen 
persons would trace the history of their o,vn opinions 
in past years, ho\v baffled they are in the attempt to 
fix the date of this or that conviction, their s)"'stelll 
of thought having been all the ,,,hile in continual, 
gradual, tranquil expansion; so that it ,vere as easy 
to follo\v the gro\vth of the fruit of the earth, "first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in 
the ear," as to chronicle changes, ,vbich involved no 
abrupt revolution, or reaction, or fickleness of mind, 
but have been the birth of an idea, the development, in 
explicit forn1, of ,vhat ,vas already latent ,vithin it. Or, 
again, critical disquisitions are often written upon the 
idea ,vhich this or that poet Inight have in his Dlind 
in certain of his compositions and characters; and 
,ve call such analysis the philosophy of poetry, not 
implying thereby of necessity that the author "Tote 
npon a theory in his actual de1ineatioll, or kne\v 
'v hat he. ,vas doing; but that, in l11atter of fact, he 
was possessed, ruled, guided by an unconscious idea. 
l\Ioreover, it is a question "yhether that strange and 
painful feeling of unreality, which religious men ex- 
perience from time to timp, ,vben nothing seenlS 
true, or good, or right, or profitable, \vhen Faith 
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sccn1S a name, anù duty a In ocker)", and all endea- 
vours to do right, :1 ùsurù and hopeless, anù all thing
 
forlorn and drear)", as if religion wcre ,viped out frolll 
the ,,,"orld, may not be the direct effect of the tem- 
porary obscuration of SOllIe 11laster vision, ,vhich un- 
consciously supp1ies the mind ,vith spiritual life and 
peace. 
Or, to take another class of instances ,vhich are 
to the 110int so far as this, that at least they are real 
inlpressions, eycn though they be not influential. 
110"''' connuon is ,vhat is caneù vacant vision, ,,,hen 
objects meet the eye, ,vithout any effort of the judg- 
lllcnt to lueasure or locate theln; and that absence 
of 111ind, ,,,,hich recolJects Dlinutcs after,vards the oc- 
currence of sonle sonnd, the striking of the hour, 
or the question of a conlpanion, ,rhich passed un- 
beeded at the time it took place! 110"", again, hap- 
pens it, in drealns, that ,re suddenly pass froln one 
state of feeling, or onp a
selll hlage of circumstances 
to another, ,,?ithout any surprise at the incongruity, 
except that, ,yhile ,ye are itnpressed first in this ,yay, . 
then in that, ,ve take no active cognizance of tbe 
impression? And this, perhap
, is the life of inferior 
aninlal
, a 
ort of continnou
 dreanl, inlpressions 
,,'ithout reflections; such, too, SeelTIS to be the first 
life of infants; nay, in heaven itself, such may he the 
high existence of sOlne exalted oròer!" of blcli;;serl 
spirits, as the Seraphiln" ,yho are sai(l to he, not 
knowledge, but all )OY(). 
N o ,v, it is ÏInpOl'taIlt. to iHsist on tIJis ('ircUln
tauce, 
y2 
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because it suggests the reality and permanence of in- 
ward kno,,,1edge, as distinct from explicit confession. 
The absence, or partial absence, or incompleteness of 
dogn]atic statements, is no proof of the absence cf 
hnpressions or implicit judglnents, in the nlind of the 
Church. Even centuries might pass ,,,ithout the 
forillal expression of a truth, ,,,hich had heen all along 
t.he secret life of Inillions of faithful souls. Thus, not 
till the thirteenth century ,vas there any direct and 
distinct avo\yal, on the part of the Church, of the 11U- 
Inerical Unity of the Divine Nature, \"hich the lan- 
guage of some of the principal Greek fathers, prÏ1na 
facie, though not really, denies. Again, the doctrine 
of the Double Procession ,vas no Catholic dogma in 
the first ages, though it ,vas more or less clearly 
stated by indi vidual Fathers; yet, if it is no\v to be 
received, as surely it must be, as part of the Creed, 
it ,vas reany held everyn'here fron1 the beginning, 
and therefore, in a measure, held as a mere religious 
inlpression, and perhaps an unconscious one. 
But, further, if the ideas may be latent in the 
Christian mind, by ,,,hich it is animated and franled, 
it is less ,yonderful that they should be difficult to 
elicit and define; and of this difficulty "re have 
abundant proof in the history \vbether of the Church, 
or of individuals. Surely it is not at all ,,"onderfuJ, 
that, when individuals attempt to analyze their own 
belief, they should find the task arduous in the ex- 
tren1e, if not altogether beyond them; or, again, a 
work of many Jears; or, aga.in, that they should 
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shrink from the true developlnents, if offered to thenJ, 
as foreign to their thoughts. This Illay be illustrated 
in a variety of "'ays. 
It \\ ill often happen, perhaps fronl the nature of 
things, that it i
 illl pos
ible to nlaster and express an 
idea in a short :space of tilDe. 
\.s to indiviùuaIs, 

onlctÍInes they find they cannot do so at all; at 
length, perhaps, they rec.ognize, in sonle "Titer they 
nleet, ,vith the very account of their o,vn thoughts, 
,vhich they desiderate; and then they say, that" here 
is ,,,hat they have felt all along, and \,-anted to say, 
but could not," or "\vhat they have f'ver main- 
tained, only better expressed." ...\gain, bo,," many 
]11e11 are burdened ,,-ith an idea, ,yhich haunts 
them through a great part of their Ii Yes, and of 
,rhich only at length, ,vith great trouble, ùo they 
dispossess thenlsel yes ! I suppose ll.lOst of us have 
felt at times the irritation, and that for a long period, 
of thoughts and vie,vs \vhich ,ve felt, and felt to 
be true, only diluly sho,ying themselves, or flitting 
before us; "9hieh at length ".e understood must not 
be forced, but lllUSt have their ".ay, and ''"QuId, if it 
,,,ere so ordered, COine to light in their 0'''11 tinle. 
The life of SOlne Inen, and those not the least enli- 
nent aillong divine
 and philosopher
, has centred 
in the de\'elopll1ent of one idea; nay, pCl'hap
, IJas 
been too short for tbe process. .c\gaiu, ho\v fre- 
quentl)y it haprcn
, that, on first hearing a doctrine 
propounded, a luan hesitates, first aekno,,-ledges, then 
di
o\vns it; then saJ's that he has ahvays held it, but 
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finds fault \vith the mode in ,vhich it is presented to 
him, accusing it of paradox or over-refinement; that is, 
he cannot at the moment analyze his O\Vl1 opinions, 
and does not kno\v ,vhether he holds the doctrine or 
not, from the difficulty of mastering his thoughts. 
Another characteristic, as I have said, of dogmatic 
statements, is the difficulty of recognizing them, even 
when attained, as the true representation of our 
lueaning. This happens for 11lany reasons; sometimes, 
fronl the faint hold ,ve have of the illlpression itself: 
whether its nature be good or bad, so that ,ve shrink 
from principles in substance, ,vhich ,ve acknowledge 
in influence. J\lany a man, for instance, is acting on 
utilitarian principles, who is shocked at then1 in set 
treatises, and diso\vns thenI. Again, in sacred sub- 
jects, the very circumstance that a dognla professes to 
be a direct contemplation, and, if so be, a definition 
of ,vbat is infinite and eternal, is painful to serious 
Ininds. lVIoreover, froln the hypothesis, it is the 
}'epresentation of an idea in a nlediunl not native to 
it, not as originally conceived, but, as it ,vere, in 
projection; no ,vonder, then, that, though there be 
an intimate correspondence, part by part, bet\yeen 
the impression and the dog11la, Jet there should be an 
harshness in the outline of the latter; as, for instance, 
a "
ant of harmonious proportion; and yet this is 
unavoidable, from the infirn1Ïties of our intellectual 
po,vers. 
Again, another similar peculiarity in developments 
in general, is the great remoteness of the separate 
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results of a common idea, bet\Veell \vhich at first 

io'ht there scenlS to ue 110 connexion. 'rhus it often 
o 
happens that party spirit is imputed to persons ,,,110 
lllcrely agree \vith one another in certain points of 
opinion anù conduct, ,vhich arc thought too minute, 
divcrgent, and various, in the large ficld of religious 
doctrine and discipline, to proceed from any but an 
external influcnce :.lllÙ a positive rule; ,vherea
 an in- 
sight into the ,,'onderfully expansive po\ver and pene- 
trating virtue of theological or philosophical ideas 
,yolllfl have sho\vn, that \"hat is apparently arhitrary 
in riyal or in kindred schools of thought, is after all 
rigidly deterll1Ïned by the original hypothesis. The 
renlark has been made, for instance, that rarely have 
persons Inaintaillcd the sleep of the soul before the 
Resurrection, \vithout falling into nlore grievous 
errors; again, those \"ho deny the Lutheran doctrine 
of Justification, cOlnnlonly have tendencies to\vards a 
cerelllonial religion; again, it is a serious fact that 
Protestantisrll has at various tinles unexpectedly 
developed into an allo\yance or yindication of poly- 
gamy; and heretics in genera], ho,,
ever oppo
ed in 
tenets, are found to baY
 an inexplicable s)"nlpathy 
for each other, and never ,vake up froll1 their ordi- 
nary torpor, but to exchange courtesies and 11ledi- 
tate coalitions. One other rClnark is in point 
here, and relates to the length to ,,-hich stntC111cnts 
run, though before the atteu} pt ,ve fancied our 
idea could be cxprc

cd in one or t\VO sentences. 
Explanations gro\v under our hands, in spite of our 
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effort at compression. Such, too, is the contrast be- 
t\veen conversing and corresponding. 'Ve speak our 
lneaning ,vith little trouble; our voice, lllanner, and 
half ,,"ords completing it for us ; but in \yriting, ,vhen 
details lllust be dra \vn out, and lllisapprehensions an- 
ticipated, \ve seen1 never to be rid of the responsi- 
bility of our task. This being the case, it is surprising 
that the Creeds are so short, not surprising that they 
need a comJuent. 
The difficulty, then, and hazard of developing doc- 
trines hnplicitly received, must be fully allo\ved; and 
this is often ll1ade a ground for inferring that they 
11ave no proper developnlents at all; that there is no 
natural connexion bet,yeen certain dogmas and cer- 
tain impressions; and that theological science is a 
matter of time, and place, and accident, though in"rard 
belief is ever and every\vhere one and the .salue. But 
surely the instinct of every Christian revolts from sueh 
a position; for the very first inlpulse of his faith is to 
tr)'" to express itself about the great sight ,,"hich is 
,rouchsafed to it; and this seems to argue that a 
science there is, ,,,hether that faith is equa] to its 
discovery or no. And, indeed, ,,,,hat science is open 
to every chance inquirer? ,vhich is not recondite in 
its principles? ,,'hich requires not special gifts of mind 
for its just formation? All subject-matters adnlit of 
true theories and false, and the false are no prejudice 
to the true. "Thy should this class of ideas be dif- 
ferent from aU other? Principles of philosophy, 
physics, ethics, politics, taste, adnlit both of implicit 
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reception and explicit stateillent; ,,-11y should not 
the idea
, lrhich are the 
ecret life of the Christian, 
be recognized al
o as fixed and definite in them- 
sel\"es, and as capahle of scientific aualysis? "Thy 
should not therp he that real connexioll bet,veen 
science and its subject-nlatter in religion, \vhich exists 
in other dcpartnlcut4õ; of thought ? No one ,,"ouid 
deny that the philosophy of Zeno or Pythagoras ,va
 
the exponent of a eertain lllode of vic\ving things; 
or "90uld affirm that Platonist and Epicurean acted 
on on
 and the banle idea of nature, lif
, aIHl duty, 
<I 
aud llleant the saIne thing, though they verbally dif- 
fereel, all hccau
c a Plato or an Epicurns \, as needed 
to detect the abstruse e]clllents of thought out of 
,,-hicIt each philosophy ,,"as evcntually eonstrueted. 
A nlan surely may bp a Peripatetic or an .L\eademic 
in his feelings, vie\ys, ainls, and acts, ,.rho never heard 
the nanles. Granting, then, extrenlC cases, "'hen 
individuals ,vho ,votlld analyze their vie".s of religion 
are thro"'ll entirely upon their O'Vll reason, and find 
that reason unequal to the task, tbis ,,-ill be no argu- 
ment against a general, natural, and ordinary corres- 
pondence bet,veen the dogma and the inward idea. 
burelJ', if ...\hnighty God is eyer one and the Fame, 
and is reyealed to us as one and the ...arne, the true 
in,yard inlpression of IIim. nlade on the recipient of 
the revelation, lllliSt be one aud the sanle ; and, since 
human nature proceeds upon fixed la".s, the state- 
Jnent of that hnpres
ion Inust be one and the saIne, 
so that "'e 111ay as ,yell say that there are t"9o Gods 
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as t,vo Creeds. And considering the strong feelings 
and energetic acts and severe sufferings ,vhich age 
after age have been involved in the maintenance of 
the Catholic dognlas, it is surely a very shallo,v phi- 
losophy to account such n1aintenance a mere contest 
about ,vords, and a very abject philosophy to attribute 
it to T.aere party spirit, or to personal rivalry, or to 
ambition, or to covetousness. 


Reasonable, ho,yever, as is this vie,v of doctrinal 
developments in general, it cannot be denied that 
those ,vhich relate to the Objects of Faith, of ,,,hich 
I am particularly speaking, have a character of their 
0'"\"11, and must be considered separately. Let us, 
then, consider bow the case stands, as regards the 
saered doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
The Apostle said to the Athenians, ""Tholn ye 
ignorantly ,,"orship, Hin1 declare I unto yon;" and 
the mind ,vhich is habituated to the thought of God, 
of Christ, of the IIoly Spirit, naturaHy turns, as I 
have said, ,vith a devout curiosity to the contenl- 
plation of the Object of its adoration, and begins to 
forin statements concerning it before it kno\,,"s \vhither, 
or ho\v far, it 'v ill be carried. One proposition ne- 
cessarily leads to another, and a second to a third; 
then some linlitation is required; and the COlnbi- 
nation of tllese opposites occasions sonIe fresh evo- 
lutions from the original idea, ,yhich indeed ean never 
be said to be entirely exhausted. This process is its 
development, and results in a 
eries, or rather body 
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of (Iognultic 
tatenlellt:-;, till \"hat ,vas an Î1nprc

ion 
011 the Ilnaginatioll has Lccollle a system or creeù ill 
the Rea
on. 
N o\v sueh inJpressions arc obviously illdi viùual and 
complete above other theological idca
, Lccau
c they 
are thc iInpre
sions of Objects. Idea') and their ùe- 
velopUlcllts are eODullonly not iùentical, the develop- 
ment being but the carrJing out of the idea into its 
consequences. Thus the doctrinc of !)enanee may 
be called a dcvclopn1ent of the doctrine of BaptisnJ, 
yet btill is 3. distinct doctrine; ,vhereas the develop- 
mcnts in the floetrines of the IIoly Trinity and tbe 
Incarnation are mere portions of the original impres- 
sion, and Dloùes of }Oepresenting it. As God is one, 
so the Ï111prcssioll ,,-hieh lIe gives us of IIimself is 
onc; it is 110t a thing of parts; it is not a c;Jstem; 
nor is it nn)?thing Ï111perfect, and needing a counter- 
part. It is the ,.ision of an ohject. ""'hen we pray, 
\ve prar, not to an asselllblage of notions, or to a 
creed, but to One Incli vidual Being; and \yhell ".C 
speak of I-Jinl ,ve speak of a Person not of a La\v 
or a :\Iallifcstation. This bcing the case, all our at- 
tempts to delineate our inlprc
sioll of IIitn go to bIing 
out one idea, not t,yO or three or four; not a philo- 
sophy, but an individual iùea in it!-' separate a'\pects. 
'fhis nlay bc fitl)" cOlllpared to thc inlpre

ions 
Dladc on us by the 8Cll
es. 
laterial objects are real, 
,,-hole, and individual; and thl' ilnprc

ion
 ,vhich 
tbey lllake on the nlind by means of the senses, are 
of a corresponding nature, cOlllplcx and luanifold in 
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their relations and bearings, but considered in theul- 
sel ves integral and one. And in like 111anner the 
ideas ,vhicb ,ve are granted of Divine Objects under 
the Gospel, fronl the nature of the case and because 
they are ideas, ans\ver to the Originals so far as this, 
that they are ,vhole, indivisible, substantial, anù nlay 
be called real, as being inlages of ,,'hat is real. Ob- 
jects ,vhich are conveyed to us through the senses, 
stand out in our nlinds, as I may say, "\vith dimensions 
and aspects and influenees various, and all of these 
consistent ,vith one another, and lllåny of them be- 
)"ond our l11elllory or even kno,vledge, ,,'hile ,ve con- 
template the objects thenlsel ves; thus forcing on us 
a persuasion of their reality froln the spontaneous 
congruity and coincidence of tbese accompaniments, 
as if they could not be creations of our 11linds, but 
,,,ere the irnages of external and independent beings. 
This of course ,vill take place in. the case of the 
sacred ideas ,vhich are the objects of our faith. Re- 
ligious lnen, according to their Dleasure, have an idea 
or vision of the Blessed Trinity in Unity, of the Son 
incarnate and of IIis Presence, not as a number of 
qualities, attributes, and actions, not as the subject of 
a nunlber of propositions, but as one and individual, 
and independent of ,yords, as an Îlnpression conveyed 
through tbe senses. 
Particular propositions, then, ,vhich are used to 
express portions of the great idea vouchsafed to us, 
can never really be confused ,,,ith the idea itself, ,,
hich 
all such propositions taken together can but reach, and 
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cannot exceed. .L\s dcfinitions arc not intended to 
go ùeJond their subject, but to be a<1e(juate to it, "0 
the dogll1atic t::)tatclnents used in our confcssions of 
the Divine Nature, ho,,'cycr 111ultip1ied, cannot say 
nlore than is iInplied in the original idea, considered 
in its eOlllpleteness, ,,,ithout the risk of heresy. 
Creeds and dognuu; live in the one idea ,,
hich they 
arc designed to express, and ,vhich alone is substan- 
tiye; and are necessary only because the hUlnan mind 
cannot reflect upon it, except piecemeal, cannot use 
it in its oneness and entireness, or "ithout resolving 
it into a series of aspects and relations. Anù in 
matter of fact these expressions are never equivalent 
to it; ,ve are able, indeed, to define the creations of 
our o,vn n)ind
, for they are ,,,hat ,ve make then1 and 
01 
nothing elbe; hut it ,,-ere as ea,;y to create ,,'hat is 
real as to define it; and thus the Catholic dognlas 
arc, after all, but SJlllboIs of a Diyine fact, ,yhich, 
far fron1 being compassed by those very propositions, 
,yould not be exhausted, not fathon1ed, by a thousand. 
K ow' of such sacreù ideas and their attendant ex- 
prl's
ion
, I ob
erve:- 
1. First, that an inlpression of this intinlate kind 
sceIllS to be ,,,hat Scripture means by "kno\vledge." 
" This is life eternal," 
ays our Saviour, "that they 
luight kllO\V Thee the only True God, and Jesus 
Chri
t ,,'honl Thou hast 8ent." In like nl3.11ner St. 
Paul 
peaks of \\-illingly losing aU things, "for the 
excellcncy of the kno\\-le<1ge of Christ Jesus ;" an(] 
St. Peter of "the kno,,-ledge of I Iiln ,vho hath 
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called us to glory and virtue 3." Kno,vledge is 
the possession of those living ideas of sacred things, 
from which alone change of heart or conduct can 
proceed. This a,vful vision is ,vhat Scripture seems 
to designate by the phrases "Christ in us," "Christ 
dwelling in us by faith," "Christ fornled in us," 
and "Christ manifesting Hin1self unto us." And 
though it is faint and doubtful in some minds, and 
distinct in others, as some remote object in the twi- 
light or in the day, this arises from the circunlstances 
of the particular mind, and does not interfere ,vith 
the perfection of the gift itself. 
2. This leads TI1e next, ho\vever, to observe, that 
these rpligious in1pressions differ from those of ma- 
terial objectR, in tbe mode in ,,'hich they are made. 
The senses are direct, immediate, and ordinary in- 
formants, and act spontaneously ,vithout any will or 
effort on our part; but no such faculties have been 
given us, as far as ,ve kno,v, for realizing the Objects 
of Faith. It is true that in
piration may be a gift 
of this kind to those ,vho have been favoured ,vith 
it; nor \vould it be safe to rleny to the illulllinating 
grace of Baptism a po\ver, at least of putting the 
1nind into a capacity for receiving inlpressions; but 
the former of these is not ordinary, and both are 
supernatural. The secondary and intelligible l11eans 
by which we receive the ilupression of Divine Veri- 
tie
, are such as the habitual and devout perusal of 


3 John xvii. 3. Phil. iii. 8. 2 Pet. i. 3. 
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Scripture, ,,,hieh graduaIly acts upon the mind; again, 
the gradual influence of intercourse l\'ith those ,vho 
are in tbemsel ves in pos
es
ion of the 
acred ideas; 
again, the study of Dognlatic Theology, ,vbich is our 
present subject; again, a eontinual round of devotion; 
or again, sometimes, in TIlinds both fitly disposed antl 
apprehensive, the ahnost instantaneous operation of 
a keen faith. This obvious distinction follo\vs be- 
t,,-een sensiblf\ and re1igious ideas, that we put the 
latter into language in order to fix, teach, and trans- 
Init them, but not the fornler. Noone defines a Dla- 
teria] object by ,yay of conve)'"ing to us ".hat ,ve 
kno". so luuch better br the senses, but ,ve form 
creeds as a chief mode of perpetuating the impression. 
3. Further, I obser,'e, that though the Christian 
Inind reasons out a series of dognlatic statenlents, 
one from another, this it has ever done, and ahvays 
nlust do, not froul those statenlents taken in them- 
sel ves, as logical proposition
, but as illustrated and 
(as I may say) inhabited by that sacred impression 
,vhich is prior to them, ,,,hich acts as a regulating 
principle, eyer present, upon the reasoning, and with- 
out \vhich no one hac;; any \varrant to reason at all. 
Such sentences as "the "T ord "'as God" or "the 
()nly-begotten Son ,vho is in the bosom of the 
.Father," or" the "T ord \vas made flesh," or "the IIolr 
Ghost ,,-hieh proceedeth frotll the Father," are not a 
mere letter ,,,hich \ve may handle by the rules of 
art at our o,vn ,,-ill, but august tokens of most sinlplC', 
inpffable, adorable facts" clllbraced, enshrined, accord- 
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iug to its nleasure, in the believing 11lind. For though 
the development of an idea is a deduction of propo- 
sition frolll proposition, these propositions are ever 
formed in and round the idea itself (so to speak), and 
are in fact one and aU only aspects of it. l\Ioreover, 
this ,,,ill account both for the lllode of arguing from 
particular texts or single ,vords of Scripture, practised 
by the early Fathers, and for their fearless decision 
in practising it; for the great Object of Faith on 
,vhich they Ii ved both enabled then1 to appropriate 
to itself particular passages of Scripture, and became 
a safeguard against heretical deductions from them. 
Also, it ,viII account for the charge of ,veak reason- 
ing, comnlonly brought against those Fathers; for 
never do ,ve seem so illogical to others, as ,yhen \ve 
are arguing under the continual influence of impres- 
sions to ,,
hich they are insensible. 
4. Again, it 111Ust of course be renlenlbereò, as 
I have just implied, though as being an historical 
matter it hardly concerns us here, that Revelation 
itself has provided in Scripture the main outlines and 
also ]arge details of the dogmatic systelll. Inspiration 
has superseded the exercise of hUlllan Reason in 
great 111eaSUre, and left it but the comparatively easy 
task of finishing the sacred ,york. The question, in- 
deed, at first sight occurs, ,,,hy such inspired state- 
ments are not enough ,yithout further developlnents ; 
but in truth, ,,
hen Reason bas once beep put on the 
investigation, it cannot stop tiJI it bas finished it; 
one dognla creates another, by tbe sanle right bJ 
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".hich it ,,-as itself created; the Scripture 
tatenlenti 
are '-auctions as ,veIl as infornlants in the inquirJ; 
they begin anù they do not exhaust. 
5. Scripture, I sa)", begins a !Series of developments 
,,-bicit it does not finish; that is to say, in other 
".ord
, it is a 11listake to look for every separate pro- 
position of the Catholic doctrine in Scripture. This 
is plain fl'Olll ".hat has gone before. For instance, 
the .L\ thanasian Creed professes to lay dOWll the right 
faith, ,yhich ,ve IDust hold on its lllOst sacred sub- 
jects, in order to be saved. This must Dlean that 
there is one vie,v concerning the Iloly Trinity, or con- 
cerning the Incarnation, "hich is true, and distinct 
frolH all others; one definite, consistent, entire vie,y, 
,,,hich cannot be Inistaken, not contained in nny cer- 
tain nUIDber of propositions, but held as a vie\v by 
the believing 111ind, and not held, but denied, by 
Arians, 8abellians, Tritheists, N estorialls, 
Ionopbr- 
sites, Socinians, and other heretics. That idea is not 
enlarged, if propositions are added, nOlO impaired if 
they are "-ithdra,,n: if they are added, this is ,vith a 
vie,,," of conveying that one integral vie,v, uot of anl- 
plifJing it. That vio,y does not depend on such pro- 
positions: it doe not consist in thel11; they are but 
specimens and indications of it. .L\.nd they 1l1ay be 
multiplied ,vithout limit. Tht..,y are neces"ary, but not 
needful to it, being but portion'- or aspects of that 
previous jmpres
ion ,,'hich has no\v COßle under the 
cognizance of Reason and the terlninology of science. 
The question, thpn, i
 not ,,,hether thi
 or that pro- 
lIXlY. s. Z 
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position of the Catholic doctrine is in tel}"1Jlinis in 
Scripture, unless \ye \vould be slaves to the letter, but 
whether that one vie\v of the l\Iystery, of \vhich they 
are all the exponents, be not there; a view which 
,\\70uld be some other vie\v, and not itsel
 if anyone 
of such propositions, if anJ one of a number of similar 
propositions, "'ere not true. Those propositions imply 
each other, as being parts of one ,,,hole; so that to 
deny one is to deny all, and to invalidate one is to 
deface and destroy the vie\v itself. One thing alone 
has to be proved from Scripture, the Catholic idea, 
and in it they all are included. To object, then, to 
the number of propositions, upon ,yhich an anathema 
is placed, ""ere altogether to nJistake their use; for 
their nlultiplication is not intended to enforce many 
things, but to express one,-to form ,vithin us that 
one inlpression concerning Almighty God, as the 
ruling principle of our minds, and that, whether \ve 
can fully recognize our o\vn possession of it or no. 
And surely it is no paradox to say that such ruling 
ideas may exert a most powerful influence, at least 
in their various aspeets, on our lTIoral character, and 
on tbe ,vhole man: as no one \vould òeny in the case 
of beHef or disbelief of a Supreme Being. 
6. And l1ere we see the ordinary nlistake of doc- 
trinal innovators, viz. to go a\vay \vith this or that 
proposition of the Creed, instead of embracing the 
one idea which all of them together are meant to 
convey; it being almost a definition of heresy, that 
it faSìtp
lS on some one stateu1ent as if the ,,,holt"' 
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truth, to the denial of all others, and aq the basis of 
a ne,,, faith; erring rather in ,,,hat it rejects, than in 
,vhat it Jnaintain::,: though, in truth, if the mind de- 
]iberately rejects any pOltiol1 of the doctrine, this i!S a 
proof that it does not realIJ hold even that verr 

tatemel1t for the sake of ,vhich it reject:s the othersz. 
Realizing is the very life of true developments; it 
is peculiar to the Church, anù the justification of its 
definitions. 


Enough has no,,' ùeen said on the distinction, yet 
connexion, bet".een the implicit kno,vledge and the 
explicit confession of the Divine Objects of Faith, as 
they are revealed to us under the Gospel. An 011- 
jectiol1, ho,yever, remains, ,,'hich cannot be satis... 
L'1ctorilr treated in a fe,v, ords. And ".bat is "orse 
than prolixity, the discussion lnay bear with it somp 
aI}pearance of unnecessary or even ,yallton refinement; 
unless, indeed, it is thro,vn into the form of contro... 
versJ, a ,yorse eviL Let it suffice to say, that m)" 
,,,ish is, not to di
('oYer difficulties in any sulûect, but 
to solve theine 
It may be asked, then, ,,"LetheI' tbe nli'-take of 
"words and lla111eS for things is not incurred by ortho- 
dox as \vell as heretics, in dognuttizing at all about 
the "secret things ,,'hich helong unto the Lord our 
God," inasmuch as the idea of a supernaturaJ object 
lllust itself hp 
llpernatural, and since no such ideac; 
are cIainled by ordinary Chri
tians, no kno,vledge of 
Divine ,r critiC's is pos",ihle to thPJTI. IT ow 
honld any 
z2 
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thing of this ,vorld convey ideas \vhich are beyond and 
above this \vorld? Ho,v can teaching and inter- 
course, ho,v can hunlan ,vords, ho\v can earthly im- 
ages, convey to the mind an idea of the Invisible? 
They cannot rise above themselves. They can suggest 
no idea but \vhat is resolvable into ideas natur
l and 
earthly. The ,vords "Person,"" Substance," " Con- 
sub
tantial," "Generation," "Procession," "Incar- 
nation," "Taking of the Inanhood into God," and the 
like, have either a very abject and human meaning, or 
none at all. In other ,vords, there is no such in,vard 
vie,v of these doctrines, distinct from the dogmatic 
language used to express them, as ,vas just no\v sup- 
posed. The metaphors by ,vhich they are signified 
are not mere symbols of ideas which exist inde- 
pendently of them, but tqeir meaning is coincident 
and identical .with the ideas. 'Vhen, indeed, we 
have kno,vledge of a thing from other sources, then 
. 
the metaphors ".e D1ay apply to it are but accidental 
appendages to that kno,vledge ; whereas our ideas of 
Di vine things are just co-extensive with the figures 
by \vhich \ve express them, neither more nor less, and 
without them are not; and \vhen we dra,v inferences 
from those figures, \ve are not illustrating one existing 
idea, but drawing mere logical inferences. 'Ve speak, 
indeed, of D1aterial objects freely, because our senses 
reveal them to us apart from our ,yords; but as to 
these ideas about heavenly things, ,ve learn them fronl 
words, yet (it seems) ,ve are to say ,,,,hat ,ve conceive 
of them without ,vords, as if ,yords could convey 
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,,,hat they do not contain. It follo,vs that our 
anathema
, our controversies, our strngglps, our suf- 
ferings, are ll1ercly about the poor ideas conveyed to 
us in certain figures of speech. 
SOlne obvious rpluarks suggest thelll
el"es in 
ans\"\7er to this repre5,entation. First, it is difficult to 
deterInine ,vhat divine grace may not do for us, if 
not in ÍInnlediate]y inlplanting new ideas, Jet in re- 
fining and elevating those \\7hich ,ve gain through 
natural inforlnants. It as we an ackno,vledge, grace 
rcne,vs our l110ral feelings,yet through out,,,ard means, 
if it opens upon us ne'v ideas about virtue and good- 
ness and herohnn and heavenly peace, it does not 
appear ,vlly, in a certain sense, it may not impart 
ideas concerning the nature of God. Again, the 
yarious terms and figures ,,,hich are used in the doc.. 
trine of the IIoly Trinity or of the Incarnation, surely 
may by their combination create ideas ,vhich ,viII be 
altogether ne,v, though they are still of an earthly 
character. And further, ,,,hen it is said that such 
figures convey no kno,vledge of the Divine Xature 
itself, but only of those figures, it should be con- 
sidered ,-rhether our senses can be proved to suggest 
any real idea of matter. ...\ll that ,ve kno"tY, strictly 
speaking, is tbe existence of the inlprebsions they 
Inake on u
; and yet ".e 
cr:Jple not to speak as if 
they conveyed to us the kno,vledge of n1aterial sub... 
stances. Let, then, the Catholic dogrnas, a
 such, be 
freely admitted to convey no true idea of Almighty 
God, but only. an earthly one, gained froul earthly 
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figures, provided it be alIo,veù, on the other hand, 
that the senses do not convey to us any true idea of 
matter, but only an idea commensurate \vith sensible 
Îln pressions. 
Nor is there any reason \vhy this should not be 
fully granted. Still there lllay be a certain corre- 
spondence bet\veen the idea, though earthly, and its 
heavenly archetype, such, that that idea belongs to the 
archetype, in a sense in \vhich no other earthly idea 
beJongs to it, as being the nearest approach to it 
\vhich our present state alIo\ys. Indeed Scripture 
itself intimates the earthly nature of our present 
ideas of Sacred Objects, when it speaks of our no\v 
" seeing in a glass dal
kly, fV a;víì'ltaTL, but then face 
to face ;" and it bas ever been the doctrine of divines 
that the beatific vision, or true sight of Almighty 
God, is reserved for the world to come. l\Iean while 
,ve are allowed such an approximation to the truth 
as earthly inlages and figures may supply to us. 
It must not be supposed that this is the only case 
in \vhich we are obliged to receive information need- 
ful to us, through the medium of our existing ideas, 
and consequently ,vith but a vague apprehension of 
its subject-matter. Children, who are lllade our pat- 
tern in Scripture, are taught, by au accommodation, 
on the part of their teachers, to their immature facul- 
ties and their scanty vocabulary. To ans\ver their 
questions in the language ,vhich \ve should use to- 
,yards gro\vn men, ,vould be simply to mislead them, 
if they could construe it at all. 'Ve nlust dispense 
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and "ùivide" the ,yord of truth, if ,ve ,vould not 
have it changed, as far as they are concerned, into a 
,,'ord of falsehood; for ,,,hat is short of truth in the 
letter D1ay be to tbeln the 1110St perfect truth, that 
is, the nearest approach to truth, com patiLJe ,vith 
their condition i. The case is the same as regards 
those ,vbo have any natural defect or deprivation, 
,-rbich cuts them off frolll the circle of ideas COlllffion 
to ulankind in genera1. To speak to a blind Dlan of 
1ight and colours, in terms proper to those phenonlena, 
'\90uld be to lllock him; "
e must use other media of 
infornlation accolnmodated to his CirCU111stances, ac- 
cording to the ,yell-kno,vn instance in which his o\vn 
account of :scarlet ,vas to liken it to the sound of a 
trunlpet. .L\.lld so again, as regards savages, or the 
ignorant, or \veak, or narro".-minded, our representa- 
tions and argulnents nlust take a certain form, if they 
are to gain admission into their nlind
 at all, and to 
reach them. Again, ,,,hat impedinlents do the diver- 
sities of language place in the ,-ray of communicating 


4 Hence it is not n10re than an hyperbole to say that, in cer- 
tain cases, a lie is the nearest approach to truth. This seems the ( 
meaning, for instance, of St. Clement, when he says, "lIe [the 
Christian] both thinks and speaks the truth, unless when at any 
time, in the way of treatment, as a physician towards his patients, 
so for the welfare of the sick he will be false, or will tell a false- 
hood, as the Sophists speak. For instance, the noble Apostle 
circumcised Timothy, yet cried out and wrote, Circumcision 
availed not," &c.-Strom. vii, 9. \Ye are told that U God is not 
the son of man, that He should repent;" yet" it repented the 
Lord that He had made man. " '" 
l 
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ideas! Language is a sort of. analysis of thought; 
and, since ideas are infinite, and infinitely conlbined, 
and infinitely nlodified, ,vhereas language is a method 
definite and limited, and confined to an arbitrary se- 
lection of a certain nunlber of these innulnerable 
materials, it ,,-rere idle to expect that the courses of 
thought marked out in one language should, except 
in their great outlines and main centres, correspond 
to those of another. l\lultitudes of ideas expressed in 
the one do not even enter into the other, and can only 
be conveyed by some econon1Y or accommodation, by 
circumlocutions, phrases, limiting ,vords, figures, or 
some bold and happy expedient. And sometimes, 
from the continual demand, foreign ,vords become 
naturalized. Again, the difficulty is extreme, as all 
persons kno,v, of leading certain individuals (to use 
a familiar phrase) to understand one another; their 
habits of thought turning apparently on points of 
mutual repulsion. N O\V this is always in a measure 
traceable to moral diversities bet,veen the parties; 
stiJJ, in many cases, it arises mainly from difference 
in the principle on which they have divided and 
subdivided that ,vorId of ideas, ,vhich comes before 
them both. They seem ever to be dodging each other, 
and need a common measure or economy to mediate 
between them. 
Fables, again, are economies or accommodations, 
being truths and principles cast into that form in 
,,,hich they ,viII be nlost vividly recognized; as in 
the well-kno\vn instance attributed to l\lenel1ius 
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.i\grippa. Again, DIJthical represclltation::;, at lea
t 
in their better tornl may 1. · con
i(lcrcd facts or nar- 
rativc
, untrue, but like the truth, intendE:'d to bring 
out the :)(\tion of sonle principle, point of character, 
and the like. For instance, the tradition that St. 
Ignatius ",,'as the cllilcl ,,"hOll1 our LOt d took in IIi"3 
arms, may be unfounded; but it realizes to us J fis 
special relation to Christ and IIi
 A po
tles, ,vith a 
keenness peculiar to it
elf. The sallle relnark lnay 
be made upon certain narrati ve
 of nlartyrdom
, or 
of the details of such narratives, or of eertain alleged 
miracle
, or heroic acts, or speeches, all ,vhich are the 
spontaneous produce of religious fecling under im- 
perfect kno,vledge. If the alleged facts did not occur, 
they ought to have occurred (if I lTIay so speak); 
they are such as might have occurred, and ,,,"ould 
ha vc occurred, unùer circunlstances ; and they Lelong 
to the parties to ,,,hOlTI they are attributed, poten- 
tially, if not actually; or the like of theln did occur; 
or occur to others sin1ilarly circulnstal1ced, though 
not to those very persons. 
Iany a theory or vie\v 
of things, 011 ,vhich an institution is founded, or a 
party held together, is of the same kind. 1\Ian)'" an 
argument, used by zealous and earnest Incn, has this 
ecollomica] character, being not the ycry h'Tound OIl 
,vhich they act, (for they continue in the satne course, 
though it be refuted,) yet, in a certain 
en
c, a repre- 
sentation of it, a prOXill1ate description of their feeJings 
in the bhapp of argunlcnt, on ,,'hich they can rest, to 
,vhich they can recur ,,'hen perplexed, and appeal ,,,hen 
2 
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questioned. Now, in tl1Ïs reference to acconlmoda- 
tion or econonlY in human affairs, I do not meddle 
\vith the question of casuistry, viz. \vhich of such 
artifices, as they may be called, are innocent, or \vhere 
the line is to be dl'a \vn. That some are Î111moraI, 
common sense tells us; but it is enough for my pur- 
pose, jf some are necessary, as tbe same common 
sense ,vill allo\v; and then the very necessity of the 
use ,viII account for the abuse and perversion. 
Even aillong TIlen, then, constituted, as they are, 
alike, various distinct instrulnents, keys, or calculi of 
thought, obtain, on \vhich their ideas and argulllents 
shape theulselves respectively, and ,vhich we must 
use, if \ve \\70uld reach them. The cogitative method, 
as it may be called, of one man is notoriously very 
different from that of another; of the la,vyer from 
that of the soldier, of tlle rich from that of the poor. 
The territory of thought is portioned out in a hun- 
dred different ways. Abstractions, generalizations, 
definitions, propositions, all are fralned on distinct 
standards; and if this is found in matters of this 
\vorld bet\Veell man and n1an, surely much more 
must it exist bet\veen the ideas of men, and the 
thoughts, ,vays, and ,vorks of God. 
One of the obvious instances of this contrariety is 
seen in the classifications \ve make of the subjects of 
the animal or vegetable kil1gdon1s. Here a very in- 
telligible order bas been observed by the Creator 
Himself; still one of ,,
hicb "Te have not, after all, 
the key. 'Ve are obliged to frame one of our o\vn; 
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and" hell "
e :ll'plJ' it, \,e find that it "ill not exactly 
anS\ver the Oi vine idea of arrangement, as it di
- 
covcr
 itself to U
; there being phcnoInena \vhich ,ve 
cannot locate, or \vhich, upon our system of division, 
are anon1alics in the general harn10ny of the Creation. 

Iathematical science ,,
ill afford us a more ex- 
tended illu
tration of this di
tillction ùct\veeu super- 
natural and eternalla".s, and our attelnpt
 to repre- 
sent theIn, that is, our economies. Various nletbods 
or calculi bave been adopted to elnbody those immut- 
able principles and dispositions of ,,,hich the science 
treats, ,yhich are really independent of any, )"et can- 
not be conteInplated or pursued ,,,ithout one or other 
of theIne The first of these instruments of investi- 
gation enlploJ's the 111ediulll of extension; the se- 
cond, that of number; the third, that of Dlotion ; 
the fourth proceeds on a lnore subtle hypothesi
, that 
of increase. These nlethods are very distinct fron1 each 
other, at least the geon1etrical and the differential; 
Jet they are, one and all, analyses, more or le

 per- 
fect, of those saIne necessary truths, for ,vhich \ve 
have not a name, of \vhich \ve have no idea, except 
in the ternlS of such cconolnical representations. 
They are all developments of one and the 
ame 
range of ideas; they are all instrun1ents of discovery 
as to those ideas. They 
tand for real things, and 
,'e can rea
un ,,'ith them, though they b... but SJlll- 
boIs, as if thc)" \\"cre the things theln::)el Yes, for ,vhiclt 
they stand. \"r et none of them t"arril'
 out the 1ille
 
of truth to their liInits: first one stops in the anaI).sis, 
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then another; like some calculating tables, ,vhich 
ans,ver for a thousand times, and nliss in the thousand 
and first. 'Vhile they ans,ver, ,ve can use theln just 
as if they ,vere the l'ealities ,vhich they represent, 
and ,vithout thinking of those realities; but at length 
our instrunlent of discovery issues in some great im- 
possibility or contradiction, or, ,vhat ,ve call in reli- 
gion, a mystery. It has run its length; and by its 
failure sho,vs that all along it has been but an expe- 
dient for practical purposes, not a true analysis or 
adequate in1age of those recondite Jaws ,vhich are in- 
vestigated by nleans of it. It has never fathomed 
their depth, because it no,v fails to measure their 
course. At the same time, no one, because it can- 
not do everything, ,vould refuse to use it ,vi thin the 
l'ange in ,vhich it will act; no one ,vonld say that 
it ,vas a system of elnpty symbols, though it be 
but a shado,v of the unseen. Though ,ve use it ,,"ith 
caution, still ,ve use it, as being the nearest approxi- 
mation to the truth ,yhich our condition admits. 
Let us take another instance, of an out\vard and 
earthly forIn, or economy, under ,vbich great ,,"onders 
unknO\Vll seen1 to be typified; I nlean musical sounds, 
as they are exhibited lnost perfectly in instrulnental 
harlnony. There are seven notes in the scale; make 
thenl fourteen; yet ,,,,hat a slender outfit for so vast 
an enterprise! 'Vhat science brings so llluch out of 
so little? Out of ,vhat poor elelnents does SOllIe 
great nlaster in it create his ne,v ,vorld! Shall ,ve say 
tbat all this exuberant inventiveness is a D1ere inge- 
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nuity or trick ûf art, 1ike some game or fashion of 
the day, ,yithout reality, ,,,ithout mcaning? '\7" c 
may do so 
 and tIlen, perhap
, ,ve 
hall al
o account 
. 
thc science of theology to be a nlatter of \yords; yet, 
a
 there is a divinity in the theology of the Church, 
,vhich those \vho feel cannot comluunicate, so is there 
also in the ,yonderful creation of subJirnity and beauty 
of \vbich I all1 speaking. To many D1cn the very names 
,,-hich the scicnce employs are uttcrly incomprehen- 
sible. To speak of an idea or a subject seen1S to be 
fanciful or trifling, and of the vie,"s ,,-bich it opens 
upon us to be childi
h extravagance; yet is it po
sible 
that that inexhaustible cvolution and dispo\o\ition of 
notes, so rich )-et so shnple, so intricate yet so re- 
gulated, so various yet so Inajestic, shoulù ùe a merb 
sound, ,vhich is gone and perishes? Can it be that 
those D1Jsterious stirrings of heart, and keen emotions, 
and strange )-earnings after \ve know not ,vhat, and 
a\yful in1pressions froll1 ,ve kno,v not ,,"hence, should 
he ,,-rought in us by ,,-hat is unsubstantial, and comes 
and goes, and begins and ends in itself? It is not so ; 
it cannot be. No; they haye escaped fron1 SOlne 
higher sphere; tllCY are the outpourings of eternal har- 
n10ny in tbe n1edium of created sound; they are echoes 
fron1 our 11 onle; they are the voice of ..\.ngels, or the 
l\Iagnificat of Saint(;;, or the living la'vs of Diyine 
Goycrnance, or the Divine Attributes; son1ething 
are they besiùes thenlselvc
, ,,'hich "-e cannot COlll- 
pass, ,vbich ,ve cannot uttcr,-though mortal Innn, 
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and he perhaps not other\vise distinguished aùove his 
fello\vs, has the gift of eliciting them. 
So nIuch on the subject of musical sound; but 
\vhat if the "\vhole series of impressions, made on us 
through the senses, be, as I ba ve already hinted, but 
a Divine economy suited to our need, and the token 
of realities distinct from them, and such as might be 
revealed to us, nay, more perfectly, by other senses, 
as different from our existing ones as they fronl 
each other? 'Vhat if tbe properties of matter, as 
we conceive of them, are merely relative to us, so 
that facts and events, "\vhich seem hnpossible "\vben 
stated concerning it in terms of those im})ressions, 
are only inlpossible in those ternls, not in thenlselves, 
-impossible only because of the hnperfection of the 
idea, which, in consequence of those impressions, \ve 
have conceived of material 8ubstances? If so, it 
"\vollld follow that the la,,"s of physics, as \ve consider 
them, are themselves but generalizations of economi- 
cal exhibitions, inferences fronl figure and shado", 
and not more real than the phenonlena fronl ,vhich 
they are draw'n. Scripture, for instance. says that 
the sun moves and the eart.h is stationary; and sci- 
ence, that the earth moves, and the sun is compara- 
tively at rest. IIo,v can \ve deterlnine \vhich of these 
opposite statel11ents is the very truth, till \ve kno\v 
,,,,hat motion is? If our idea of Inotion be but an acci.. 
dental result of our present senses, neither proposi- 
tion is true, and both are true; neither true phiIo- 
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sophically, Loth true for certain practical purposes in 
the 
ystcm in ,,"hich they are re
pcctiy('l}" found; an.} 
physical science "'ill have no better ßleaning ,,,hen it 
says that the earth }novl'
 than planp astronon1)"'" ,,,hen 
it says that the earth is ..;till. 
l\.lld "hould anyone fcar lest thought!-. such ns 
thesp should tend to a dreary and hopeless 
ceptieisln.. 
let hilll take into account the ßeing alld Providence 
of God, the 
lerciful and True; and he ,vill at once 
be relicved of his anxiety. 1\.11 is dreary till \ve be- 
lieve, \"hat our hearts tell us, that \ye are subjects of 
IIis Goyernance; nothing i
 dreary, all inspires hope 
and trust, dircctly \ve understand that \ve are under 
Ili
 hand, and that ,,-hateycr COllles to us is frolu 
I Hrn, ns a method of discipline and guidance. "That 
is it to us ,,,hether the kno\"ledge lIe gives us be 
greater or Ies:--, if it be lIe ,,'ho gi yes it? "That is 
it to us \vhethcr it be exact or vague, if lIe bids us 
trust it? "That haye \ve to care \\"hether \ve are or 
are not given to diviùe suùstance fronl shado,,", if lIe 
i
 training u
 heaven"yards by mcan
 of either? "Thy 
should ,vc vex ourselves to find ,,-hethel" our deduc- 
tions are philo
ophical or no, provided they are reli- 
giou -. ? If our senses suppl)" the Inedia by \vhich \'re 
are put on trial, by \yhich \ve are all brought to- 
gcther, and hold intercour

 ,,,ith each othcr, and ar(
 
di
('iplillcd and nre taught, and enabled to bcncfit 
other
, it is cnough. \,.,. e Lave an instinct \yithin 
U
, impelling u
, "-(' ha, e pxterual nece
sity forcing 
us, to tru
t our s )n
cs, antI \\"c nHl
 leave the C}l1t''''- 
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tion of their substantial truth for another ,,"orld, ,.. till 
the day break, and the shado,,"s flee a\vay." And 
,vhat is true of reliance on our senses, is true of all 
the inforlnation ,,"hich it has pleased God to vouch- 
safe to us, ,vhether in nature or in grace. 
Instances, then, such as these, \vill be found both 
to so bel' and to encourage us in our theological 
studies,-to impress us ,vith a profound sense of our 
ignorance of Divine Verities, "Then \ve kno,v most; 
Jet to hinder us from relinquishing their contempJa.. 
tion, though ,ve kno\v so little. On the one hand, it 
","ould appear that even the most subtle questions of 
the schools may have a real meaning, as the most in- 
tricate formulæ in analytics; and, since ,,"e cannot 
tell ho\v far our instrulnent of thought reaches in the 
process of investigation, and at ,vbat point it fails us, 
no questions may safely be despised. ""Thether 
God 'vas anywhere before creation?" ",vhether He 
kno,vs all creatures in Hiu1self ?" "\vhether the 
blessed see all things possible and future in Him ?" 
" ,vhether relation is the form of the Divine PeT- 
sons?" "in \",bat sense the Holy Spirit is Divine 
Love?" these, and a llluititude of others, far lTIOre 
nlÎnute and remote, are all sacred from their subject. 
On the other hand, it lTIUst be recollected that not 
even the Catholic reasonings and conclusions, as con- 
tained in Confessions, and ll10St thoroughly received 
by us, are \vorthy of the Divine Verities which they 
represent, but are the truth only in as full a measure as 
our 11linds can a,(hnit it; the truth as far as they go, 
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and uIHIcr the conditions of thought \\'hich hUIl13.U 
fccblel1e
s impo
es. It is true that God is ,vithout 
beginning, if eternity may ,,"orthil y be considered to 
ÌInply succe'-sion; in every place, if lIe ,yho is a Spirit 
can havc relations ,,,ith space. It is right to bpeak of 
IIis Being and Attributes, if lIe be not rather super- 
c

ential;' it h
 true to 
ay that lIe is ,vise or power- 
ful, if ,ve may consider I-linl as other than the luost 
sÍ1nple lTnit)". lIe is truly Three, if lIe is truly One; 
lIe is truly One, if the idea of IIhn fall
 under earth I)'" 
number. lIe has a triple Personality, in the scnse in 
,,'hich the Infinite can be understood to have Person- 
ality at all. If ,ve kno,," anJthing of IIiIn,-if ,ve 
}11ay spenk of IIim in any way,-if ,ve may en1erge 
frolH Atheisnl or Pantheisnl into religious faith,-if 
'ye ,,
ould have any :saving hope, any life of truth 
anù holiness ,,'ithin us,-this only do ,ve kno,,", ,,,ith 
this only confession, ,ye must begin and end OUI 
,vorship-that tbe Father is the One God, the Son 
the One God, anù the IIo1y Ghost the One God; and 
that tbe Father is not the Son, the Son not the Iloly 
Ghost, and the IIoly Ghost not the Father. 
The fault, then, ,,,hich '''e l11USt guard against in 
receiving such Divine intin1atiollS, is tbe aluLition of 
being ,,-i
er than" hat is ,vritten; of enlployillg the 
Reason, not in carrying out ,,'bat is told U
, but in 
hnpugning it; nut in 
npport, but in pr{'jndice of 
J.1'aith. Brilliant n
 are such exhibitions of its pO'YCr8, 
the)" bear no fruit. Reason can hut a!'certain the 
profound diflicu1tie
 of our conditiou, it cannot rc- 
U
IV. 
. A a 
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1110Ve them; it has no work, it makes no beginning, 
it does but continually fall back, till it is content to 
bé a little child, and to foHow ,vhere Faith guides it. 


'Vhat relnains, then, but to make our prayer to 
the Gracious and l\lerciful God, the Father of Lights, 
that in all our exercises of Reason, His gift, we may 
thus use it, as lIe \,,"ould have us, in the obedience of 

'aith, with a view to Ilis glory, ,vitb an ainl at Ilis 
Truth, in dutiful su blnission to Ilis ,,
ill, for the 
comfort of His elect, for the edification of IIoly 
J erusalelu, His Church, and in recollection of His 
o\vn solenln ,yarning, " Every idle \vord that men 
shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the day 
of judgnlent; for by thy \vords thou shalt be jus- 
tified, and by thy ,yords thou shalt be condemned." 


THE END. 


GILBERT & RIVINGTON, Printers, St. John's Sqnare, London. 
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